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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


ImueDIATE effects of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939 were reflected in operations 
during the latter part of August under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program. Discon- 
tinuance of lump-sum payments to workers at 
age 65 resulted in a sharp decline to 10,946 in the 
number of claims certified. Only 1,499 claims 
filed by workers at age 65 were certified for pay- 
ment during the month. All claims of this type 
which had not been adjudicated by August 11 
were disallowed, and the claimants were notified 
that under the terms of the amended Social Secu- 
rity Act they may be eligible for regular monthly 
retirement benefits after January 1, 1940. From 
January 1, 1937, when these claims became pay- 
able, up to the end of August 1939, 178,585 lump- 
sum payments were certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for workers who had reached the 
age of 65. Payments for these claims, together 
with 229,777 payments certified for the heirs of 
deceased workers, amount to a little more than 
$22.5 million. 

Since many workers who have received lump- 
sum payments may now be able to qualify for 
regular monthly benefits after January 1, 1940, 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
has begun a review of all claims for payments at 
age 65. On the basis of this review, the workers 
affected will be informed of their potential rights 
under the amended act. In the event that a 
worker who has received a lump-sum payment 
subsequently becomes eligible for monthly bene- 
fits, the amount of the lump-sum payment will be 
deducted from his monthly benefits. 

New regulations, procedures, and forms are 
being developed by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in preparation for inaugura- 
tion of monthly benefit payments in 1940. One 
phase of this activity involves investigation of 
various types of records affording possible proof 
of the age of persons who claim benefits. Efforts 


are being made to locate and coordinate all avail- 
able sources and types of official records likely to 
yield this information. Arrangements also are 
being made with appropriate State agencies where- 
by local registrars of vital statistics will forward to 
the Social Security Board copies of certificates or 
proofs of death of persons holding social security 
account numbers. Prompt receipt of these forms 
will enable the Board to discontinue the issuance 
of checks to beneficiaries who have died and to 
begin payments promptly to any survivors who 
may be entitled to benefits. Arrangements of 
this kind have already been made with several 
States, and it is expected that others will be com- 
pleted in the near future. 

Simultaneously with the development of new 
regulations and procedures, the Board is develop- 
ing its field-office facilities in anticipation of 
increased activities in connection with payment 
of monthly benefits. The Board has planned to 
open 98 additional field offices between Novem- 
ber 1, 1939, and January 1, 1940. 

More than twice as many requests from workers 
for statements of 1937 wages recorded in their 
accounts were received during August as in the 
preceding month. This increase probably reflects 
to some extent public interest in the effect of the 
amendments. A measurable increase was also 
recorded during the month in the number of 
employee accounts established. By August 31 
the cumulative total of these acccounts was nearly 
45.7 million. 


PLACEMENT activities of public employment offices 
during August indicate a significant improvement 
in employment opportunities in many parts of the 
country. Approximately 254,000 private place- 
ments were made during the month. This total, 
the highest on record for any month, was 20 
percent higher than the total for the preceding 
month and 34 percent above that for August 1938. 
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Largely as a result of the increased volume of 
placements, the active files of registrants in public 
employment offices declined to 5.8 million by the 
end of August, despite an increase in the number 
of new applications filed, which exceeded the total 
for the previous month by 13 percent. The active 
file at the end of August was at the lowest level 
since December 1937 and was more than 28 
percent below the level at the end of August 1938. 

Notwithstanding the improvement during the 
month in placements, the amount of unemploy- 
ment benefit payments increased about $8.9 
million to approximately $44.5 million. Aggregate 
payments for the States which paid benefits 
throughout July and August were nearly 17 per- 
cent higher than in July. The increase in total 
benefit payments was accounted for in part by 
payments in Illinois and Montana, which com- 
pleted their first full month of benefit payments 
in August. It reflected further the effects of 
administrative factors such as the initiation of new 
benefit years for many workers in July. These 
factors, rather than new compensable unemploy- 
ment, thus were largely responsible for the in- 
crease. This is indicated by the fact that the 
volume of initial and reopened claims received in 
the local offices of State unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies declined by more than 27 percent 
from the total for July. 


In Avcust, for the third successive month, the 
estimated number of different households receiving 
public assistance and earnings under Federal work 
programs in the continental United States was 
lower than the figure for the corresponding month 
in 1938. The estimated total for August of 6 
million households, probably comprising about 
17.6 million persons, was the lowest for any month 
since January 1938. 

Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and 
local funds for payments to recipients of public 
assistance and earnings of persons employed under 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States amounted to approximately $275.8 million 
for August, a decrease of 1.4 percent from the 
total for the previous month. The decrease was 
accounted for entirely by reductions in the amount 
of earnings under programs of the Work Projects 





Administration and the Civilian Conservatiop 
Corps. An increase of 5.4 percent was reported in 
the amount of obligations incurred from State and 
local funds for general relief extended to cases 
which had been declining steadily since April, 


Functions and personnel of the Office of the 
General Counsel of the Social Security Board 
have been transferred to the office of the Adminis. 
trator of the Federal Security Agency in accord. 
ance with a recent order of the Administrator. 
Under the new arrangement the General Counsel 
of the Federal Security Agency will perform legal 
services for all divisions of the Agency, including 
the Social Security Board. Certain personnel 
functions of the Bureau of Business Management 
of the Board also are being centralized in the office 
of the Administrator, and Robert M. Barnett, 
formerly Director of the Bureau of Business 
Management, has been named Director of Per- 
sonnel for the Agency. 


THe Pianninc Committee of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy has recom- 
mended that President Roosevelt be asked to call 
the Conference into session January 18, 1940, 
according to a recent announcement by the 
Children’s Bureau. In its recommendation the 
Committee declared: “In such a time as the 
present, the needs of childhood require particular 
attention. Despite international problems the 
responsibility for meeting the continuing needs 
of the children must be accepted . . . The White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
has been charged by the President of the United 
States with the duty of reviewing the extent to 
which children are deprived of those things which 
are essential to their development and the ways 
by which, as individuals, and through organized 
effort, public and private, we may open up oppor- 
tunities for them which are now lacking . . . In 
order that the major conclusions of the Conference 
and suggestions for a follow-up program may, in 
this critical time, receive the early attention of the 
general public, the Planning Committee recom- 
mends that the President be asked to call the 
Conference into session from January 18 to 20, 
1940, in Washington.” 
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THE LAW AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE AS 
BARRIERS TO MOBILITY OF POPULATION 


Ruta O. BLAKESLEE* 


Tae EFFECT Of the law on the mobility of popula- 
tio has many facets and far-reaching ramifica- 
tions. For practical reasons, it seems desirable 
to limit this discussion of the subject to the special 
concerns of the public-assistance agencies with 
respect to legal and administrative problems aris- 
ing from law and custom in dealing with individ- 
uals who apply for public assistance in a com- 
munity other than that of their origin. Construc- 
tive planning for the care of such individuals and 
their families is complicated and often made 
impossible by the artificial boundaries set up by 
our Federal and State systems of government. 
In a Nation founded on principles of religious and 
political freedom and dedicated to the purpose of 
affording to its citizens a maximum of personal 
opportunity, we find ourselves in a curious situa- 
tion. At the time when our system of govern- 
ment was established, social and economic bound- 
aries conformed with, or were included within, 
those of the State and local units of government. 
It was in these early days that most of our settle- 
ment laws were established. These early laws 
were patterned on the Elizabethan poor laws, 
which, because of economic and social conditions 
in frontier communities, did not conflict in prac- 
tical application with the principles and purposes 
of democratic government. However, with the 
rapid growth of our population, the greater 
mobility of that population, and the increasing 
complexity of social and economic intercourse, 
the artificiality of these boundaries has presented 
practical problems in administration, in taxation, 
and in farsighted and constructive social planning. 
A historical study of the enactment of settlement 
laws and of their administration would be an 
engrossing subject. In consideration of immedi- 
ate problems of public-welfare administration, 
however, we must accept the fact that, although 
settlement laws of the various States were suitable 
to the times and circumstances in which they were 
enacted, their suitability arose from their expedi- 





* Bureau of Public Assistance, Division of Standards and Procedures. 
Paper presented at the National Conference of Social Work, Buffalo, New 
York, June 19, 1939. 
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ency rather than their compatibility with the 
purposes of our Government; it is in the light of 
the purposes of our Government that we must 
review our legislation and adapt our administra- 
tive practices as they apply to current social and 
economic conditions. 

The problems in public welfare, insofar as they 
involve residence of the individual and relation- 
ships between States, arise chiefly in relation to 
five different processes. 

The first of these processes is the migration of 
labor. With the mechanization of industry and the 
development of large-scale production, families tend 
to move to urban centers to be near employment 
possibilities, or the individual members scatter in 
search of remunerative, interesting, or steady work. 
In some areas industries have moved to new locali- 
ties to be nearer raw materials, to evade State or 
local taxes, to use a cheaper labor supply, or to 
evade pressures from organized labor. Former 
employees have followed these industries, or new 
families have come into the community in the 
hope of finding vocational opportunities. Fami- 
lies and individuals are moving from place to 
place in search of seasonal employment—in the 
beet fields, fisheries, orchards, and canning indus- 
tries, for example, which operate largely by the 
use of migratory labor. In some areas concern 
has been expressed about the impetus given to 
migration of labor under Public Works or Works 
Progress Administration projects. 

The second process is the moving about of the 
nomadic family. There has always been a portion 
of the population that moved about aimlessly 
from place to place, depending largely on luck or 
local charity for maintenance and without regard 
for the health or essential needs of the children. 
This group may have been increased somewhat in 
recent years by some families who have made a 
sound effort to seek some way out of the doldrums 
of unemployment or to escape from inadequate or 
unwise local practice of relief administration. 
Unable to strike roots in a new community, they 
have abandoned efforts to reestablish themselves 
and have adjusted to an itinerant way of life. 








The third process is mobility for personal 
reasons, to be near relatives and friends, to bene- 
fit by climatic conditions conducive to maintain- 
ing or recovering health, or to be near educational 
facilities and resources for children. Some of 
these migrants are receiving public assistance 
from the States of their origin, but they fall ill 
and must be hospitalized, or die and must be 
buried, in the community in which they happen 
to be living. Some communities with compara- 
tively adequate standards of assistance express 
fear of migration of persons from communities 
with less generous standards. 

The fourth process is the crystallization and 
articulate expression of public opinion. With 
increasing sensitivity to the problems of national- 
ism and local interest, attitudes are developing as 
a result of which, in some communities, the 
foreign-born and nonresident are being singled out 
and identified as a categorical group. This 
process is of particular importance in the face of 
the present international situation and a con- 
sideration of our responsibility toward those from 
other countries who are seeking shelter and oppor- 
tunity to earn a living in this country, and those 
citizens from stranded communities who seek, 
from necessity, a means of livelihood in a new 
community. 

The last process is that of placement of children 
in foster homes, hospitalization of aged and in- 
firm, or transportation of dependent persons by 
public agencies to communities outside of the 
State of their domicile. Sometimes this is done 
with adequate financial provision by the State 
which makes the arrangements for the care of the 
individual, sometimes it is done to enable the 
individual to make use of natural resources avail- 
able through relatives or fraternal or religious 
organizations and to relieve the State of origin 
of financial responsibility. Individuals so placed, 
however, frequently fall into necessitous circum- 
stances not provided for by the financial arrange- 
ments of the State of origin, and their problem 
must be handled by the State in which the family 
or individual is domiciled. 

The Social Security Act does not establish a 
residence requirement as a condition of eligibility 
for public assistance, but it prohibits the Social 
Security Board from approving a plan that re- 
quires as a condition of eligibility for aid to the 
blind or old-age assistance a residence of more than 
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5 out of 9 years or 1 year continuing residence, or 
for aid to dependent children, a residence require. 
ment for a child of more than 1 year. The Social 
Security Board has recommended that, insofar ag 
practicable, people should be cared for in a place of 
residence of their own choosing and where it js 
in their interests to remain. 

Problems within and between the States with 
respect to residence existed long before the Social] 
Security Act, but with availability of Feder] 
funds, the development of State government, 
responsibility for needy individuals, and the 
centralization of authority in a single State agency 
these problems have been thrown into sharp relief 
and have been recognized as of common concer 
among the States. The conflict, confusion, and 
ambiguity of our State settlement laws have been 
forced into the foreground of public interest 
because of the practical problems arising in the 
administration of public assistance. 

The function of the agency with respect to 
residence of applicants for public assistance is 
conditioned for the main part by four factors: 

1. Legal limitations in settlement laws, resi- 
dence requirements in the public-assistance stat- 
utes, and limitations placed on the use of appro- 
priations; 

2. The adequacy of funds obtainable and the 
facilities of the agency; 

3. Precedent in agency practice or in the State 
government; 

4. Attitudes of the community. 

Some measure of growth is to be marked in 
the elimination of local residence requirements 
or settlement restrictions as conditions of eligi- 
bility for public assistance. Wide difference in 
administrative machinery and standards of prac- 
tice in local units has been, to some extent, re 
placed by standardization of practice under State 
rule and regulation and State care for unsettled 
or nonresident persons. A certain uniformity i 
the residence requirements within and among 
States should provide a workable basis for dis 
cussion and planning between States. All but 
four jurisdictions administering old-age assistance 
have adopted as the residence requirement the 
maximum permissible under the Federal act— 
5 years out of 9 and 1 year of continuous residence. 
One State has adopted an old-age assistance resi- 
dence requirement of 2 out of 9 years, and three 
have adopted 1 year. All but six jurisdictions 
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administering aid to the blind have adopted the 
Federal maximum, 19 of them qualifying this by 
the statement “or has lost eyesight while a resi- 
dent of the State.’”’ One State has a residence 
requirement of 2 out of 9 years, and five a 1-year 
residence requirement. Two jurisdictions admin- 
istering aid to dependent children have no resi- 
dence requirements; the others all have established 
the 1-year residence requirement for the child, 
which has done away with some of the problems 
centering around derivative settlement, i. e., 
settlement of a child derived from that of his 
parents. The extent to which the maximum 
residence requirements permissible under the 
Federal act have been adopted by the States is 
one indication of the apprehension with which 
the problem is approached. It is particularly 
disturbing to note that prior to the enactment of 
the Social Security Act only two States had resi- 
dence requirements greater than 5 years for legal 
settlement as establishing a right to relief. A 
residence requirement of 1 year was most general, 
obtaining in 22 States. Eleven States had resi- 
dence requirements of less than 1 year, five States 
had residence requirements of 5 years or less, 
nine jurisdictions had no specific provisions for 
requiring residence or settlement. Some States 
have come to feel that they are bearing an undue 
proportion of expense in caring for needy indi- 
viduals and by evasions of principle are attempt- 
ing to handle the problem by arbitrary inter- 
pretations of residence, excluding or removing 
from the State those who they believe may 
become public charges. 

The first evasion of principle practiced by the 
States is in the interpretation of residence require- 
ments. States not overburdened with applica- 
tions from nonresidents have shown an increasing 
tendency to interpret residence in terms of physical 
presence, intention of the individual to establish 
and maintain a home, and the social and personal 
considerations involved in his remaining in a 
given community. 

One State department, for example, provides 
for continuation of assistance to an individual 
who, after establishing his eligibility, moves to 
another State until he has become eligible for 
assistance in the community to which he has 
moved. The regulations ' provide that— 





' Maryland Rule and Regulation #4. 
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Assistance may be granted out of the State, but only 
under the following circumstances: 

(a) When the granting of the pension will make it 
possible for the recipient to Jive with a relative. 

(b) When satisfactory arrangements have been made 
with a local agency for follow-up visits on request. 

(c) When the County Welfare Board has approved the 
arrangement by board action duly recorded in the minutes. 

Many of the settlement laws had provision 
that an individual did not lose settlement in one 
community until he had gained it in another. 
The application of this principle needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to another that was fairly 
uniform, providing that an individual could not 
gain settlement in a community during a period 
in which he or his family were receiving aid. 
Several States have continued assistance to chil- 
dren placed with relatives in other States or to 
aged individuals who moved to other States for 
personal reasons, on the assumption that the 
State in which the recipients were domiciled would 
automatically make provision for beginning assist- 
ance payments as soon as the recipient had lived 
in the State for the prescribed period. This often 
was not possible because of the fact that condi- 
tions of eligibility other than residence vary from 
State to State and because of prohibition on gain- 
ing settlement or residence while receiving public 
aid. A further difficulty is that resentment 
between States is apt to develop unless an agree- 
ment has been reached by the agencies before the 
removal of the recipient. 

Typical of legal interpretation is that in which 
a court rules that an individual receiving public 
support could not establish residence in a com- 
munity as long as he continued to receive support: 

No matter how poor a man may be, so long as he is 
able to support himself and his family and not likely 
to become chargeable, he has the right to choose his 
own domicile or remove from one to another, and thus 
change his legal settlement. But as regards one who is 
a pauper .. . the State has a right to say how he shall 
be supported and where, and can require him, while 
being thus supported at public expense, to stay in the 
place of his last legal settlement, and if he attempts to 
go elsewhere, will remove him.? 

The solicitor general of an adjoining State 
rendered an interesting opinion to the effect that 
WPA employment does not bar an individual 
from attaining settlement: 

The WPA employment is still supposed to be self- 
sufficient and sustaining employment and not relief in 


2 Destitute Home v. Fayette County Almshouse, 72 Pa. Supr. 491 (1919). 
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the sense of our welfare Jaw. Settlement may, therefore, 


be gained for a WPA worker.® 
The court said: 


Under the normal economic conditions this question 
would not be so vital, for then there would be a sort of 
normal balance which would tend to create an equitable 
distribution of the relief need and load. Likewise, under 
such conditions there would be normal private employ- 
ment and a consequent average distribution of workers 
in the community, dependent on the employment needs 
thereof. But with the existing situation, natural normal 
balance is upset and the unemployed and needy are com- 
pelled to move to communities which have the largest 
number of relief projects. The practical result is that 
the urban communities are the goal for relief workers, as 
there the greatest opportunity for work relief is found. 
In other words, there is a trend in the movement of relief 
needs which is abnormal] and is influenced largely by the 
nature and location of certain relief projects.‘ 


Further complications arise from confusing and 
arbitrary distinctions that are made in the law 
between settlement, residence, and domicile. In 
one State it has been ruled: 


In our pauper law, the terms residence, dwelling place, 
home have a different meaning from the word settlement. 
The place of one’s settlement is a place where such person 
has a legal right to support as a pauper. It may be in a 
place other than the one where such pauper has his dwelling 
place, home, or residence. Thus a person may have a 
settlement in a place where he has never had a residence, 
as by derivation. So, too, a person may have a residence 
or home different from their settlement.5 


A second evasion of principle in the interpreta- 
tion of law is with respect to exclusion or removal 
of nonsettled persons. A number of States have 
taken it for granted that dependent persons or 
those who may become dependent may be ex- 
cluded from the State. There are many statutes 
which impose penalty by a fine or by fixing 
responsibility for support or removal upon persons 
who bring “paupers” into the State, and ap- 
parently the validity of these statutes has never 
been doubted. As to the exclusion of such indi- 
viduals, however, it has been established that the 
basis must be more than poverty alone. Article 
IV of the Articles of Confederation provided: 


The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendships 
and intercourse among the people of the different States 
in this Union, the free inhabitants of each of these States, 
paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free 


3 Letter dated Sept. 21, 1936, from the solicitor general of New York to 
the department of social welfare Jn re Matruski, 169 Misc. 316, 8 N. Y. Supp. 
(2d) 471, 475 (Broome County court). 

‘In re Matruski, 169 Misc. 316, 8 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 471, 483. 

5 Inhabitants of Warren v. Inhabitants of Thomasten, 43 Me. 406, p. 418. 





citizens in the several States; and the people of each 
State shall have free ingress and regress to and from any 
other State... 

The admitted purpose of vagrancy laws has 
been to show homeless men and families or thoge 
who were undesirable to a community that they 
were not wanted in the community. Frequently 
the threat of arrest has been sufficient to tur 
them back or to impel them to move on to another 
community, a process both cruel and ineffectual 
in meeting the real problem. These laws have 
not been intended to exclude from a State people 
willing and able to work. In one State imposing 
a liability on bringing “paupers’”’ into a State it 
was held that a railroad could not be held liable 
if people brought into a State subsequently be- 
came public charges if they were not public 
charges at the time they were brought in.* 

There is some disagreement as to whether the 
privilege of free ingress into a State is protected 
under the privileges and immunities clause of the 
fourteenth amendment or under the commerce 
power. In one case the court said that this right 
was protected under the fourteenth amendment, 
but Mr. Justice Stone said in his dissent: 

If protection of the freedom of the citizen to pass from 
State to State were the object of our solicitude, that 
privilege is adequately protected by the commerce clause, 
even though the purpose of his going be to effect insurance 
or to transact any other kind of business which is in itself 
not commerce.’ 

The right of the individual to freedom of ingress 
to a State raises some problems, particularly in 
relation to migration in search of employmeat. 
Persons are brought into a State by employers 
under indefinite contracts. They may live and 
work under conditions that are undesirable from 
their own standpoint or that of the community. 
The enterprises in which they are employed fail, 
and the family becomes dependent upon the com- 
munity for assistance and protection. Exploita- 
tion of labor, particularly of child labor, impels a 
need to control migration of labor by means of 
better State and Federal legislation. The State 
statutes imposing penalties on importation of 
public charges are ineffective in this respect be- 
cause they provide that liability exists only where 
the intent to defraud or evade responsibility has 
been present and because of the impracticability 
of proving that an individual was a pauper at the 


6 City of Bangor v. Smith, 83 Me. 422, 22 Atl. 379, 380 (1891) 
? Colgate v. Harvey, 206, U. 8. 446. 
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time of importation. Freedom to move from 
State to State is a dubious privilege unless the 
rights and interests of the individual are pro- 
tected. The elimination of all regulations on 
exclusion and removal is not desirable, but such 
regulations should be purposefully administered 
as they affect protection of the individual as well 


as the State. 

Vagrancy is handled for the most part under 
local ordinances rather than State law. Because 
of the effectiveness of the threat in frightening the 
individual into moving on, the administration of 
these ordinances probably comes to test in court 
in relatively few instances. There is unquestion- 
ably widespread abuse in the enforcement of such 
ordinances, resulting in cruelty, evasion of re- 
sponsibility, and probable increase of the problem 
as it is passed on to another community. There 
has been one interesting decision in this respect: 


Jersey City police, acting on their own discretion in 
each individual case, but in conformance with the general 
policy of the city administration, had on occasion physically 
transported beyond the city limits certain residents of 
sister States, and even a resident of Jersey City. This 
practice was defended on the ground that the policemen 
were, in some cases, preventing ‘‘undesirable’’ persons 
from committing “unlawful acts’’ and, in others, protect- 
ing the individual from the wrath of the citizenry of 
Jersey City. By denying the plaintiffs an opportunity to 
be arrested for their activities within the city, the police 
effectively prevented the plaintiffs from attacking the 
validity of objectionable policies by the ordinary legal 
method of contesting or appealing a conviction in court. 

Since no other city has been brazen enough to claim a 
legal right summarily to deport “undesirables,” there is a 
paucity of legal precedent on the exact point. Neverthe- 
less, the court was unquestionably correct in enjoining 
this vicious practice. The Supreme Court has long recog- 
nized the privilege of free movement to and from any 
State [citing Crandall v. Nevada, Twining v. New Jersey, 
Colgate v. Harvey, and adding in the footnote “‘While the 
State can prevent convicts, idiots, paupers, rioters, and 
diseased persons from entering the State, the power of 
exclusion would seem to be limited to these special types 
of cases. In re Ah Fona, l Fed., Case No. 102 (C. C. D. 
Cal., 1874)’’]; and the principle is obviously applicable to 
a subdivision of a State. Moreover, the power of a police 
Officer, as the court points out, extends only to making an 
arrest and conveying the person to a “reasonably con- 
venient trier.’’ The police could presumably request the 
prospective victim to leave the city; upon refusal to com- 
ply the police must either leave him unmolested or arrest 


him for the commission of some offense.* 
§ Note on Hague injunction proceedings 48 Yale Law Journal 261-262; 25 


Fed. Supp. 127 (D. N.J.). The Hague decision was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals 101 F (2d) 774 and on other grounds by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
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The California vagrancy statute provides that 
the State may exclude persons without visible 
means of support and serves warning that adverse 
consequences will follow failure to leave the com- 
munity or the State. Numerous State statutes 
have provision for return of public charges to 
their last place of settlement. According to 
Charlotte Donnell’s admirable article in 1930 on 
settlement law and interstate relationships,’ 11 
States provided for removal from one district to 
another within the States; 8 States provided in 
vague terms for the removal of the public charge 
to his ‘“‘place of residence,’’ “‘elsewhere,” or “from 
the State’; 13 States authorized the enforcing 
agency to remove the “‘pauper’” to the “country 
or State’ where his residence may be; 3 States 
provided only for the removal of nonresident 
“paupers’” who have been committed to State 
institutions. 

All these arbitrary interpretations of residence 
exclusion and removal serve to limit the dis- 
cretionary power of the State agencies, to impede 
efficient operation, and to interfere with construc- 
tive planning for the individual. They also serve 
to limit the State agencies in entering into or 
carrying out the terms of agreements with other 
States. The obstacles such interpretations create 
undoubtedly contribute to the expense and con- 
fusion that are bases for great concern in the ad- 
ministration of residence laws and regulations. 

The States are also limited in their powers of 
administration by the amounts of funds avail- 
able. State appropriations for assistance pur- 
poses represent new and substantial increases in 
the State budget. Agencies desiring to protect 
standards of assistance have sought to restrict the 
use of State funds to provide adequate assistance 
for those who had clearly established claims upon 
the State. Other agencies are finding that their 
limited funds are being depleted to furnish medical 
care or to provide burial for persons who are re- 
ceiving assistance from other States but fall ill 
while visiting or domiciled away from the State 
of origin. The confusions and variations in 
State law and practice with respect to residence 
create special difficulties with respect to the divi- 
sion of financial responsibility between States. 

* Donnell, Charlotte C., ““Laws Regarding Settlement in Connection 


With the Problem of Interstate Relationship Under a Federal System,” 
Social Service Review, Vol. 1V, No. 3 (September 1930), pp. 427-451. 








Much time that should be spent in considering 
the circumstances in the particular situation must 
be spent in explaining essential differences in 
State law and State precedent. What should be 
done becomes a secondary consideration to prece- 
dent and prejudice. 

In its approach to the problems of residence the 
State agency is also conditioned by community 
attitudes. An agency dependent upon the public 
for support cannot detach its major policies from 
public opinion. The agency must, however, re- 
member that the public-assistance agency is in 
strategic position to know the facts in a given 
problem, and through all its activities it must 
exercise planned and constructive leadership in 
educating the public, directing public opinion, 
and stimulating social action. An agency with a 
sincere interest in its problem and a conviction 
about the way in which that problem can be met 
can do much to create or condition the community 
attitudes in relation to which it must work. 

In the face of mounting assistance rolls, the 
community has legitimate concern with a rising 
tax burden. That concern is usually expressed in 
skepticism or criticism of the expenditure of 
public funds for care of those whose behavior does 
not conform to an accepted social pattern or for 
care of the outsider. This reaction is a normal 
one of self-preservation, and it needs to be ex- 
plored and discussed freely. Unqualified accept- 
ance of a community attitude or defiant rejection 
of it are equally unsound and equally prone to 
crystallize unwise practices into unsound law. 
Social prejudice is frequently based on misin- 
terpretation of facts or on misinformation. For 
example, I have been asked three times to secure 
for speakers at this conference the source of a 
statement that of 2 million children born in 1938, 
1.1 million were born in relief families. The state- 
ment actually is that of 2 million children born in 
1938, “It is estimated that more than 1.1 million 
births occur each year in families that are on re- 
lief or have total incomes (including home pro- 
duce on farms) of less than $1,000.” The size 
of the public relief load is not what was implied 
in the interpretation. 

Not long ago I was informed that a store at 
which I maintain an account was refusing to 
employ Jewish people. I made inquiry and was 


% Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities, Proceedings of the National Health Conference, 1938, p. 39. 





referred to the manager of the store, who produced 
his employment lists to demonstrate that they are 
employing Jewish personnel and had taken op 
Jewish employees within the previous 6 months. 
He thanked me for making inquiry and showed 
me two folders of correspondence from persons 
who were closing their accounts without getting 
the facts—one group because of alleged refusal to 
employ Jewish personnel, the other because of the 
rumor that the store was dismissing old employees 
to make placements of Jewish refugees. These 
kinds of propaganda are prone to rise with respect 
to public administration. They must be faced 
squarely, traced to their source if possible, and 
the facts given clear and direct interpretation, 
The present hostilities and appreliensions with 
respect to the problem of the alien and the non- 
resident and others who are dependent on the 
State need to be replaced with tolerance, a toler- 
ance that is not characterized by sentimentality 
or disinterest but one based on factual knowledge, 
understanding, patience, and constructive support 
in working out the problem. 

It has long been recognized that variations in 
law and practice between the States were not 
only unsound but were actually creating chaos in 
State administration of assistance to persons whose 
residence was not clearly established. The mo- 
bility of population is essentially a national prob- 
lem, and the complex of local problems and 
limitations cannot be met without uniformity in 
local practice and an accepted authority to make 
decisions in disputed questions. 

There have been three suggestions of possible 
solution to the problem: 

1. Establishment of a Federal category for the 
care of the transient from 100 percent Federal 
funds; 

2. Federal legislation defining State residence, 
regulating moving from State to State, and desig- 
nating a superior authority to act in disputed 
points between States; 

3. Uniform settlement laws to be enacted by 
the States and supplemented by interstate agree- 
ments. 

Under the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration the problem of transiency was accepted 
as a Federal problem. Although the State tran- 
sient programs were theoretically integrated with 
the State relief programs and the personnel was 
administratively responsible to the State agency, 
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the plans were for care of transients financed from 
Federal funds and the standards established by 
the Federal agency. The transient program pro- 
yided for a modest but decent standard of care 
for nonresidents. It was, however, a target for 
antagonism and sabotage. Modest though its 
standards were, thoughtfully planned as they were 
to protect community health and welfare as well 
as that of the transients themselves, the standards 
for transient care were higher than those the com- 
munities were willing to maintain for residents, 
and on this basis resentment developed in local 
communities against the Federal program. 
Charges were made that the program was increas- 
ing transiency, although it must be admitted that 
any increase in transiency was more likely caused 
by unwise and inadequate local administration 
that impelled families and individuals to seek 
assistance in communities other than those in 
which they tad resided. The failure to marshall 
community support behind the transient program 
resulted in its demolition, a tragic and dishearten- 
ing end to a valiant effort. It seems logical to 
assume that a problem of national significance 
such as that of the nonresident might best be 
handled by Federal administration and Federal 
finance. However, one point needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to the effect of Federal adminis- 
tration on mobility of population and on the 
individual who seeks to establish himself in a 
new community. The desire to relieve the State 
of financial responsibility will keep the individual 
in the status of a transient as long as he is in 
need of assistance; he will be barred from the 
opportunities open to residents of the community, 
segregated, isolated, perhaps even ostracized as 
long as it serves the interest of the State to per- 
petuate his nonresident status. Acute suffering 
may be alleviated, but the nonresident will not 
be enabled to exercise a normal and desirable 
determination in managing his own affairs or in 
establishing himself in wholesome community re- 
lationships. There is some possibility that the 
establishment of a Federal program for nonresi- 
dents would establish a caste not conducive to the 
best interests of the community or the individual 
and would not, in the last analysis, meet the 
problem. 

There are, however, advocates of abolition of 
all settlement laws. As one authority puts it: 
“The settlement law has never been an unquali- 
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fied success; it is not now; and I see no reason to 
believe that it ever will be.” ™ 

Such a program, however, would offer greater 
possibilities if it were to follow and be adminis- 
tered under Federal legislation fixing residence 
requirements for all States. W. A. Gates at the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections 
in 1899 ” and again in 1912 * made proposals for 
such legislation providing that— 

1. Settlement would be attained in all States 
after 1 year of residence; 

2. Removals would be effected by the author- 
ized State agency with consideration for family 
unity and individual circumstances; 

3. Agreements would be worked out between 
State agencies before removal, with the Federal 
courts operating in case disputed points could not 
be resolved by common agreement. 

Such a measure would be a constructive step 
toward bringing to an end some of the present 
difficulties which arise from the efforts of each 
State to protect itself by establishing residence 
requirements a little higher than its neighbors’. 
It would also be a means of establishing a statu- 
tory basis for uniformity of operation that would 
promote a more constructive service to individuals. 
It might well be followed by a program for Federal 
financing of care of the nonresident during the 
period in which some permanent plan was being 
worked out for him, a program less subject to 
destructive criticism than that of the FERA 
because of its permanent character and because of 
its relation to each State welfare program and its 
conformity to the standards of those programs. 
There are many, however, who believe that Fed- 
eral legislation in this area would be unconstitu- 
tional and that, beyond the powers of the com- 
merce clause and those embodied in the fourteenth 
amendment, the Federal Government has no 
authority to act with respect to State residence or 
settlement. 

The uniform State-settlement law has numer- 
ous advocates including the Council of State 
Governments, the National Association of Attor- 
ney Generals, and the American Public Welfare 


" Gillin, J. L., “The Need for a Uniform Settlement Law,” Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Social Work, 1926, p. 545. 

1? Gates, W. A., “Report of Committee on Immigration and Interstate 
Migration,” Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
1900, pp. 153-158. 

8 Gates, W. A., “Deportation of Insane Persons, Paupers, and Others 
From One State to Another,”’ Proceedings of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, 1912, pp. 71-76. 








Association. Clear and forceful arguments have 
been presented by these organizations setting 
forth the interests of public policy that would 
justify the establishment of uniform 1-year resi- 
dence requirements by the States. The residence 
requirements in the Federal Social Security Act 
have, however, already become embodied in the 
State laws, and each State hesitates to liberalize 
its laws until it is assured that by doing so it will 
not assume an unequitable share of financial 
expense. Until a group of States can reach agree- 
ments to take the step at the same time, it is 
unlikely that any State legisiature will enact 
legislation by which it seems that the State has 
nothing material to gain and something to lose. 

For the present, the question of establishing less 
rigorous and more uniform legislation either on a 
Federal or on a State level must be pursued. Im- 
mediate steps, however, can be taken to eliminate 
existing inequalities of treatment and the hardship 
to individuals arising from them. 

The transportation agreement with the National 
Committee on Transportation acting as arbiter 
operated for many years to promote voluntary 
cooperative treatment of residence problems by 
public and private agencies. The signers of this 
agreement, among other things, agreed to refrain 
from removing any family, or to assist in the re- 
moval of any family, to another community with- 
out determining through the appropriate agency 
in that community that the family would be cared 
for. In 1933 the National Committee on Trans- 
portation ceased to function because, according to 
one authority, with the establishment of the 
Federal transient program the committee believed 
its work was done. The revival of the Transpor- 
tation Agreement would be expedient at this time 
to alleviate some of the cruelties arising from 
unplanned removal or unreasonable exclusion of 
persons seeking to move to a new community. 

Another precedent that might be adopted for 
use by public-welfare agencies is that of the inter- 
state agreements that have been operating for 
some years in the field of parole. The Council of 
State Governments has sponsored the establish- 
ment of Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, 
which now exist in 37 States. The American 
Public Welfare Association and the Council of 
State Governments have urged the use of these 
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commissions to arrange interstate agreements 
among departments of public welfare. Eleven 
States have, in their welfare acts, provisions 
authorizing them to enter into agreements with 
other States, but, so far as we know, no States 
have formulated or attempted to establish such 
agreements. 

The public is acutely aware today of the prob- 
lem of the nonresident and the alien. Feeling is 
running high, and that feeling, undirected, js 
likely to become transmitted into thoughtless 
action that will increase rather than face honestly 
the problem of the stranger within our gates, 
We have already faced such action against the 
noncitizen in the WPA. Pearl Buck, as a citizen 
returning to a country which, from the distant 
view, she believed to represent ideals of individual 
freedom and tolerance, challenged our acceptance 
of local antagonism and prejudices against the 
nonresident as incompatible with the ideals on 
which our Government was founded."* 

In visiting the World’s Fair in New York 
recently I was impressed with the inscription on 
the Czechoslovakian Building, which was com- 
pleted by voluntary subscription after having been 
abandoned by the Government: “When the 
tempest of wrath has passed, the rule of thy 
country will return to thee, oh Czech people.” 
The people of a nation under oppression thus 
indicate that a magnificent heritage of tolerance 
and idealism lives. 

We, too, have a heritage in this covntry. The 
fundamental principles of tolerance and of respect 
for the integrity of the individual personality that 
are a part of that heritage are clouded at present 
by confused interpretations of public policy and 
defensive drives toward protection of State funds 
to the detriment of a wise economy of public 
expenditure and the conservation of human values. 
We are in a strategic and critical period. To meet 
the challenge before us, leadership informed as to 
fact, convinced as to principles, must be stimu- 
lated through our efforts to establish reasonable, 
equitable, and uniform residence laws and to 
administer those laws with constructive consider- 
ation of our ideals of family unity and individual 
opportunity. 


“4 Buck, Pearl S., “On Discovering America,’’ Surrey Graphic, Vol. 26, 
No. 6 (June 1937), pp. 313-315 ff. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE FOR SPECIAL GROUPS IN FRANCE 


Atmon F, 


Tue PROVISIONS Of French social insurance legis- 
lation relating to workers in commerce and indus- 
try and in agriculture are familiar to most students 
of social security. It is not generally realized, 
however, that a large number of gainful workers 
derive their protection from “special”’ plans, each 
one self-contained and self-administered. In fact, 
this method of caring for certain groups of the 
working population is used more extensively in 
France than in any other large nation with the 
exception of Brazil, where social insurance is 
organized exclusively according to individual 
trades or industries. Specifically, France has 
separate plans for workers in Alsace-Lorraine, 
for miners, seamen, railway workers (including 
street-car and bus operators), employees of State 
industrial enterprises, postal workers who are 
not actually covered under the general plan for 
civil service retirement, and several other groups 
including employees of gas and electricity com- 
panies and the personnel of subsidized national 
theaters. 

The raison d’étre for these special provisions 
varies, of course, in each instance, but an im- 
portant contributing factor is a well-known char- 
acteristic of the French people which may be 
referred to as occupational stability. There is 
little shifting from one job to another. The son, 
in most cases, will adopt his father’s profession, 
but if he does embark on one of his own choosing 
he is more than likely to follow that trade or craft 
until his retirement or death. Seamen, for 
instance, are for the greater part natives of certain 
sections of the country and spend all their work- 
ing lives at sea in marked contrast to the situation 
in the United States where seamen, apart from 
ships’ officers and a few other ratings, do not in 
general follow the sea as a steady occupation. 
Ships’ crews in this country often comprise many 
young men who, because of temporary unemploy- 
ment or other reasons, sign on for one voyage or 
at most a limited number of trips. 

As in a number of other European countries 
miners are accorded special treatment because of 
the extra-hazardous nature of their occupation. 





*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Old-Age Benefits Research Division. 
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Workers in Alsace-Lorraine are treated as a 
separate group owing to the decision of the French 
Government to retain the structure of the German 
system when it regained possession of these 
provinces; to have brought such workers within 
the scope of existing French legislation would 
have raised involved administrative problems. 
Railroad workers were not subject to the pro- 
visions of the general insurance laws for workers 
in commerce and industry because, although five 
of the seven main railroad companies were pri- 
vately owned, they were actually operating under 
State charter and as such were virtually State 
institutions. That status was confirmed by the 
decree of August 31, 1937, which effected the 
complete nationalization of all railroads by trans- 
ferring all operating rights, together with all assets 
and obligations, to the Government. 

According to the census of 1931, all these 
separate groups constituted a little over 7 percent 
of the working population, and seamen, miners, 
railroad workers, and workers in Alsace-Lorraine 
made up the great bulk of that percentage. A 
brief survey of the operating procedure of these 
plans reveals several interesting features, but two 
conclusions in particular stand out prominently. 
One is that a way has been found to administer 
social insurance provisions successfully within the 
framework of a specific industry.! The other is 
that the wage earners themselves not only demand 
the protection which is afforded them but are 
willing to contribute towards the operation of the 
systems at a much greater personal expense than 
in other countries, where workers are inclined to 
protest against what they consider unduly high 
tax rates. 

Seamen 


Social insurance for seamen, set up as a separate 
plan in the early part of the twentieth century, 
has undergone a number of changes designed 
mainly to bring about much needed simplifica- 
tion. At one time, there were four different 
methods of compensating sick or injured seamen. 
"1 ven tn the general law for workers in commerce and industry certain 


special provisions are made applicable to agricultural workers and domestic 
servants. 
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The system was thoroughly reorganized by the 
decree of June 17, 1938, and additional modifica- 
tions were effected by the decree of December 20, 
1938. 

The principal governing body, under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Merchant Marine, is the 
National Institute for Disabled Seamen. It 
supervises two administrative funds (caisses), 
the General Provident Fund and the Seamen’s 
Pension Fund; the latter combines the earlier 
Registered Seamen’s Pension Fund and the Cater- 
ing Staff Pension Fund, which, as the name im- 
plies, is concerned with employees of the stewards’ 
and pursers’ departments. 


General Provident Fund 


This fund makes provision for benefits in the 
case of occupational accidents, disability, or sick- 
ness for workers of either sex, and in the case of 
maternity for female workers or wives of insured 
individuals. Shipowners’ contributions amount 
to 5.75 percent of wages paid during service at 
sea or on board vessels that are not in commission 
and are laid up in port; their payments are re- 
duced to 1 percent for all other services, such as 
temporary assignment to clerical duty ashore, 
work with a recognized labor union, and so on. 
The seaman’s contribution in the first case 
amounts to 2 percent of his wages and to 1 per- 
cent in the second. When, however, the seaman 
is the owner of a vessel of more than 30 but less 
than 35 tons, engaged in deep-sea fishing, coast- 
wise fishing, or coastal trade, his contribution 
rates are 5 percent and 1 percent, respectively. 
These rates are reduced to 3 percent and 1 per- 
cent when the vessel is of less than 30 tons. 

The French Maritime Labor Code of December 
13, 1926, provides for shipowners’ liability in the 
case of seamen becoming sick or injured at sea, 
and conforms with the terms of the International 
Labour Office Draft Convention No. 55, which 
was signed by the United States and ratified by 
the Senate in August 1938, though France had 
approved but not formally ratified this convention 
by July 1939. In the case of accidents the fund, 
upon cessation of the shipowners’ liability, as- 
sumes the costs of hospitalization, medical and 
pharmaceutical treatment, artificial limbs, et cetera, 
in accordance with the scale established for in- 
dustrial accidents on land. Burial costs are like- 
wise paid by the fund if death is the result of the 
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injury. While the seaman is temporarily jineg. 
pacitated for work, the fund grants him a daily 
allowance equal to 50 percent of his basic wage 
and adds 1 franc per day for one dependent child 
(under 16 years of age); for additional children 
the supplement is proportionately increased up to 
1.80 francs for the seventh and following children. 

If the seaman becomes totally disabled, his 
pension amounts to three-quarters of his basic 
annual wage, but not less than 5,000 franes per 
annum. If such a totally disabled individual re. 
quires the help of an attendant, he receives an 
additional nontransferable allowance of one. 
quarter of his salary, together with a special lump. 
sum grant of 3,000 francs. When the disability 
is less than 100 percent, but not below 50 percent, 
the pension amounts to one-half the assumed wage 
loss suffered because of the disability, up to the 
50-percent degree of incapacity, and the full 
amount of the wage loss beyond the 50-percent 
degree. However, in the case of a disability of 
at least 66 percent, the pension is computed on 
the basis of one-half the salary, with a minimum 
of 3,500 francs per annum. 

Provisions are likewise made for the widows of 
disability pensioners but only if the marriage 
preceded the onset of the disability: if no widow 
survives, the provisions apply to dependent 
orphans. If the death of the insured individual 
occurred as the result of the accident, the widow 
is entitled to 50 percent of the amount which would 
have been paid to the insured in the case of total 
disability. If death occurred while the insured 
person was in receipt of a disability pension, the 
widow or the orphan receives one-half the amount 
which was being paid to him. This amount can, 
however, be increased to 50 percent of the pension 
which would have been paid in the case of 100- 
percent disability if satisfactory proof can be 
offered that death was directly due to the accident 
for which the pension was being paid. Pensioners 
suffering from at least 20-percent disability, or 
widows of pensioners who have dependent children, 
receive an increment of 360 francs annually for 
one child, and up to 660 frances for the seventh and 
following children. 

Upon the cessation of the shipowners’ liability 
for sickness contracted at sea, the fund assumes 
responsibility for expenses under the same condi- 
tions as in the case of accidents. If, however, 
the sickness is contracted otherwise than at sea 
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a qualifying period is required; contributions 
must have been paid up for 50 days of the 90, or 
200 days of the 12 months immediately preceding 
the official notice of sickness. In addition to 
treatment, cash allowances equal to 50 percent 
of the basic wage are paid from the fourth day 
following the official notification of the illness or 
accident and for a period not in excess of 6 months; 
if the insured individual is being treated in a 
hospital, these allowances are reduced from one- 
fifth to three-fifths, according to the marital and 
family status of the pensioner. The insured is 
also required to pay 20 percent of hospital, 
pharmaceutical, and other related expenses, as 
well as 20 percent of the cost of transportation 
to the hospital. Sickness insurance also extends 
to wives and children if the previously noted 
qualifying conditions have been met. 

Maternity benefits paid to women employees 
are made up of (1) a cash grant to cover expenses 
of confinement and delivery; (2) grants during 
the nursing period not to exceed 850 francs and 
not to be less than 175 francs per month for the 
first 4 months; (3) a “rest’’ payment equal to 
50 percent of the employee’s taxable wages for 
the 6 weeks preceding and the 6 weeks following 
delivery, provided that the insured woman ceases 
all gainful work. Wives of insured individuals 
receive only the cash grant to cover expenses of 
confinement and delivery. Maternity benefits 
may not be paid unless the insured woman or the 
husband of the beneficiary bas paid contributions 
for at least 200 days out of the 12 months im- 
mediately preceding the delivery. 


Seamen’s Pension Fund 


This organization, together with its affiliated 
Catering Staff Pension Fund, handles risks of 
invalidity and old age as well as survivor’s pen- 
sions. Unlike the General Provident Fund, in 
which French citizenship is a prime requisite for 
membership, this fund makes provisions for foreign 
seamen and requires no contribution payment 
from them. Here also, in contrast to the other 
fund, the seamen’s contribution is greater than 
that of the shipowners, the respective amounts 
being 5 and 3.5 percent, except that the owner is 
required to pay the entire 8.5 percent in the case 
of foreign seamen. To qualify for an old-age 
pension, the seamen must be at least 50 years of 
age and have had 25 years’ service. Invalidity 
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pensions can be obtained after completion of 300 
months’ service. 

For purposes of pension payments, seamen are 
divided into six groups according to their rating 
on board ship, and a definite minimum for the 
annual pension is set in each case, ranging from 
5,000 francs for common seamen to 10,000 francs 
for masters of ocean-going vessels and similar 
ratings. Minimum widows’ and orphans’ pen- 
sions for these same categories vary from 2,500 to 
5,000 francs a year. The minimum pensions are 
increased when the average annual wage of the 
insured person exceeds an arbitrary figure which is 
set for each group and which varies from 6,000 
francs in group 6 to 14,000 in group 1. Specifi- 
cally, this annual increment amounts to: (1) one- 
half of the portion of the average wage between the 
minimum and 18,000 francs; (2) two-fifths of the 
portion of the average wage between 18,000 and 
30,000 francs; (3) one-third of the portion of the 
average wage in excess of 30,000 francs. The 
minimum pensions of widows and orphans are 
likewise increased by one-half of this increment. 


Miners 


The separate plan of compulsory insurance for 
miners was set up in 1914, and a number of laws 
and decrees, passed between 1914 and 1936, were 
codified by a decree of March 2, 1937, which can 
be considered the basis for existing provisions. 
Since that time and up to as recent a date as 
May 20, 1939, several changes had been made in 
the contribution rates and the scale of benefits. 
The last two modifying decrees provided for 
increased benefits, and it is interesting to note 
that the Government is keenly appreciative of the 
importance of mine workers as a group in the 
national economic system and of the necessity of 
satisfying their demands insofar as possible. In 
submitting the decree of May 20, 1939, to the 
President, the Prime Minister stated that the 
increased pensions and allowances which the 
legislation established would ‘‘contribute to social 
appeasement in a branch of production of which 
the activity constitutes an essential element of our 
national economy and our national defense.” 


Old Age and Invalidity 


All workers and employees in mines and quarries 
are compulsorily insured, but foreign workers are 
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entitled to benefits only when a reciprocal treaty 
exists with the country of their origin. Such 
treaties are now in force with Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Poland, and Spain. Contributions, which 
are payable on wages or salaries up to 20,000 
francs per year, amount to 11 percent, one-half 
of which is paid by the worker and one-half by 
the employer. These contributions are paid 
monthly by the employer to the Miners’ Old-Age 
Fund, which operates as an administrative body 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Labor. 
The State’s subsidy is equivalent to 4.5 percent 
of total wages, together with an additional 100 
million francs per year which is derived from the 
proceeds of a special coal tax. 

The normal retirement age for the receipt of an 
old-age pension is 55, and 30 years of service are 
required. An individual ceasing work under those 
conditions is entitled to a basic pension of 7,500 
francs per annum increased by 90 francs for each 
additional year of work over 30 that he may 
have had on reaching age 55. Retirement at age 
55 is not compulsory, and workers electing to 
remain on the job have their basic pension in- 
creased by 140 francs for each year’s work after 
the age of 55. There is likewise a scaled range of 
pensions for those miners who, on reaching age 
55, have worked for more than 15 years but less 
than 30; these amounts range from 2,752 francs in 
the first case to 7,204 francs for 29 years’ work. 
An additional provision allows miners who have 
worked for 30 years, including 20 years under- 
ground, to retire with full pension at age 51 in 
1939 and 50 from 1940 on. 

Invalidity pensions become payable to miners 
who, after having been in receipt of sickness bene- 
fits from a mutual society for 6 months, are de- 
clared two-thirds incapacitated and who have 
worked in mines for 2,640 working days, at least 
500 of which must have been in the 2 years pre- 
ceding the illness. For the first 5 years this 
pension is paid in the form of monthly benefits of 
390 francs, 90 of which are paid by the mutual 
society and the balance by the Old-Age Pension 
Fund. After 5 years, this is increased to a flat 
annual amount of 4,724 francs. When the in- 
sured individual reaches the age of 65 he receives 
an old-age pension. No invalidity benefits are 
paid, however, if the accident is covered by work- 
men’s compensation laws or if it resulted from the 
worker’s deliberate intent or neglect. 
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Old-age pensions equivalent to one-half the 
amount the husband would have received are 
provided for widows who are 55 years of age, 
Half-orphans under 12 are entitled to a pension 
of 72 francs a month, if the father worked in the 
mines for 792 days during the 3 years preceding 
his death; this amount is doubled in the case of 
full orphans. Payment continues to the age of 
14 if the child attends school regularly. There 
are also provisions for small lump-sum payments 
to widows and orphans on the death of the insured 
worker. 


Sickness Benefits 


Sickness insurance is handled through mutual 
societies, and membership is compulsory for all 
mine workers as well as for employees of factories 
connected with mines when so ordered by minis- 
terial decree. Each mutual society determines 
the amount of the contribution which is to be 
paid in equal amounts by the worker and the 
employer, but which cannot exceed a total of 
3.5 percent of wages up to 18,000 francs a year. 
This contribution is supplemented by a State 
subsidy which varies in amount from year to 
year according to the financial needs of the soci- 
eties. In 1936 this subsidy amounted to nearly 
7,500,000 francs. Each society is also allowed to 
determine the amount of sickness and death bene- 
fits which it shall pay to its members. The only 
Government requirement is that such benefits 
shall in no case be less than those payable under 
the general plan for workers in commerce and 
industry. Details as to the general scale of pay- 
ments are not available, but unofficial information 
leads to the belief that the societies pattern re- 
quirements after the general social insurance plan. 


Workers in Alsace-Lorraine 


The social insurance provisions for gainful 
workers in Alsace-Lorraine are of particular inter- 
est, not only because this is the largest group 
covered by a special system but also because of the 
manner in which the French Government handled 
the problem on the return of these provinces to 
France after the World War. Instead of bringing 
workers in that territory within the scope of 
existing French legislation, thereby necessitating 
complete administrative reorganization with its 
attendant confusion, the Government deemed it 
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wiser to retain the framework built up under 
German legislation and to introduce only modifi- 
cations Decessary in matters of currency and cer- 
tain administrative details. 

Even during the period of German occupation, 
social insurance matters, while conforming to 
provisions in force throughout the rest of Germany, 
were under the direct supervision of the Minister 
for Alsace-Lorraine Affairs and were governed by 
separate legislation. Although the first social 
insurance measures were introduced in Alsace- 
Lorraine as far back as 1883, the legislation which 
constitutes the basis of the present administration 
dates from 1911. On July 19 of that year the 
provisions for sickness insurance for all gainful 
workers, and old-age and invalidity insurance for 
manual workers, were definitely codified. A 
separate law covering old-age and invalidity 
insurance for salaried workers came into effect on 
December 20, 1911. Following the return of the 
provinces to France, the system was maintained 
through the laws of October 17, 1919, and article 
7 of the law of June 1, 1924, which provided for 
the establishment of French civil legislation in the 
Departments of Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin, and Mo- 
selle. Since that time, as in the case of the rest of 
France, there have been a number of modifications 
relating chiefly to changes in amounts of contribu- 
tions and benefits occasioned by fluctuating finan- 
cial and economic conditions throughout the 
country. At the present time, accordingly, the 
situation is as follows. 


Sickness Insurance 


Sickness insurance is compulsory for all manual 
workers, including domestic workers regardless of 
the amount of their remuneration, and for all 
salaried employees whose earnings do not exceed 
25,000 francs a year. Voluntary imsurance is 
available to those who are excluded under the 
latter provision and show that their annual earn- 
ings do not exceed 30,000 francs a year; any person 
so insured automatically ceases to be covered after 
it is established that his or her earnings exceed 
30,000 francs. 

The administration of sickness insurance is en- 
trusted to a local organization, generally estab- 
lished in each commune or large town, or to a 
“plant” fund, which can be set up in establish- 
ments employing at least 150 workers subject to 
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compulsory insurance. In either case the fund 
is self-governing and managed by representatives 
of the insured and the employers on the basis of 
two-thirds for the former and one-third for the 
latter, with a maximum total of 90 persons. The 
amount of the contributions is left to each fund; 
the law merely stipulates that the nominal amount 
should not be in excess of 4.5 percent of the basic 
wage. If, in the case of a wide-spread epidemic or 
exceptionally unusual conditions, it is found that 
nominal contributions do not suffice to meet the 
benefit requirements, the fund may be authorized 
to increase the assessment to 6 percent; any 
further increase in this percentage can be effected 
only on the basis of mutual agreement between 
the workers and their employers. Contributions 
must be paid at least monthly by the employer, 
who bears one-third of the cost. Voluntarily 
insured persons are required to pay the full 
amount. 

Normal sickness benefits include both treat- 
ment and cash allowances. The former becomes 
effective with the beginning of the sickness and 
includes medical and pharmaceutical treatment as 
well as the provision of certain kinds of appliances 
such as eyeglasses and trusses. Cash benefits 
amounting to one-half the basic daily wage are 
paid after the first day of illness which entails a 
complete incapacity for work. These benefits can 
be granted for a maximum of 26 weeks, but the 
various funds can make provisions for supple- 
mentary benefits which may include the extension 
of the 26-weeks maximum or medical attendance 
for members of the insured individual’s family. 

Provisions are also made for maternity benefits 
for women employees or wives of insured workers; 
these include (a) a cash allowance equal to that 
which would be paid under sickness benefits over 
a period of 8 weeks, 6 of which must be imme- 
diately following the delivery; (b) a cash allowance 
of at least 100 francs and not in excess of 200 
francs to cover expenses of confinement and the 
attendance of a midwife; (c) a nursing bonus of 
2 francs a day during the 12 weeks following the 
delivery. 

Finally, in case of the death of an insured mem- 
ber, a funeral benefit of 20 times the basic wage 
is granted. The funds may make this payment 
as much as 40 times the basic wage, but the mini- 
mum payment may not be less than 300 francs. 
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Invalidity, Old-Age, and Survivors’ Insurance 
for Workers 


All manual workers in Alsace-Lorraine are sub- 
ject to compulsory insurance against invalidity, 
old age, and death, and for purposes of contribu- 
tion payments are divided according to the fol- 


lowing wage classes: 


Annual 

earnings 

Class (francs) 
aaa ieee serene menaiadis up to 3,000 
| a ens 3,000 to 5,000 
ach tdslet 4 tniabinee acta 5,000 to 7,000 
Ut chiecadesniasanwe 7,000 to 9,000 
igi diisia inmate cheetah eiestndaanastiladl 9,000 to 11,000 
iin tant omceninniizemeeth 11,000 and over 


Contribution payments are effected by the em- 
ployer by means of stamps which are affixed to a 
book issued to the worker by his local insurance 
fund. The amounts which are paid in equal 
shares by the employer and the worker are cur- 
rently set at: 


Weekly 
contributions 

Clase (francs) 
ae ere .. 1.60 
De inc ordeals eines waking coaaie 2. 70 
REE ee Pete ee ee 4. 00 
i ia latin ints haan ata 5. 30 
i a a i 6. 60 
tl einen nein deh beed & 00 


It is stipulated that after January 1, 1936, actu- 
arial computations will be made at least every 
5 years in order to determine whether or not the 
rates are sufficient for the proper operation of the 
system. If it is found that there is a deficit of 
15 percent, the Government may, by decree, either 
reduce benefit payments by not more than 20 per- 
cent or increase the joint contribution by not 
more than one-third. It may also resort to both 
of these measures. The income of the fund is 
further increased by State subsidies. 

Eligibility for invalidity benefits becomes estab- 
lished when the insured individual has made at 
least 200 weekly contributions, and for old-age 
benefits after completion of 1,200 weekly contribu- 
tions. The old-age pension, which is normally 
payable at age 60, comprises a basic amount of 
600 francs a year increased by a supplement 
amounting to one-fifth of the contributions paid; 
to this is added a State subsidy of 500 francs a 
year. The invalidity pension is payable to persons 
who suffered a loss of at least two-thirds of earn- 
ing capacity during more than 26 weeks—the 
maximum period of treatment under sickness 
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insurance. The amount of the pension is estap. 
lished on the same basis as the old-age pension, 

If the widow of an insured person suffers from 
loss of earning capacity of at least two-thirds, she 
receives two-fifths of the basic amount of the old- 
age pension which her husband was drawing or of 
the invalidity pension to which he would haye 
been entitled. The sum is increased by a State 
subsidy of 500 francs a year plus a lump sum of 
62.50 francs payable as a death benefit. Grants 
to orphans under 15 years of age are equal to one- 
fifth of the deceased father’s pension, with an 
additional State subsidy of 250 francs a year and 
a lump sum of 20.82 francs. 


Salaried Employees’ Insurance 


All salaried employees whose annual earnings 
do not exceed 30,000 francs and who have not 
reached the age of 55 on entering their occupation 
are insured against invalidity, old age, and death, 
There are 13 wage classes ranging from 3,600 
francs to 30,000 francs: 


Annual earnings 


Class (francs) 
iineme up to 3,600 
seen 3,600 to 4,800 


a _. 4,800 to 6,000 
hed __.. 6,000 to 7,500 
ii dhk acces 7,500 to 9,200 
ES eee . 9,200 to 11,000 
is ase eas Meecha 11,000 to 13,000 
sie 13,000 to 15,000 
ae swecscceee Bee 0 IBA 
See : 18,000 to 21,000 
a teas aren _.... 21,000 to 24,000 
a an __.. 24,000 to 27,000 


. 27,000 to 30,000 


Contributions are fixed on a monthly basis and 
are paid by the employer, whose share is one-half 
of the amount; they range from 15 francs in 
Class A to 140 francs in Class N; they must be 
remitted no later than the 15th of the month 
following that for which the report is made. 
Voluntary insurance is made available to any 
employee leaving a covered occupation who has 
made at least 6 monthly contributions under the 
compulsory system. In that case, he is expected 
to pay the full amount of contribution. If he has 
paid 120 monthly contributions he is allowed to 
retain his acquired benefits merely through the 
payment of an annual fee of 12 francs. In order 
to qualify for the old-age pension, male employees 
must have been within the scope of the plan for 
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at least 120 contribution months and female 
employees for 60 months. 

The old-age pension is constituted by a basic 
amount of 720 francs annually, increased by 25 
percent of the first 120 contributions and 20 per- 
cent of the contributions paid thereafter. The 
invalidity pension which is established in the same 
manner as the old-age pension becomes payable if 
the beneficiary has suffered a loss of earning capac- 
ity of at least 50 percent for more than 26 weeks. 
Widows’ pensions comprise a basic sum of 360 
francs annually and an increment of two-fifths the 
amount which was being paid to the deceased 
husband or to which he would have been entitled 
in case of invalidity. Orphans’ pensions, granted 
to children under 18 years of age, amount to 120 
francs; to this is added a supplement of one-tenth 
of the deceased parent’s pension in the case of 
half-orphans and one-sixth in the case of full 
orphans. The sum total of the survivors’ pen- 
sions may not exceed the pension which the de- 
ceased worker was drawing or to which he would 
have been entitled. 


Railroad Workers 


Prior to August 31, 1937, five of the seven main 
railway systems were privately operated under 
State charters. Since that date, all railroads have 
been nationalized and taken over by a State- 
controlled organization known as La Société 
Nationale des Chemins de Fer Frangais, which 
has acquired all their assets, assumed all their 
obligations, and will be responsible for their opera- 
tion as a unit until January 1, 1983, at which time 
they will revert to the State. Prior to the national- 
ization decree, each line had its own old-age 
pension fund, under the supervision of a general 
Pensions Committee of 10 members, 3 representing 
the State, 3 the railroads, 3 the employees, and 
1 the pensioners. These funds were scheduled to 
be consolidated as of January 1, 1938. No infor- 
mation is at present available to indicate whether 
the new organization has effected any changes in 
the social insurance provisions in force before 
August 31, 1937, and therefore the situation as of 
that time is outlined here. 

All permanent employees of the railroads are 
protected against the risks of sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, old age, and death, while auxiliary 
employees are insured under the general plan for 
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workers in commerce and industry. No employee 
contributions are required with respect to the 
costs of sickness and maternity allowances, but 
the workers do participate in a number of ways 
in the accumulation of funds for the other plans. 
In addition to contributing 5 percent of their 
salary or wage, they must pay the full amount 
of their remuneration for the first month following 
their affiliation with the system, as well as one- 
twelfth of any annual wage increase which they 
may receive. If the wage exceeds 60,000 francs 
a year, contributions are based on 40 percent of 
the amount between 60,000 and 100,000 francs, 
and 30 percent on any figure up to 180,000 francs. 
The railways’ contributions are supposed to be 
sufficient to balance yearly expenditures and 
amount approximately to 15 percent of wages 
and salaries. Although there is no fixed subsidy 
from the State, it has been making up operating 
losses of the roads and, thus, may be said to bear 
the full amount of employers’ contributions. 


Old-Age, Invalidity, and Survivors’ Benefits 


Railroad workers become entitled to an old-age 
pension at age 55, and after 25 years’ membership 
in the organization; this age limit is reduced by 
5 years for engineers and firemen who have served 
at least 15 years in those capacities. The pension 
itself amounts to 1/50 of the individual’s average 
annual wage for each year of service; this “average 
wage”’ is computed on the basis of the pensioner’s 
3 highest-paid years of service. The minimum 
pension is 5,000 francs a year, and the maximum 
may not exceed three-fourths of the “average” 
salary if that salary is not more than 40,000 
francs; in the case of salaries above 40,000 francs, 
the pension is reduced according to a scale in 
descending ratio to the size of the salary. A 
deferred pension, at age 55, is given to employees 
leaving railroad employment after 15 years of 
service, and personal contributions, plus interest, 
are refunded to those leaving the service before 
the completion of 15 years. 

The payment of invalidity benefits is not 
dependent on any waiting period if the injury or 
sickness results from the performance of regular 
duties. In other cases, contributions must have 
been paid over a period of 15 years in order to 
establish eligibility. 

Widows or orphans are granted an allowance of 
one-half the pension which was being paid to an 
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insured person or to which he would have been en- 
titled. The widower of a woman employee does 
not receive survivor’s compensation; however, a 
widow who is herself a railroad employee is not 
disqualified for the receipt of her own old-age 
pension because she is also the recipient of a 
widow’s pension. A childless widow must have 
been married to the insured individual at least 
3 years in order to qualify for a pension. 


Sickness Insurance 


As stated before, the full costs of the system are 
borne by the railways, which provide whatever 
funds are necessary to make payments in accord- 
ance with the scale established by the national 
social insurance laws. While the State does not 
grant a direct subsidy, it does, as in the case of 
old-age pensions, make up any operating deficits. 
For several years the railways contended that the 
basic law of June 30, 1931, establishing sickness 
insurance for railway employees, did not extend 
such benefits to the employee’s family. As a 
result of an action brought by the unions, claim- 
ing that such benefits were intended by the law, a 
decree of August 6, 1938, was promulgated which 
makes the spouse and children of the employee 
eligible for benefits under the general law for em- 
ployees in commerce and industry. 


Coordination With General Insurance System 


Various decrees have been passed to equalize 
the benefits guaranteed by the special systems 
and the general system and to protect the benefit 
rights of workers transferring from one system to 
another. In the law of October 28, 1935, regulat- 
ing the general provisions for social insurance in 
commerce and industry, article 23 states that 
“decrees are to fix the rules for the coordination 
of these various plans with the general social in- 
surance system, and determine the procedure for 
the settlement of the claims of an individual pass- 
ing from one system to another .. .” 

To qualify for protection under the miners’ 
plan, a person transferring from the general sys- 
tem must complete two calendar quarters of affilia- 
tion in the case of sickness insurance, four in the 
case of maternity insurance, and eight with re- 
spect to invalidity insurance. If certain benefits 
should become due in the interim, the necessary 
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payments are made in accordance with the rules 
of the mutual-aid society with which the new mine 
worker has become affiliated, and the worker js 
given credit for the full time spent in his former 
occupation. The miners’ mutual society is reim. 
bursed by the appropriate organization of the 
general system. If a mine worker should enter 
an occupation in commerce and industry, the 
miners’ system remains responsible for any benefits 
that may become payable during the periods indi- 
cated above. 

The decree pertaining to railroad employees js 
more particularly concerned with the status of 
“temporary” and “‘permanent”’ workers, the infer- 
ence being that there is little or no tendency on the 
part of individuals to shift from railroad work to 
other lines of activity, or conversely. As ob- 
served before, temporary workers are covered 
under the general system; this also applies to the 
families of permanent employees. To qualify for 
invalidity and old-age benefits under the special 
system, an individual who transfers from the 
general system must complete 2 years’ service in 
his permanent status. Any old-age pension rights 
that may have been acquired under the general 
system are retained and ultimately paid with the 
benefits which have been earned on account of 
railroad service. Inversely, a railroad man trans- 
ferring to a job under the general system receives 
credit, for purposes of computing the pension 
amount under that system, for payments made on 
his account, including those made prior to June 
30, 1930 (the effective date of the general system), 
on condition that his wages did not exceed the 
maximum limit established by the general system. 

With respect to workers in Alsace-Lorraine, the 
question of affiliation is mainly to define what 
constitutes the ‘place of business.”” The location 
of the head office is the determining factor in the 
great majority of cases. The residence of the 
worker, however, is considered the place of busi- 
ness when he works at home or by the job. This 
is also the case for persons who are employed at 
times in the Departments which make up Alsace- 
Lorraine and at times in some other Department 
and for persons who work simultaneously for em- 
ployers within and without Alsace-Lorraine, since 
it is stipulated that no one can be covered under 
both the general and the special system. 
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RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


SOLOMON KuZNETS* 


As of July 1, 1939, employees of railroad carriers were excluded from coverage under State 
unemployment compensation laws and came under the provisions of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, administered by the Railroad Retirement Board. Through the cooperation 


of the Railroad Retirement Board the Bulletin will carry regularly summary 


ta on operations 


under the railroad unemployment insurance system as well as data on operations under the 


Railroad Retirement Act. 


Toe RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
of 1938, as amended on June 20, 1939, creates a 
national pooled-fund system of unemployment 
insurance for railroad workers, administered by 
the Railroad Retirement Board. The coverage 
of the act in terms of both employment and wages 
is substantially the same as that of the railroad 
old-age annuity and death-benefit system, the 
benefit phases of which are also administered by 
the Board under the Railroad Retirement Acts 
of 1935 and 1937. The Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act became effective for both con- 
tributions and benefits on July 1, 1939, as of which 
date the States were required to exempt railroad 
employment from their unemployment compen- 
sation programs. 

The railroad unemployment insurance system 
is financed by employer contributions at the rate 
of 3 percent on the first $300 of the monthly 
compensation of each employee. The contribu- 
tions, which accrue on compensation payable 
with respect to employment after June 30, 1939, 
are to be collected by the Board at quarterly or 
other intervals and deposited with the Treasury. 
Ninety percent of the collections are deposited in 
the unemployment trust fund to the credit of the 
railroad unemployment insurance account, similar 
to the accounts maintained for State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies. The balance of the 
collections is credited to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance administration fund, all moneys 
in which are permanently appropriated and are 
continuously available to the Board for expenses 
of administering the unemployment insurance 
system. 

In addition to 90 percent of the contributions 
collected by the Board the railroad unemployment 
insurance account is credited with amounts trans- 
ferred directly or indirectly from State unemploy- 





*Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of Research and Information Service, 
Division of Research 
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ment funds. These amounts consist of (a) a share 
of the balance in the State pooled fund as of 
June 30, 1939, equal to the ratio of contributions 
from railroad employers and employees to total 
contributions collected and credited to such fund 
as of that date; (b) balances in reserve accounts 
of railroad employers as of June 30, 1939; and (c) 
all contributions from railroad employers and em- 
ployees collected in the second half of 1939. 
Similarly, in addition to 10 percent of the con- 
tributions collected by the Board, the railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund is 
credited with the amounts collected or collectible 
by the Treasury under title [IX ' of the Social 
Security Act from railroad employers with respect 
to 1936, 1937, 1938, and the first half of 1939, less 
the estimated amounts returned from such collec- 
tions to the 13 States and 2 Territories whose 
unemployment compensation laws were certified 
by the Social Security Board after December 31, 
1936. 

Railroad unemployment benefits are payable 
with respect to unemployment occurring after 
June 30, 1939. Benefits to eligible workers accrue 
for each day of unemployment, including Sundays 
and holidays, in excess of 7 in a half-month, 
or period of 15 consecutive days.? The daily 
benefit amount is based on the total credited com- 
pensation during the base year. Wages from other 
than railroad employers and the excess of com- 
pensation over $300 with respect to any month are 
not credited. Benefits start at a minimum daily 
amount of $1.75 for employees with base-year 
“1 Now, except for sec. 904, reenacted as ch. 9, subch. C, of the Internal 
Revenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. 

? For workers compensated on a mileage basis, that is, for employees in 
the road (train and engine) service, no day can be regarded as a day of un- 
employment if it occurs within a half-month in which the employee earned 
at least 8 times the schedule daily rate of pay for his occupation. This pro- 
vision takes account of the prevailing practice of maximum mileage limita- 
tion per month established under labor agreements. Asa result of this limita- 
tion engineers, conductors, firemen, brakemen, and similar employees regu- 


larly have lay-off days on which they are not in fact available for employment 
in their usual occupation. 
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compensation of $150 to $200. In the five higher 
benefit classes the daily benefit is increased 
successively by 25 cents as base-year compensation 
rises in intervals of $275. The maximum daily 
benefit is $3 for employees with base-year com- 
pensation of $1,300 or over. The maximum 
amount of benefits in the benefit year is 80 times 
the daily benefit amount. 

The system of daily benefits covers total unem- 
ployment as well as a considerable part of what in 
State unemployment compensation is described 
as partial unemployment. No benefit provision is 
made for days in which the employee was paid for 
only part of the day, because this type of unem- 
ployment is not common in the railroad industry. 
However, for employees whose normal work shift 
includes a part of each of 2 consecutive calendar 
days, a day may be defined as a period of 24 hours. 

To qualify for benefits an employee must have 
compensation in the base year of $150 or more. 
In addition he must serve a waiting period within 
6 months of the beginning of the benefit year. 
Prior to amendment the waiting-period require- 
ment of the act was either 15 consecutive days of 
unemployment or two periods of 15 consecutive 
days, each of which contained at least 8 days of 
unemployment. The amendatory act approved 
June 20, 1939, i. e., before benefits became pay- 
able, substituted a waiting period of at least 8 
days of unemployment in a period of 15 consecu- 
tive days. The benefit year of an employee is a 
12-month period beginning with the first day of 
the 15-day period for which benefits are first 
payable to him, or are first payable after the 
termination of the preceding benefit year. The 
base year is the preceding calendar year if the 
benefit year begins between July 1 and December 
31, and the year before the preceding calendar 
year if the benefit year begins between January 1 
and June 30. Thus, for all employees whose 
benefit year begins between July 1, 1939, and 
June 30, 1940, the base year is the calendar year 
1938. It may be noted that while operations 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act were not commenced until 1939, records of 
employee compensation for 1938 were compiled 
by the Board as part of its administration of the 
railroad retirement system. 

The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
does not bar from coverage under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws the nonrailroad 





In fact, under 
the act the Board is authorized to enter into re. 
ciprocal agreements with State agencies which 
would permit combining the wages of dual. 
coverage workers credited under either system 
for the purpose of paying benefits under the State 
or the Federal act with equitable reimbursement 


employment of railroad workers. 


to the paying agency. The act also provides 
that after June 30, 1939, days with respect to 
which an employee is receiving or has received 
State unemployment benefits cannot be counted 
as days of unemployment for railroad benefit 
purposes. 

The magnitude of the dual-coverage problem 
should not be exaggerated. A study of the wage 
reports for 1937, compiled by the Railroad Retire. 
ment Board and the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance of the Social Security Board, 
shows that of a total of 1,957,688 employees with 
credited railroad compensation 244,481 employees 
also had wages taxable under title VIII of the 
Social Security Act. Thus, if the experience of 
1937 is taken as a guide, a maximum of 12.5 
percent of the railroad employees would also have 
employment covered by State unemployment 
compensation laws. Because in a number of 
States unemployment compensation does not 
cover employees of small firms who are included 
in the old-age insurance program, it is likely that 
the proportion of dual coverage is below 12 percent. 
A more detailed analysis made for all the class | 
railroad employees found in this dual-coverage 
group reveals that 85,986 of a total of 193,013 
had less than $150 in railroad compensation in 
the year 1937 and would not therefore have been 
eligible for railroad benefits. Of those who had 
railroad compensation of $150 or over, 46,727 
had less than $100 in wages taxable under title 
VIII of the Social Security Act and would be 
unlikely to have met the minimum earnings 
eligibility requirements under State laws. The 
problems of dual coverage are really acute there- 
fore only with respect to the balance of 60,300 
employees of class I railroads, constituting less 
than 5 percent of the total number of employees 
of this class of employers with credited railroad 
compensation of $150 or over. 

Originally the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act specified that employees who began 4 
benefit year in the States between July 1, 1938, 


* No such agreements have been effected as yet. 
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and June 30, 1939, should have this benefit year 
continued under the Federal system. Because of 
the administrative complexities that such transi- 
tional provisions would entail, the amendatory act 
diminated them. Instead the amendatory act 
provided that unemployment in the period from 
June 16 to June 30, 1939, was to be counted toward 
waiting-period credit even though State benefits 
were received with respect to such unemployment. 
In effect, therefore, in the transition from the 
State to the Federal system continuously unem- 
ployed workers were permitted to begin a benefit 
year under the Federal act on the day following 
the termination of their benefits under State 
laws.* 


Administrative System 


The administrative machinery developed by 
the Board is designed to provide the greatest pos- 
sible decentralization consistent with expeditious 
and economical processing of claims and the keep- 
ing of wage records in the national headquarters 
in Washington. Facilities for filing claims are 
provided at or near the place of usual employ- 
ment through cooperative arrangements with the 
carriers by virtue of which foremen, station agents, 
and other employees of the railroad employer are 
designated as unemployment claims agents. The 
claims agent transmits the claim to his supervisor 
in the railroad organization, known as the coun- 
tersigning agent. The countersigning agents, 
generally located at railroad division points, are 
in charge of a varying number of claims agents. 
They certify the identity and signature of the 
claims agents and forward the daily batch of 
claims to one of the 12 regional offices of the 
Board. 

The regional offices have clearly defined juris- 
dictions covering claims agents located along the 
right-of-way of specified railroad divisions and 
countersigning agents located at specified division 
points. Because it consists in fact of railroad 
divisions, the regional office jurisdiction is not 
strictly territorial. For many purposes it is 
useful nevertheless to outline the coverage of the 
regional offices in terms of States or portions of 
States. Such an outline is presented in table 1. 

The major function of the regional offices is the 





‘ For a more detailed discussion of the act, see Couper, W. J., “The Rail- 
toad Unemployment Insurance Act and Unemployment Compensation 
Administration,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 8 (August 1938), pp. 
17-16. 
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Table 1.—Areas served by regional offices of the Railroad 
Retirement Board 





cena -“jpeaees Territory served 








B, SOR seconde Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 4.1 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 

2. New York City..| New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 20.1 
east of Pittsburgh, Delaware, Mary- 
land, small section of northeastern 
West Virginia, the Cape Charles pen- 
insula of Virginia. 

Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh and west), 12.3 
Ohio, Michigan, western half of West 
Virginia, northeastern and central 
vagy 

Indiana, Illinois, Iowa (except south- 16.8 
western corner), southern and north- 
cospen Wisconsin, southwestern Ken- 
tucky. 

District of Columbia, Virginia (except 6.2 
for minor area in southwest), south- 
eastern West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina (except southwestern portion), 
eastern South Carolina. 

.| Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, western South Carolina, 
western North Carolina, extreme 
southwest of Virginia, southern Ken- 
tucky. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South 4.5 
Dakota (except section in southwest), 
eastern Montana, northwestern Wis- 
consin. 

8. Kansas City, Mo.| Missouri, Oklahoma (except tip of Pan- 9.4 
handle), Arkansas (except southwest- 
ern corner), Kansas (except extreme 
west), eastern half of Nebraska, south- 
west corner of Iowa. small piece of 
southern South Dakota. 

Louisiana, Texas, southwest corner of 5. 
Arkansas, southern and eastern New 
Mexico, small piece of southeastern 
Arizona. 

Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, western 4.1 
Nebraska, extreme west of Kansas, 
southwestern South Dakota, southern 
Idaho, southeast corner of Oregon, 
northeast corner of Nevada, northern 
half of Arizona, northern and western 
New Mexico, tip of Oklahoma Pan- 
handle. 

Washington, northern Idaho, western 3.3 
half of Montana, Oregon (except for 
extreme south and west), Alaska. 

California, bulk of Nevada, south seg- 6.1 
ment Oregon, southern Arizona, small 
ant pea part of New Mexico, 
Hawaii. 
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adjudication of claims. If a claim applies to a 
period containing compensable days of unemploy- 
ment, the regional office certifies a benefit payment 
to the disbursing office of the Treasury, located 
in all but one instance in the same city, which 
prepares and mails the benefit check. Benefit 
checks, forms certifying that the waiting period 
has been served, and in some cases notices that 
the claim cannot be certified are mailed directly 
to the claimant at his home address. If a claim 
requires further investigation it is referred by the 
regional office to one of the 54 district offices of 
the Board. The district offices and the field agents 
attached to them constitute the local arm of the 
Board’s administrative apparatus. In addition to 
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investigating individual claims by direct contact 
with claimants and other persons in possession of 
the required information, the district offices assist 
the countersigning and claims agents in maintain- 
ing proper standards of procedure and report to 
the regional offices any difficulties or apparent 
irregularities in the operation of claims agents. 


Claims Procedure 


In applying for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits for the first time, or for the first time after the 
expiration of a benefit year, the unemployed 
worker must fill out a form known as the “appli- 
cation for certificate of benefit rights.’’ This form 
is filed with the claims agent for transmission to the 
regional office and to it is attached the “certificate 
of service months and wages’ furnished by the 
worker. The latter certificate, prepared by the 
Board, is distributed to railroad employees 
through the employer in May and June of each 
year. It shows the amount of compensation and 
months of service credited to the employee on the 
records of the Board for the base year as well as 
for the period from January 1937 through the 
last completed calendar year. It is, therefore, an 
official notification apprising the covered employee 
of the compensation credited to him for both retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance purposes and 
of his rights under either system. If the applicant 
does not have the certificate he lists on the appli- 
cation the names of his employers for the base 
year, indicating the departments or divisions in 
which he worked. 

The major purpose of the application is to 
facilitate the determination of benefit rights in 
the regional office. For this reason, in addition to 
a certain amount of identifying and statistical 
information, the application calls for a statement 
as to whether the applicant agrees with the record 
of his base-year wages shown on the certificate 
and as to the use by the applicant of more than 
one social security account number. If the 
applicant believes that the record of his wages is 
incorrect, he is asked to list his employers in the 
base year, the periods of employment, and the 
amount of compensation. Such a statement of 
the employment history for the base year as well 
as the briefer description required of applicants 
who have no certificates is designed to expedite 
the correction of errors and the collection of 


missing wage reports. 
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In routine cases, the determination of benefit 
rights in the regional office is based on the 
certificate of service months and wages furnished 
with the application. The determination results 
in mailing to the applicant a “certificate of benefit 
rights,’”’ which shows, in addition to the base. 
year wages, the daily benefit amount and the 
maximum amount of benefits for the benefit year. 
Where no certificate of service months and wages 
is attached to the application, the determination 
is made by using the base-year wage register of 
all railroad employees, copies of which are avail- 
able in every regional office. Only when the 
applicant protests his record of base-year wages or 
appears to have wages recorded under more than 
one social security account number will an investi- 
gation in the field or in the Washington head- 
quarters be required prior to final determination, 
Even in the majority of such cases, however, 
a tentative determination is made subject to later 
adjustment. 

At the same time as the applicant fills out an 
application he also initiates a “registration and 
claim form.’”’ While an application is made only 
once for a benefit year, a claim is prepared once 
in every registration period of 15 consecutive 
days beginning with the first day of unemploy- 
ment. Space is provided on the claim form for 
registration with respect to each day of unemploy- 
ment falling within the registration period. 
Under the regulations of the Board, registration 
with respect to the first day of unemployment 
must be made on the same day or, if it happens to 
be a Sunday or holiday, on the business day follow- 
ing. Registration with respect to each subsequent 
day of unemployment may be made on the same 
or the following business day. When the regis- 
tration period of 15 consecutive days is completed, 
the claim is sent to the countersigning agent, and 
the claimant is furnished with a receipt or “a 
record of claim.’ If the claimant transfers from 
one claims agent to another during the registra- 
tion period a transfer form is prepared by the 
original claims agent, who attaches the original to 
the claim for the first part of the registration 
period and gives a duplicate to the claimant. 
This duplicate is attached by the second claims 
agent to the claim for the remainder of the 
registration period. 

Routine claims for a complete registration period 
reaching the regional office through countersigning 
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agents may contain registrations with respect to 
from 1 to 15 days of unemployment in the regis- 
tration period. The significant dividing line is, of 
course, 7 or fewer as contrasted with 8 or more 
days of unemployment. The adjudication of 
claims in the latter group will result either in the 
mailing to the claimant of a “certificate of waiting- 
period credit’’ or in the certification of a benefit 
payment to the disbursing office of the Treasury. 
With the benefit certification goes also a notice to 
the claimant which is mailed from the Treasury 
with the check. This notice states that the check 
represents a benefit payment for compensable 
days of unemployment within a specified 15-day 
period. 

Claims for a complete registration period con- 
taining 7 or fewer days of unemployment may 
be received from claimants either before or after 
they have served their waiting period. When 
received from claimants who have not yet served 
their waiting period, such claims cannot be cer- 
tified either for waiting-period credit or for bene- 
fits. When such claims are received from claim- 
ants who have previously satisfied the waiting- 
period requirement, the days of unemployment 
registered on them must be taken into account in 
adjudicating a claim for the next registration pe- 
riod because under the Board regulations a half- 
month for which a benefit payment is certified 
need not coincide with the registration period. If 
a half-month can be established which begins with 
a day of unemployment in a registration period 
of less than 8 days of unemployment and ends in 
the next registration period and which contains 
the same or larger number of compensable days 
of unemployment than the second registration 
period, a benefit payment is certified on the basis 
of such half-month. For recordkeeping purposes 
the benefit certification in such cases is assumed 
to apply to the claim for the second registration 
period. However, the days of unemployment in 
the second registration period following the last 
day for which a benefit payment is certified are 
taken into account in adjudicating the claim for 
the third registration period. 

In addition to claims for complete registration 
periods, claims are received which do not account 
for each of the 15 days as either a day of unem- 
ployment or a day in which the claimant is either 
employed or not available for work. If these are 
claims connected with a transfer from one claims 
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agent to another they are combined for the regis- 
tration period. When the transfer involves more 
than one regional office the office to whose juris- 
diction the claimant transferred will transmit the 
claim to the first regional office. It should be 
noted that the same procedure is followed in other 
interregional transfers which do not occur within 
a single registration period. Thus the complete 
docket for the claimant remains for the duration 
of the benefit year in the regional office which 
received his application and his first claim. Non- 
transfer claims for incomplete registration periods 
are processed in the same manner as claims for 
complete registration period. 

The claims procedure of regional offices does 
not provide for the ‘‘disallowing”’ of claims in the 
sense in which that term is used in State unem- 
ployment compensation practice. Claims are re- 
ceived from employees who have failed to file 
applications for certificate of benefit rights or 
whose application shows less than $150 in base- 
year compensation or the validity of whose regis- 
tration with respect to some or all of the days of 
unemployment in the registration period is in 
doubt. Such claims are investigated through the 
district offices and field agents until cleared as 
valid compensable or noncompensable claims or 
set aside as invalid. The major factors in dis- 
allowance in State practice—no wage record or 
insufficient earnings—affect in regional office pro- 
cedure the disposition of applications rather than 
of claims.’ In this connection it should be noted 
that the device of preliminary notification of em- 
ployees as to their unemployment benefit rights 
through the distribution of certificates of service 
months and wages tends to discourage the filing 
of applications by ineligible employees. 


Statistics of Operations 


Tables 2, 3, and 4 present statistics covering 
substantially the first quarter of railroad unem- 
ployment insurance operations in July-September 
1939. Claims agents began to accept applications 
and claims on June 26,° and regional offices were 


5 In effect all claims under the Railroad Retirement Board procedure are 
comparable to continued claims in State usage because they apply to a regis- 
tration period and are filed at the end of such period. The application for 
certificate of benefit rights is similar to some extent to the first initial claim 
in a benefit year under State systems, serving the purpose mainly of a request 
for a determination of benefit rights. There are no railroad forms comparable 
to initial claims for second and subsequent claim series in the States. 

* Because of the delay in providing the facilities, registrations with respect 
to days of unemployment between June 16 and June 26 were accepted even 
though not made on the same or following business day. 
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opened for application and claim processing on 
the same date. Statistics for the United States are 
presented on a weekly basis corresponding to the 
period for which regional offices furnish reports to 
Washington. Cumulative figures by regional 
offices are presented for the entire quarter. 


Table 2.—Applications for certificate of benefit rights 
received and certificates issued under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, July-September 1939 




















Applications | Certificates 
Week ended received issued 

Total through September 29....._______. 108, 441 105, 049 
EER a ee ee 27, 848 19, 013 
I iacetiatiaditeh dl nati iininicatemiaperiainmidienednnaemes 25, 013 28, 315 
hE edlindnicccgamanatinnenimnediinies 10, 892 12, 526 
ESR NTE TS aE 7, 539 7,009 
July 28! 5, 978 5, 736 
Ee eae T 5, 899 5, 868 
SLA aE 4, 19 4,310 
RS RL a a 3, 507 3,740 
“ss SF SSSA Se 4, 764 4,911 
eS 3, 134 3, 759 
cnn enhipdeeminibeniicimanibtadl 2, 823 2, 780 
CL SST 2,944 3,110 
 — Tee 2, 165 2,073 
LASTER 1, 896 1, 899 

1 &-day period ended July 28. 


Table 2 shows the number of applications for 
certificates of benefit rights received in the regional 
offices and the number of certificates issued. A 
total of 108,441 applications was received through 
September 29. This number approximates an 
unduplicated count of eligible workers who have 
been unemployed at any time between June 16 
and the end of September and have exercised their 
rights under the law. Of the total applications, 
1,213 were received from employees whose cer- 
tificates of service months and wages showed 
base-year compensation below $150, and 11,931 
applications, or about 11 percent of the total, 
were received without certificates of service 
months and wages attached. Some of the applica- 
tions in the latter group may also have been filed 
by employees whose base-year compensation was 
below the eligibility minimum. A total of 105,049 
certificates of benefit rights was issued through 
September 29, or 3,392 less than the number of 
applications received. This difference is con- 
siderably larger than the load of applications 
pending routine processing or more detailed in- 
vestigation, because the count of applications 
includes forms received from ineligible employees. 

The weekly series (table 2) for both applications 
and certificates show a marked downward trend, 
beeause an application is filed and a certificate is 
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issued only once in the benefit year. The number 
of applications received in the first few weeks of 
operation reflects primarily the amount of unem- 
ployment which existed at the time facilities were 
first provided for filing applications and claims 
rather than the volume of new unemployment 
which began in the second half of June or in July. 

Table 3 presents figures on claims received, cer- 
tificates of waiting-period credit issued, and 
benefit certifications made in the regional offices 
through September 29. A total of 346,019 claims 
was received, and 265,177 certifications for waiting 
period or benefits were made during this period. 
The number of claims covered by the certifica- 
tions for waiting period or benefits is somewhat 
in excess of 265,177, because of the cases men- 
tioned above in which two or more claim forms 
apply to a single registration period. The num- 
ber of claims received exceeds the number of 
claims certified by about 80,000. The balance 
of claims awaiting processing on September 29, 
however, did not exceed 16,000. The difference 
between these two figures approximates the num- 
ber of claims on which no certification action could 
be taken because they applied to registration 


Table 3.—Claims received, certificates of waiting-period 
credit issued, and benefit payments certified under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, July- 
September 1939 





Certifi- Benefit payments certified 


3} ae 
Claims of | 
Period re- /waiting- j Average 
ceived | period | Num- | Amount | Per cer- 
credit ber | tifica- 
issued tion 











Sere 346, 019 | 88,362 |176, 815 |$2,608,999.50 $14.76 
July 1-July 22...........-.- 79, 432 | 34, 601 5, 391 79, 575. 75 14. 76 
July 24-July 28............ 16,918 | 10,392 | 12, 880 180, 121. 25 13. 98 
Week ended August 4.____| 32,546 | 6,804 7,902 127, 213. 25 16. 10 
Week ended August 11_...| 23, 981 6, 182 | 16,134 | 240, 879. 25 14.8% 
Week ended August 18____| 20, 845 6,047 | 14,320 214, 407. 50 14.97 
Week ended August 25....| 27,387 | 4,280 | 16,706 | 256, 264.50 15. 34 
Week ended September 2 _| 23,849 | 5,028 | 16,535 | 241, 141.00 14. 58 
Week ended September 9 _| 31, 776 3,614 | 16,717 254, 521. 50 15.23 
Week ended September 15.| 24,408 | 5,056 | 24,556 | 367, 800. 25 14. 98 
Week ended September 22 _| 33,953 | 3,312 | 25,678 | 380,331. 50 14.81 
Week ended September 29_| 21,704 | 2,956 | 19,905 | 286,743.75 13. 34 




















periods with fewer than 8 days of unemployment, 
or because, in a small proportion of cases, they 
were filed by ineligible workers. 

The total amount of benefits certified during 
the period is nearly $2,609,000, or an average of 
$14.76 per certification. These certifications 
apply to a period of 15 consecutive days in which 
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there are at least 8 days of unemployment; the 
number of compensable days of unemployment 
may vary from 1 to8. The certification may vary, 
therefore, from $1.75 (1 compensable day at the 
minimum rate) to $24.00 (8 compensable days at 
the maximum rate). The average benefit per 


Table 4.—Applications for certificate of benefit rights 
and claims received, certificates of waiting-period 
credit issued, and benefit payment certifications 
made under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, by regional offices, July-September 1939 

















| Benefit payments 
— certified 
Applica- | cates of |____ 
tions re- | Claims | waiting- 

Region te received | perio | Average 

credit | Number | 8mount 

issued per certi- 

fication 
Total | 108,441 | 346,019 | 88,362 176, 815 $14. 76 
Boston _. 4, 600 13, 879 3, 781 6, 964 | 15. 54 
New York | 25,057 | 81,751 20, 267 39, 917 | 14. 33 
Cleveland | 12, 920 | 43, 969 11, 159 24, 025 | 14. 10 
Chicago | 17, 965 | 57,307 14,911 28, 707 | 14.44 
Richmond. - . 4, 028 13, 381 3,325 7,062 | 15. 64 
Atlanta. . | 11, 301 38, 938 9, 244 21,310 15.05 
Minneapolis 4, 041 9, 813 | 2, 885 4, 582 14. 40 
Kansas City | 10,748 33,612 | 8, 607 17, 628 15. 61 
Dallas... .. | 6, 677 23, 819 5, 408 12, 537 14. 08 
Denver 4, 388 12, 048 3, 510 5, 700 15. 30 
Seattle. - ’ 2, 059 4, 962 1, 615 2, 262 | 15. 73 
San Francisco... | 4, 567 12, 450 3, 570 6,121 | 16. 99 








certification is scarcely comparable with average 
State benefits for weeks of total unemployment; 
many benefits are certified for what in State 
practice would be considered a week of total 
unemployment plus a week of partial unemploy- 
ment or for two weeks of partial unemployment. 

As indicated above, money for benefits is with- 
drawn from the railroad unemployment insurance 
account in the unemployment trust fund main- 
tained by the Treasury. In the first quarter of 
operations, before the collection of contributions 
was begun and before any substantial transfers 
from State accounts could be effected, the money 
in the railroad unemployment insurance account 
consisted almost wholly of an advance by the 
Treasury provided for in the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and repayable on or before 
January 1, 1941.’ 

The weekly series on claims received (table 3) 
tends to show a recurrence of a relatively large 
number in one week followed by a considerably 
smaller number in the next week, followed in its 
turn by a large volume of receipts in the third 
week. In interpreting this series it should be 


’ See table 4, p. 89 of this issue. 
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recalled that a claim is completed and transmitted 
to the regional office only once in a period of 15 
consecutive days. If a substantial number of 
continuously unemployed workers, therefore, com- 
pleted their claims in the third week after the 
beginning of operations, and if they continue to 
remain unemployed and file claims for some time 
thereafter, their claims are bound to increase the 
volume of receipts every other week. Again, 
because a claim is filed only once in a period of 
15 days the number of claims filed or received 
during a week does not account for all eligible 
claimants unemployed at some time during that 
week. The claims for a number of them may be 
filed or received in the next week. 

The weekly series on certificates of waiting- 
period credit issued (table 3) shows a pronounced 
decline because such a certificate need be issued 
only once for each benefit year and no more than 
two such certificates can be issued to an employee 
in a period of 12 months. Similarly, the weekly 
series on the number of benefit certifications shows 
a substantial increase after the first few weeks of 
operation, because the first claim is not compen- 
sable and can be certified only for waiting-period 
credit. 

In comparing figures presented in table 3 with 
those shown in table 2 it should be recalled 
that there is a lag of approximately 2 weeks be- 
tween the filing of an application and the filing of 
the first claim.* A similar lag would exist in 
many cases between the issue of a certificate of 
benefit rights and the issue of a certificate of 
waiting-period credit, and again between the certi- 
fication for waiting period and the certification for 
the first benefit payment. Thus, only about 
101,000 of the approximately 105,000 applicants 
to whom certificates of benefit rights were issued 
by the end of September had time to satisfy the 
waiting-period requirement during that period. 
In fact, certificates of waiting-period credit were 
issued to 88,362 of them. Of this group, only the 
claims from about 82,000 could have been certified 
for benefit payment. The total number of 
176,815 benefit certifications through September 
29 applies therefore to a maximum of about 
82,000 claimants. 

* The claimant initiates his first claim at the time he makes application for 
certificates of benefit rights, but the filing of the claim takes place only upon 


expiration of a registration period of 15 consecutive days beginning with the 
first day of unemployment. 
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Table 4 presents cumulative figures, by regional 
offices, for the first calendar quarter of operations. 
It will be noted that the distribution of applica- 
tions by regions is substantially similar to the 
distribution of total employee coverage shown in 
the tabular outline of regional jurisdictions. The 
difference between the number of claims received 
and the number of certifications for waiting period 
and benefits falls for all regional offices within the 
range of 20 to 25 percent of claims received. As 
stated above, this difference is accounted for in 
large part by claims for registration periods with 





less than 8 days of unemployment. The average 
amount of benefits per benefit certification varies 
from a low of $14.08 in Dallas and $14.10 in 
Cleveland to a high of $16.99 for San Francisco, 
which is considerably above the average for any 
other region. This variation is caused by differ. 
ences in the daily benefit amounts and in the 
number of compensable days per certification, 
The analysis of benefit certifications is not suff- 
ciently advanced at present to explain these 
differences in terms of the economic and business 
factors underlying them. 
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SURVIVOR PAYMENTS UNDER THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACT 


E. M. Frrcw anp J. Epwarp Ety* 


Tue Raitroap Retirement Acts of 1935 and 
1937 primarily provide annuities for employees of 
the railroad industry but make some provisions 
also for payments to the survivors of such em- 
ployees who die either without receiving an annu- 
ity or, under certain conditions, after the annuity 
has begun. These survivor payments are of three 
kinds: (1) survivor annuities to the spouse, pro- 
vided under both acts but payable only if the 
annuitant elected to receive a reduced annuity 
during his lifetime in order to provide an annuity 
for his widow; (2) death-benefit annuities, pro- 
vided under the 1935 act only and payable for 12 
months to the surviving spouse or dependent next 
of kin of an individual who was receiving or en- 
titled to receive an employee annuity under that 
act; and (3) lump-sum death benefits, provided 
only under the 1937 act. 

These three types of survivor payments com- 
bined have accounted for payments totaling more 
than $4.4 million to August 31, 1939, or about 2 
percent of the total payments certified under the 
Railroad Retirement Act to that date. Lump-sum 
death payments totaled about $1.6 million, death- 
benefit annuities about $1.5 million, and survivor 
annuities about $1.3 million. In recent months, 
payments of lump-sum death benefits have been 
much larger than payments of the other two types, 
with survivor annuity payments somewhat higher 
than death-benefit annuity payments (see table 3, 
page 81). 


Survivor Annuities 


Under both the 1935 and 1937 acts an individual 
may elect to receive a reduced joint and survivor 
annuity during his lifetime in order to provide a 
lifetime annuity for his widow after his death. 
The two acts differ in many respects with regard 
to the provisions governing the election of a joint 
and survivor annuity. The 1935 act made no 
specific provision for the proportion which the 
survivor annuity was to bear to the joint and 


* Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of Research and Information Service, 
Division of Statistics 
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survivor annuity received by the employee 
annuitant during his lifetime. The Board, how- 
ever, by administrative regulation, permitted the 
election of one of three options: Option A, under 
which the widow receives as much as her husband 
was receiving or was entitled to receive during 
his lifetime; Option B, under which she receives 
three-fourths as much; and Option C, under 
which she receives half as much. In the 1937 
act specific provision was made for these three 
options. The 1937 act also specifically provided 
that, once a valid joint and survivor election was 
made, it should be irrevocable, except that it 
would become inoperative if the employee or his 
wife died before the annuity began to accrue, or 
if the marriage was dissolved, or if a full disability 
annuity was awarded on the basis of 30 years of 
service. 

The 1935 act provided that the Combined 
Annuity Table should be used in determining “the 
present values and amounts of the annuity pay- 
ments.’”’ It thus permitted no differentiation be- 
tween annuitants with a normal life expectancy 
and those who, because they were disabled or for 
some other reason, had a less than normal life 
expectancy. As a result, it was to the interest 
of applicants who were in poor health and had a 
short life expectancy to elect joint and survivor 
annuities. 

The 1937 act contains several provisions in- 
tended to avoid the adverse selection which 
resulted under the 1935 act. As stated previ- 
ously, the later act provides that any joint and 
survivor election shall become inoperative if a 
full disability annuity based on 30 years of service 
is granted. In addition it provides that, unless 
election was made before January 1, 1938, it must 
be made at least 5 years prior to the date desig- 
nated for the annuity to begin to accrue, unless 
the applicant furnishes proof of health. Finally 
the 1937 act provides that ‘‘the amounts of the 
two annuities shall be such that their combined 
actuarial value as determined by the Board shall 
be the same as the actuarial value of the single-life 
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annuity to which the individual would otherwise 
be entitled.” ' 


Joint and Survivor Elections 


Since survivor annuities arise out of the death 
of employee annuitants who have elected joint 
and survivor annuities, it is necessary to consider 
the number of joint and survivor elections made 
by employee annuitants and the number of 
deaths which have occurred among such annui- 
tants. Of the 104,338 employee annuitants certi- 
fied to August 31, 1939, 7,011 or 6.7 percent made 
joint and survivor elections under either the 1935 
or 1937 acts. 

The percentage of such elections among em- 
ployee annuity certifications has been decreasing. 
Of the employee annuities certified to June 30, 
1938, 7.7 percent were joint and survivor annuities, 
as compared with 5.2 percent certified during 
1938-39, and 4.2 percent certified during July and 
August 1939. This decrease is to be expected in 
view of the restrictions upon joint and survivor 
elections embodied in the 1937 act. Another 
factor contributing to the declining percentage of 
joint and survivor elections may be the smaller 
proportion of very aged annuitants in the later 
period. The decrease is probably more marked 
than the figures show, since the longer time re- 
quired, on the average, to adjudicate joint and 
survivor claims has tended somewhat to delay the 
reflection of these changes in the figures, based 
as they are on certification date rather than 
accrual date. 

Table 1 shows the average single-life annuity ” 
and the average actual annuity, after reduction 
for joint and survivor election, of employee 
annuitants making such election. The average 
single-life annuity of annuitants electing joint and 
survivor options was $70.85 in the period ended 
June 30, 1938, and $59.74 during the fiscal year 


1 In computing joint and survivor annuities under the 1937 act, the Board 
has ruled that the Combined Annuity Table shall be applied to all joint and 
survivor annuities beginning at 65 or over. For annuities subject to a reduc- 
tion for retirement before age 65, Hunter’s Analyzed Disabled Life Mor- 
tality Table, modified to conform with the mortality of disability pensioners 
under the railroad pension plans, shall be used where the applicant has a 
subnormal life expectancy. The use of Hunter’s Table makes less advan- 
tageous the selection of joint and survivor annuities by annuitants with 
subnormal life expectancies. 

2 The “‘single-life’ annuity is the ‘‘normal’’ annuity—which is calculated 
on the basis of the annuity formula from credited service and average monthly 
compensation—less deductions, if any, for retirement before age 65. The 
“actual” annuity is the single-life annuity less deductions resulting from 
election of joint and survivor annuity. 
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1938-39. This decrease, amounting to 15,7 
percent, reflects (1) a decline in the average single. 
life annuity for all annuitants; ‘ (2) the elimination 
under the 1937 act of joint and survivor certifies. 
tions for disability annuitants with 30 years of 
service, whose average single-life annuity has been 
greater than for any other type of employee 
annuitant under the act; and (3) the fact that 
disability annuitants with less than 30 years of 
service, whose average single-life annuity has been 
the lowest,® constituted 13.2 percent of the joint 
and survivor certifications during 1938-39 and 
only 0.4 percent prior to June 30, 1938.° 

The difference in the actual annuities as be- 
tween the two time periods is greater than in the 
single-life annuities, amounting to 19.4 percent, 
This variation results from a shift in the propor- 
tion of annuitants electing the different options, 
The percentage electing Option A, which makes 
the two annuities equal in amount and hence re- 
quires a larger reduction from single life to 
actual, was higher among certifications during 
the fiscal year 1938-39 than among those to 
June 30, 1938. The percentage electing Option 
C, which gives the widow half as much as the 
annuitant was receiving before his death and 
hence requires a smaller reduction, was lower 
in the later period. The fact that the tendency 
indicated in the 1938-39 figures is not sustained 
in the certifications for July and August makes it 
difficult to determine the trend in the selection of 
the several options. The higher proportion of 
Option A cases in the period 1938-39 may be due 
to delay in the certification of disability annuities 
computed on the basis of Hunter’s Table. Such 
persons with subnormal life expectancies tend 
more frequently to elect Option A, which gives 
the widow her maximum annuity. 


3 The averages are based only on final certifications made during the period 
and would be somewhat lower if allowance is made for the fact that cases 
initially certified on a subject-to-recertification basis (because part of the data 
necessary for final determination was missing) are on the average somewhat 
lower even after recertification than those initially certified on a final basis. 
The averages for 1938-39 include some cases initially certified prior to June 3), 
1938, but it is believed that if it were possible to correct for this the averages 
would not be materially changed. 


¢ Factors in this decline have been discussed in the July Bulletin, pp. 19-21. 
5 This lower average single-life unnuity is due partly to the lower average 
credited service and compensation of disability annuitants with less than 


30 years’ service and partly to the reduction for retirement before age 65 
which is applied to such annuities. See the July Bulletin, pp. 17-21. 

*It is probable that these figures do not reflect a trend in the election of 
options but result from a delay in the certification of joint and survivor 
annuities computed on the basis of Hunter’s Table. 
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Table 1.—Number and percent, and average single-life 
and actual annuity ' of employee annuities certified 
under joint and survivor elections, by option * and by 
period in which certified 















































—_— | 
| Average 

Period in which | Num- | Percent | single- ——_ — 
certified | ber | of total life Pe oes 

annuity y 
—————————— — ee = —EEE 
b June 1938: * | | 
" i options | 5,042} 1000] $70.85 | $50.59 23.6 
Option A.. | 1, 478 | 29.3 66. 36 41. 62 37.3 
Option B 822 | 16.3 74. 22 51. 35 30.8 
Option C 2, 742 | 54.4 72. 15 54. 97 23.8 
ear 1938-30: =| | a 

All options ---- - 1, 814 | 100.0 59.74 40.78 31.7 
Option A........| 656| 36.2] 54.83 32.47 40.8 
Option B_- | 273} 15.0 59. 68 39. 84 33. 2 
Option C | 885 | 48.8 63. 13 46. 80 25.9 

July-August 1939: * 

vt options | 155 100. 0 60. 90 40. 71 33.2 
Option A s0| 323 59. 51 33. 52 43.7 
Option B 20 | 12.9 52. 45 32. 67 37.7 
Option C 85 | 54.8 64. 46 47.51 26.3 

Total through August a | < 
1939: 

All options 7,011 100. 0 67.17 47.33 29.5 
Option A | 2184] 31.2] 6210) 3820 38. 5 
Option B |} 1,115 15.9 69. 41 47. 52 31.5 
Option C | 3,712 52.9 69. 37 52. 45 24.4 








| Averages for single-life and actual! annuity are based on final certifications 

1 Under Option A, the widow receives as much as her husband was recciving 
or was entitled to receive during his lifetime; under Option B, she receives 
%as much; under Option C, 4 as much. 

4 Excludes a small number of annuities, payments on which were suspended 
on June 30, 1938, or which had been commuted into lump-sum payments. 

‘Preliminary. Includes as new certifications cases suepended on June 30, 
1938, but reinstated during the year and excludes cases sti!l suspended as of 
June 30, 1939, or cases certified during the year but suspended on June 30, 
1999. Excludes also commuted annuity payments. Averages are based on 
annuities recertified to a finally certified status during the year as well as on 
annuities initially finally certified 

‘Preliminary. Includes only annuities initially certified during the 2 
months. 

Over the entire period Option C has been the 
most popular of the 3 options. Of the 7,011 
certifications under joint and survivor options up 
to August 31, 1939, 52.9 percent were under 
Option C (table 1). Option A was selected by 


31.2 percent and Option B by 15.9 percent. 


Deaths Among Joint and Survivor Annuitants 


By June 30, 1939, the Board had received 
notice of 10,192’ deaths among employee an- 
nhuitants. The post office has been the chief 
source of information with respect to such deaths, 
since letter carriers are instructed not to deliver 
annuity checks when the annuitant has died. 
In other instances, the survivors of the annuitant 
or his legal representative notifies the Board of 
the annuitant’s death. 





' This includes 3,773 deaths among employee annuitants certified under the 
1985 act, 6,370 under the 1937 act, and an additional 49 deaths among tem- 
porary partial annuitants who will not be classified under either act until 


they are completely recertified 
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In 1,779 or 17.5 percent of these 10,192 cases a 
joint and survivor election had been made. This 
proportion of deaths among joint and survivor 
annuitants to deaths among all annuitants was 
about 2% times the proportion of joint and survivor 
annuities among all employee annuities. It re- 
flects the tendency for older annuitants and 
annuitants with subnormal life expectancies to 
elect joint and survivor annuities. 

When the Board receives a notice of death, it 
sends applications and instructions to individuals 
who, according to its records, may be eligible for 
survivor payments. Of the 1,779 cases of deaths 
among joint and survivor annuitants, survivor 
annuities had been awarded in all but 133 cases 
by June 30, 1939. In 29 of these cases the wife 
had died before the employee annuitant or the 
option had been declared inoperative or the claim 
had been closed without certification because the 
survivor had failed to reply to requests for 
necessary information. As of June 30, 1939, there 
were 104 cases still pending adjudication. 

There have been 184 cases in which the annuity 
to the survivor was not preceded by certification 
of annuity payments to the employee. Cases of 
this sort arise when the employee making a joint 
and survivor election is eligible for an annuity 
prior to his death but death occurs during the 
calendar month in which the annuity begins to 
accrue. No employee-annuity payment is due 
for the calendar month in which the annuitant 
dies. Including these cases, the total number of 
survivor annuities granted to June 30, 1939, was 
1,830. 


Number and Average Amount of Survivor 
Annuities 


It has been pointed out that the proportion of 
employee annuitants who make joint and survivor 
elections is relatively small. For this reason and 
because the retirement act is still comparatively 
new and there has therefore been relatively little 
time for deaths to occur among joint and survivor 
annuitants, the number of annuities awarded to 
survivors of employee annuitants electing such 
options was only 1,933 by August 31, 1939 (table 
2). In the fiscal year 1938-39 a total of 1,008 
new survivor annuities was certified, compared 
to 822 certified prior to July 1, 1938. By the 
end of August 1939 only 57 survivor annuities 
had been terminated by death. Adjusting for 
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suspensions and reinstatements, the number of which the determination of the amount of gyr. T: 
these annuities in force as of the end of August _vivor annuity is based. 
1939 was 1,875. In table 3 the 1,830 survivor annuities, which - 
The average survivor annuity certified during were certified to June 30, 1939, are distributed by 
the fiscal year 1938-39, excluding minor increases _the actual monthly amount payable and by the 
resulting from recertifications, amounted to $30.41 —_— type of option. Of survivor annuities granted to - 
per month, as compared with $38.58 for 1937-38, this date, 44.3 percent arose from Option A, 37.4 
and $40.44 for the 115 certifications made in percent from Option C, and 18.3 percent from }- 
1936-37. The change reflects in the main the Option B. Only 31.1 percent of all joint and ~ 
decrease, pointed out above, in the average single- survivor annuities certified to June 30, 1939, - 
life annuity to which employee annuitants with were granted under Option A, the option which b 
joint and survivor elections are entitled and on gives the surviving spouse the largest share of the . 
Table 2.—Number and monthly amount payable of new certifications of survivor annuities, terminations by death, 5 
net adjustments, and number in force and monthly amount payable at end of month, by fiscal years and by =n 
months, November 1936-August 1939 '! 1 
wl 
| New certifications Terminations by death Net adjustments ? In force at end of month . 
Fiscal year and month |_——_—_-___—_— —— —— - ~~ -- ail = 
Num ber Amount Number Amount Number | Amount Number Amount in 
ap oo ee Sees oe ——e en 
Cumulative through August 1939................. | 1, 933 $65, 491 57 $1, 823 —1 | 246 BY lal 
a cicecnnccececesssase ll kk" l ar ) Se) ee 0} eae aR tic 
1936 >. ae ae So a 
November..........- 72 0 0 0 | 0 3 72 nu 
December... .......- 2 98 0 | 0 0 0 5 7] to 
1937 | | 
January. ........ aoe eoneun icbaeeainn 3 106 0 0 0 0 8 277 
ic dnamsetapesccnseceseteresadonuecets 10 | 328 | 0 0 0 0 18 08 
aes 6 | 265 0 0) 0 0 24 871 ou 
eh tich hicasinietadinedeanrdaacthirarn <eatcampeoaiibidh andiniaeniacte 22 | 930 0 0) 0 0 4 1, 801 di 
Bncieccwnewndseccecoccccansenscsnccescccccoecccese 30 | 1, 059 0 0 | 0 0 7 2, 861 
Pe pnckanteedsesdaqacassncasoscccmnsescoosssesscsooasses 39 1, 789 0 0 0 0 1 4, 651 un 
0 LSS OL ITAL OR 707 | 9 -27,.273 oT) rr) rr | ar, mall $2 
July... 15 | 562 0 0 | 0 130 5.213 . 
ba A 49 1, 892 1 2 0 | 0 178 7,07 a 
Septem ber_......-- 47 1, 759 0 0 0 | 0 225 8, 837 en 
a nai 22 976 1 34 0 246 9, 78 
Dt -iinhimibbananmentethhnieihineticguaaameeen 40 1, 669 0 0 0} 0 286 11, 448 
at Rtd tn aiiebenepidiondintiinaedddddiiadaaienite 68 2, 782 1 9 0 | 24 353 14, 245 po 
1938 fo 
Pi itintinmeecccccececcesesenesecccecanegeccecononses 72 | 2, 821 0 0 0) 2 425 17,070 
id reatetitaiadicerendnesinscdniniaiiniiheiitinbiineieraigamaeaiaiid 40 1, 595 1 ) 0 0 44 18, 625 
ETC CEnt |... 3 os sagas ptedanaeenicoeeoanenaes 73 3, 128 1 | 33 | 0 | 2» 53 21, 741 D 
REALS EES AINE: 131 4, 787 5 | 191 | 0} 25 662 2, 463 
ea aa Tare 3, 101 2 | 104 | 0 | 1 751 29, 362 
> «a a an Na a aepgeaaNS 59 2,195 | 3 | 91 | 0 | 22 807 31, 489 
Nl ae 1, 008 | 30,653; 31] 1,017 m— | 114 4 19 
OSS ee 93 | 3, 333 | 3 | 122 | 2 i 0 | 897 34, 701 de 
Re CIE 78 | 2, 436 1 | re 0 | 4 974 37,008 
FE ATC ERR ERS 140 4, 282 0 | 5 | 0 | 47 1, 114 41, 419 or 
ot eS Ee 88 2, 672 1 8 | —5| — 29 1, 19¢ 43,814 
LNA IMR PEALE 14 3, 171 2 108 2 148 1° 310 47, 0% In 
ue 63 1, 738 3 | 128 2 | 94 1, 372 48,70 | 
Ju 
1939 | | 
| Sr IE 62 1, 846 1 | 34 | —1] 3 1, 432 50, 546 he 
 nbinninn xanemcseenstivbenaknaisienmmcdsdiaten 55 1, 588 5 128 0 | —14 1, 482 51,990 
March... 101 2 949 3 | 74 0} 22 1, 580 54, 887 pl 
Ss sbkiadenneccccosenacenennsssecesenesorasecoce 76 2, 412 5 | 183 1 | 33 1, 652 57, 150 
ae 65 1, 950 5 129 0 | 7 1,712 58, 978 to 
June_. peguieatace 7 2, 271 2 46 0 36 1, 783 61,39 =| eli 
Total, 1939-40 through August 1939.............._. a 203; | 22, £4.of 2% <a 
en an in ccssunninnaiiniedinhliidhipmabonadl 58 1, 715 | 5 2; of 0 1, 836 62, 853 
“= eae ‘| 45 1, 197 | 4 170 0 34 1) 875 63, 914 th 
an 
1 Correction for a claim that has been certified or terminated in error or for ? Suspensions are subtracted and reinstatements of suspended annuities 
an incorrect amount is made in figures for month in which error is discovered are added. Recertifications of annuities result in additions to amount but an 
and not in those for month in which error was made. To this extent number not to number of cases. For this reason, amount of adjustment bears 00 
and amount shown for any given month differ slightly from actual monthly relation to net number of cases adjusted. Net adjustment in amount is to 
activity. usually positive because of preponderant effect of recertifications th 
ta 
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Table 3.—Number of survivor annuities certified through June 1939, by monthly amount payable, classified by type 
of option’ elected by the deceased 
































SSC 
Total Option A Option B Option C 
Monthly amount payable 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
re 
ET TA ciduinnisd:tcindinninn dtc bdicintlanitebe aa aee 1, 830 100.0 8il 100.0 335 | 100. 0 684 100.0 

Under $10.00. . . 7 4.0 22 27 7 21 45 6.6 
$10.00-$19.99. ......-.--------------------2-------------0- 322 17.6 124 15.3 41 12.2 157 23.0 

Blind seas cncaccteccsecssscessnnseenssseeeniy 441 24.2 142 17.5 71 21.2 228 33.3 
$90.00-620.99. .....----------------------- 2-2 o eee ee een eens 397 21.7 128 15.8 66 19.7 203 29.7 
$40.00-$49.99. - 257 14.0 127 15.7 80 23.9 50 7.3 
$50.00-$59.99 LS Ctbakwenedenennenenescesesénbebeineninnintt 180 9.8 126 15. 5 53 15.8 1 -l 
ee Sg nee 88 4.8 73 9.0 15 | | h OME, RE ie LAE 
$000-$70.90......-.--------------------------------0--2- 46 2.5 44 5.4 2) ; } SS esa 
SE iiicsnernceseysiaksonmmneqnenienngenmiahia 2 1.2 22 BE Ticnscsscnuns locogasnnchaing . cosas 
$90.00-$99.99 3 -2 3 | SE BASE. Ree A RES 
Average survivor annuity. ous. nndeitinsdestniat $34.35 $40.50 $36.86 $25.79 
Average actual employee annuity of the deceased. --.... 46.22 40.50 49.15 51.58 

















1 Under Option A, the widow receives as much as her husband was receiving or was entitled to receive during his lifetime; under Option B, she receives % 


as much; under Option C, 4 as much. 


single-life annuity of the deceased. The figures 
indicate that the proportion of deaths among 
employee annuitants electing Option A has been 
larger than among those electing the other op- 
tions. Older annuitants as well as disability an- 
nuitants who have shorter life expectancies tend 
to elect Option A. 

The average monthly amount of survivor an- 
nuity payable to individuals certified under the 
different options to June 30, 1939, was $40.50 
under Option A, $36.86 under Option B, and 
$25.79 under Option C. The relative size of the 
average monthly amount payable under the differ- 
ent options reflects in the main the different pro- 
portion incorporated in the options. The average 
for all survivor annuities was $34.35. 


Death-Benefit Annuities Under the 1935 Act 


Death-benefit annuities are provided under the 
1935 act only and are payable with respect to the 
deaths of employees who are certified for annuities 
or entitled to receive annuities under that act. 
In general, an employee is so entitled if before 
June 24, 1937, the effective date of the 1937 act, 
he had ceased compensated service for an em- 
ployer under the act, had relinquished all rights 
to return to such service, and was otherwise 
eligible for an annuity. 

The death-benefit annuity is equal to one-half 
the monthly annuity so paid or payable, before 
any reduction resulting from the election of a joint 
and survivor annuity. It is payable for 12 months 
to the surviving spouse or, if there is no spouse, to 
the dependent next of kin of the deceased annui- 
tant. 
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Of the 104,338 employee annuities certified to 
August 31, 1939, approximately 22,300 were 
certified under the 1935 act. New certifications 
under the 1935 act are currently being made at 
the rate of less than 50 a month and will probably 
disappear in the not far distant future. Since 
deaths among annuitants under the 1935 act are 
occurring at the rate of 150 to 200 per month, the 
number of such annuities in force is gradually 
decreasing. 

By June 30, 1939, 3,773 deaths among em- 
ployee annuitants under the 1935 act had been 
reported to the Board. In 310 cases, the rights of 
survivors to death-benefit annuities had not been 
determined by June 30, 1939. With respect to 
804, or 23.2 percent of the remaining 3,463 
deaths, there was no surviving spouse or depend- 
ent next of kin, and no payment therefore could 
be made. In an additional 32 cases, or 0.9 per- 
cent, the existence of a surviving spouse or 
dependent next of kin was known, but these 
individuals either could not be located or the 
information necessary for making the payment 
could not be obtained. These claims may still be 
paid but are at present considered as abandoned. 
In the remaining 2,627 cases, or 75.9 percent of 
those for which a determination had been made by 
June 30, 1939, survivors were certified to receive 
death-benefit annuities.® 

In addition to the 2,627 death-benefit annuities 
resulting from the death of an employee annui- 
tant, 778 resulted from the death of individuals 

5 In 850 or 32.4 percent of these 2,627 cases a joint and survivor election had 


been made, and the surviving spouse received not only a 12 months’ death- 
benefit annuity but ulso a survivor annuity for life. 
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who had never received employee annuities but 
who were entitled to receive them at the time of 
death. 

Table 4 summarizes information on the pay- 
ments of these death-benefit annuities from the 
beginning of the Board’s operations to August 31, 
1939. During the fiscal year 1938-39, 1,720 were 
certified as compared with 1,435 in 1937-38 and 
250 prior to July 1, 1937. An additional 203 
were certified during the first 2 months of the fiscal 





year 1939-40. These annuities terminate after 19 
months or earlier if, on the death of the spouse or 
dependent next of kin, there is no other dependent 
next of kin. Except for the initial period to 
January 1938, the number of death-benefit 
annuities in force has therefore tended to increage 
very slowly and has never reached 800. During 
the fiscal year 1938-39, when 1,720 new certifica- 
tions of death-benefit annuities were made, there 
were 1,599 terminations. The average new death- 


Table 4.—Number and monthly amount payable of new certifications for death-benefit annuities, under the 1935 
act, terminations by completion of payments and by death, net adjustments, and number in force and monthly 
amount payable at end of month, by fiscal years and by months, November 1936-August 1939 ' 





| 
| New certifications ? 
Fiscal year and month 


| 


| Terminations by com- | 
pletion of payments | Net adjustments ! 


| In force at end 
or death 


of month 





Cumulative through August 1939__...............- | 3, 608 | $132, 664 





| Number | Amount 


| 
Number Amount | Number Amount Number Amount 


| : | 
| 2,880 | $107, 417 -1 $457 























WERE, BIB GD......nccccccccscceecececcescccceese 250 | 9, 380 | 12 | 464 | 0 0 
1936 | 
November... .- sensccesasecseses pnasecagen 3 | 81 0 | 0 | 0 0 3 $81 
December. -_..- cnpuahadabbnininnhebanoes | 2 | 89 0 | 0 | 0 5 | I71 
| ] j 
1937 | 
SI nth iateiertiiiorndnveninhipeansenmaingibnm tinea 7 301 0} 0 0 0 12 | 47 
 ktititennssceccatatecdipeséicibtrehestkotheetnns 23 827 0 | 0 | 0 0 a5 | 1,300 
March eee 20 | 7 | 0 0} 0 0 5 2,054 
EER ES See 51 | 1, 875 | 0 0 | 0 0 106 | 3,990 
SRE OTE 70 2, 531 | 0 0 0 0 17¢ 6, 461 
EST pchsnidioKanendiinapennenie 74 2,918 | 12 464 | 0 0 238 8, 916 
ee 1, 435 53, 518 1,023 | 38, 354 -1 151 asad 
ee doa ean eenieekaaabbansboueebe 40 | 1,301 | 19 | 811 | 0 0 259 | 9, 406 
in EES A aa 115 | 4, 292 36 | 1, 283 0 | 7 338 | 12,42 
so adaiebanadinbiimeieiidd 112 3,910 | 47 | 1, 752 0 16 403 | 14, 597 
EN Sere ee 7 2, 617 49 | 1, 646 0 0 424 15, 568 
i | RSE IETS 04 3, 375 42 | 1, 564 0 0 476 | 17,379 
SERRE ar nae 158 5, 988 | 56 2,111 0 47 578 | 21, 304 
| 
1938 | | | 
I aa arena aati eight chtenenseseheetidh donee tbtinlenirditaania 134 | 5, 041 | 105 4,002 | 0 22 607 | 22, 366 
a tl a eee etnmenaapiiihieniniinn 7 2, 786 | 77 2, 932 0 0 600 2m 
Di icdhicctbhéacdsbanasbesbbacwubtaeddesotoeneséeeens 104 4,042 106 4, 148 | —1 21 597 | 22, 135 
EN ES EIR ee aN Eee OY 256 | 9, 552 160 5, 618 0 27 693 | 26, 006 
EI EE Ree ee 169 6, 333 186 7, 185 0 i) 676 | 25, 254 
SU niitidNinesidbbemeceideangnentnensssegetods 113 4, 274 140 5, 297 0 0 649 | 24, 22 
————— ees O8S = = = ==> 
ESE SERS Se aE 1,720 62, 700 1, 599 59, 847 1 278 a 
EE Ee ee 167 | 6, 258 | 166 | 6, 457 —1 —12 649 24, 021 
a a dian ieacinenieiggineniiedlisath 133 4, 05 138 4, 956 | —] —* 643 2,9 
AE SE eS 193 7, 286 147 §, 757 0 2 689 25, 481 
eh dmnaniiennsnaineinnappenennie 105 | 3, 745 | 138 5, 284 —1 31 655 23, 911 
a a nc ceneetiat tied idlinaimlanaminaientmingaipaeniidd 189 6, 920 130 5, 097 1 158 715 | 25, 
Bi nthntinadccansakakasnesencantcnenansen 121 | 4,325 | 134 | 4, 704 | 1 33 703 | 25, 547 
1939 
idl tes miinaihigmingiinian me omdtininaktmaistnniionnne 112 | 4, 064 119 4, 402 0 | 12 606 | 25, 22 
Tt 2 ind adeendinieaibansenahingmitinanadeirs 100 3, 538 102 | 3, 690 1 | 33 695 25, 103 
Se A et Ae ae 189 | 6, 872 140 | 5,119 —2 —40 742 2%, 816 
RR RS eee ee ee eee ee 136 5,124 135 5, 091 2 59 745 26, 909 
ay ‘ hcmaasbiaasnedaeamibekaged 141 4, 988 | 129 4,901 | 0 9 757 27,006 
ia latina dl alten ancinintiintsiadn indies | 134 4, 668 121 4, 384 | 1 73 771 27, 04 
Total, 1939-40 through August 1939__............-.| 203 | 7, 065 246 | 8, 750 | 4] 27 . 
eo OE ee re ee oe ee 119 | 4, 218 126 4, 498 0 1 764 27, 095 
EA, SS EN See Meee 84 | 2, 846 120 4, 251 -1 15 727 25, 705 





1 Corréction for a claim that has been certified or terminated in error or fer 
an incorrect amount is made in figures for month in which error is discovered 
and not in those for month in which error is made. To this extent, number 
= om shown for any given month differ slightly from actual monthly 
activity. 

2 In a few cases, payments arising from the death of a single individual are 
made to more than one person. Such cases are here counted as single items 
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throughout, completing an adjustment which in the Board's 1938 Annual 
Report, was carried back to June 1938 only. 3 

’ Suspensions are subtracted and reinstatements of suspended annuities 
are added. Recertifications of annuities result in additions to amount but 
not to number of cases. For this reason, amount of adjustment bears no 
relation to net number of cases adjusted. Net adjusted amount is usually 
positive because of preponderant effect of recertification. 
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penefit annuity certification in each fiscal year has 
heen approximately $37 per month. 


Lump-Sum Death Benefits 


In the 1937 act, the provision for a 12-month 
death-benefit annuity was dropped and a lump- 
sum death benefit was provided, payable to the 
designated beneficiary or legal representative of 
any deceased individual who had compensation 
credited under the act after December 31, 1936. 
The amount paid in each case is equal to 4 percent 
of such credited compensation (excluding com- 
pensation in excess of $300 in any one month), less 
any employee and survivor annuities paid or due 
at time of death. 

As shown in table 5, there were 18,088 lump-sum 
death-benefit payments made to August 31, 1939. 
In 16,963 or 93.8 percent of these cases the benefit 
was paid with respect to the death of individuals 
who had not prior to death filed applications for 
employee annuities. Practically all of them were 
not yet eligible for an annuity; a few may have 
met the age or disability requirements for an 
annuity but for some reason had not filed a claim. 
The majority of death-benefit payments will 
always arise from the deaths of employees who 
have not yet reached retirement age. 

The remaining 1,125 payments arose out of 
deaths which occurred after application for an 
employee annuity had been filed. In 1,067 of 
these cases the claim for an employee annuity 
had not yet been certified at the time of death, 
and since it was clear that the accrued amount 
of annuity payments was less than 4 percent of 
the individual’s credited compensation after De- 
cember 31, 1936, the claim was settled by a lump- 
sum death payment amounting to the full 4 per- 
cent of credited compensation. The number of 
such cases will ordinarily be relatively unim- 
portant, since the probability of deaths occurring 
during the period between application and certi- 
fication is relatively slight and becomes even less 
as the period of adjudication is shortened. In 40 
cases the employee annuity had been certified, but 
the annuitant had died in the month of accrual, 
and therefore no annuity was payable. The 
lump-sum death payment in these cases, there- 
fore, amounted to the full 4 percent of the eredited 
compensation earned after December 31, 1936. 
Finally, in 18 cases the employee annuity had been 
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certified, and payment had begun before death 
occurred, but the total annuity payments had not 
equaled 4 percent of the credited compensation. 
A lump-sum death payment equal to the remainder 
of the 4 percent was made. 

The death of an employee annuitant under the 
1937 act rarely gives rise to a lump-sum death 
payment at the present time. By June 30, 1939, 
6,370 deaths among employee annuitants under the 


Table 5.—Number and average amount of lump-sum 
death-benefit payments under the 1937 act, by fiscal 
years and by months, January 1938August 1939 



































- , r Average 
1 
Fiscal year and month Number amount ! 
Cumulative through August 1939__. 18, 088 $89. 04 
Total, January through June 1938____. 666 52.70 
1938 
January : 2 36. 21 
February , | 31 42. 16 
March... .. : eS 52 42.77 
April ue | 114 48. 82 
May 249 52. 40 
June. 218 59. 08 
Total, 1938-39. § 15, 359 86, 08 
July | 305 60. 33 
August 584 58.75 
September | 686 59. 13 
October . | 545 63. 12 
November : 597 64. 87 
December 1, 359 65. 84 
1939 | 
January : ‘ 1, 735 70. 59 
February 1, 933 84. 51 
March | 2, 575 93. 72 
April 2, 193 101. 15 
May | 1, 552 105. 50 
June 1, 205 118. 50 
Total, 1939-40 through August 1939... ._____ 2, 063 130. 33 
a wi ‘ P 849 124. 89 
August... ‘ : y ; | 1,214 134. 13 








! Based on months ending on 20th calendar day. _ 
? Monthly averages are based on initial certification; cumulative average 
includes recertifications of 36 claims, resulting in an increase of $884.11. 


1937 act had been reported to the Board. Lump- 
sum death-benefit rights had been adjudicated 
in all but 70 of these cases by that date. Exclud- 
ing these cases still pending, in only 0.8 percent 
of the deaths was a lump-sum payment due.’ Itis 
anticipated that, in the future, lump-sum payments 
after the death of employee annuitants will be 
relatively more important. As employees are 
credited with increased amounts of compensation 
after December 31, 1936, there will be an in- 
creased number and proportion of employee annui- 
tants whose total annuity payments will not equal 
4 percent of credited compensation. 








* Includes cases in which, though certification had been made, no annuity 
payment was payable because the annuitant had died in the calendar month 
of accrual. 
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The principal factor accounting for the small 
number of death payments resulting from the 
deaths of annuitants under the 1937 act was that 
the amount of employee annuity paid or due ex- 
ceeded 4 percent of credited compensation. This 
was the situation in 65.3 percent of the cases in 
which no payment was due. In another 22.0 
percent of the cases the employee annuitant had 
no credited compensation subsequent to Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, the annuity having been based 
entirely on service prior to January 1, 1937. In 
12.7 percent of the cases a survivor annuity was 
payable, and no lump-sum death payment would 
be payable until after the death of the survivor 
annuitant. To date no such lump-sum payments 
have been made. 


Average Payment 

As shown in table 5, the average payment for 
all lump-sum death benefits has increased almost 
uninterruptedly from month to month, reflecting 
an increasing accumulation, on the average, of 
credited compensation after December 31, 1936. 
The average payment in August 1939 was $134.13. 
The average of all lump-sum payments to August 
31, 1939, was $89.94. 

The average payment with respect to the death 
of the 16,963 individuals who had not applied for 
an employee annuity was slightly higher (table 
6), amounting to $90.22, and the average pay- 
ment with respect to the deaths of the 1,067 un- 
certified employee-annuity applicants was $84.70, 
or about $5.00 lower than the average of all pay- 
ments. It is probable that the applicants for 
employee annuities had, on the average, ceased 
compensated employment for a longer time prior 
to death and therefore had less credited compen- 
sation after December 31, 1936. In the 18 cases 
in which employee-annuity payments had been 
made, 4 percent of credited compensation aver- 
aged $123.93, the previous annuity payments 
averaged $66.64, and the lump-sum benefit aver- 
aged $57.29. 


Claims and Adjudications 

To August 31, 1939, only 21,410 lump-sum 
death-benefit claims had been received with re- 
spect to the death of individuals who had not 
applied for an employee annuity (table 6), whereas 
it is estimated that approximately twice that 
number of individuals with compensated service 
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Table 6.—Number of applications, certifications, and 
denials, and average amount of lump-sum death. 
benefit payments under the 1937 act with respect to 
the death of individuals who had not filed applica. 
tions for annuities, by fiscal years and by months 
November 1937-August 1939 








Certified 














Fiscal year and month ! | Received we | Denied 
| Number Average 
} amount? | 
— ee —_ 3 
a 
Cumulative through August | 
1939 ‘ sg ld I 16, 963 $90 22 | 250 
Total, 1937-38 8, 198 | 598 53.29 | rr 
1937 ba 
November. is ‘ 3 568 | 0 0} f 
December “2 507 | 0 0 0 
1938 
January.. : : aad 588 1 47.88 | 6 
February - -_. SO 19 44. 16 0 
March. __. | 1, 538 | 45 43. 47 | 12 
April. _... -| 1, 535 104 49. 89 18 
_ RS 1, 469 221 52. 34 12 
PO ssevcssucs 1, 099 208 58.98 | t 
Total, 1938-39 | 11,328 | 14,430 86.26) 18 
July... ind : 920 | 262 61.15 | cr 
August. __. | 1,042 483 60. 61 | 12 
September. ___. RO5 578 59. 43 10 
October sedis pe 977 | 507 62.02 16 
November... . ’ : R58 | 558 64. 57 1" 
December 2 870 1, 204 65. 46 | 15 
1939 
January , R87 1, 492 70. 69 | 12 
February - -- 926 1, 824 84.12 | 12 
March eee 1, 086 2, 464 93, 72 | yy 
my ; O41 2, OOF 101. 19 | 15 
May 972 1, 444 104. 70 1 
=e O54 1, 228 118. 60 | M4 
Total, 1939-40 through Au- 
gust 1939 1, 834 1, 935 130. 67 | oe) 
July , . 819 785 125.10 | ll 
August 1, O45 1,150 134. 48 uu 
! Based on months ending on 20th calendar day. 
_ ? Monthly averages are based on initia! certification; cumulative average 
includes recertifications of 35 claims, resulting in an increase of $882.22. 


? Includes a few claims received prior to November 1937 


after December 31, 1936, had died by that date. 
This deficiency of claims represents principally 
cases in which the deceased individual was not an 
employee of, or in an employment relation to, an 
employer under the act at the time of his death. 
In most such cases, the credited compensation 
since December 31, 1936, is small. 

The regulations of the Railroad Retirement 
Board require the employer to notify the Board 
of the death of all employees in active service ot 
in an employment relation. When such notifica- 
tion is received and a check of the Board’s records 
reveals that the deceased had earnings under the 
act subsequent to December 31, 1936, the Board 
sends an application blank to the designated bene 
ficiary or beneficiaries, or, if no designation has 
been made, to persons considered likely to be the 
legal representatives of the deceased. In some of 
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these cases, particularly when small sums are in- 
solved, the application blank and other informa- 
tion required are not returned to the Board, and 
the Board cannot make any payment. 

The figures in table 6 show that claims received 
prior to December 1938 greatly exceeded claims 
adjudicated. This delay in adjudication arose 
from the necessity of solving many problems in- 
volving payments where no designation of a bene- 
fciary had been made. With these problems 
solved, certifications exceeded applications, and 
the number of pending claims rapidly decreased. 

By August 31, 1939, 17,213 of the 21,410 claims 
received had been adjudicated. In all but 250 of 
these cases the claim was approved for certifica- 
tion. These 250 represent principally cases in 
which the deceased had worked for an employer 
under the act prior to January 1, 1937, but had no 
credited compensation after December 31, 1936. 


Designation of Beneficiaries 


While survivor annuities are payable only to 
the spouse and death-benefit annuities only to the 
spouse or dependent next of kin, payments of 
lump-sum death benefits under the 1937 act may 
be made to any beneficiary or beneficiaries desig- 
nated by the employee or the employee annuitant 
prior to his death." When no such designation 
has been made, or when the designated beneficiary 
or beneficiaries have died, the payment is made to 
the legal representative of the deceased employee 
or employee annuitant. 

The Board distributed death beneficiary desig- 
nation forms in June 1938 to all employees who at 
that time were employed by, or in an employment 
relation to, an employer under the act. By 
August 31, 1939, approximately 1,230,000 com- 
pleted forms had been returned, exclusive of those 
returned by annuitants or applicants for annuities. 
The number of additional designations being 
received currently is not large, and there will 





"See Railroad Retirement Board, Annual Keport, 1938, ch. VI, for an anal- 
ysis, based on a sample of the death beneficiary designations received by the 
Board, of the relationship of the persons designated as beneficiaries to the 
persons making the designations 
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probably always be a substantial number of em- 
ployees who have not designated a beneficiary. 

While these designations were primarily in- 
tended for use in determining rights to death 
benefits under the 1937 act, they also determine 
the disposition of any annuity payments due at 
the employee annuitant’s death. The Board has 
accordingly requested employee annuitants certi- 
fied under either the 1937 or the 1935 act to make 
similar designations. To August 31, 1939, approx- 
imately 70,000 had done so. 

Of death claims for accrued annuities or lump- 
sum death benefits approved to June 30, 1939, 
only 23 percent were paid to named beneficiaries, 
while 19 percent were paid to executors or admin- 
istrators, and 58 percent to the relative determined 
to be entitled thereto under State laws. In 
recent months, however, more than half of the 
payments have been made to a person or persons 
specified by the employee in a designation filed 
with the Board. 

Duplicate copies of the designations are now 
being returned to the designators after examina- 
tion as to correctness of form and verification or 
correction of the social security account number. 
Return of the duplicate serves as a notice that the 
designation is on file with the Board. About 
685,000 duplicates were returned in the period 
August 9 to September 25, 1939. Almost 2 per- 
cent of the duplicates mailed out have been re- 
turned to the Board by the post office, because the 
address given was incorrect or insufficient. 

About four out of five of the beneficiary forms 
currently received by the Board are original desig- 
nations, the others being chiefly corrections of 
designations that had been returned as incorrect 
in form. It is anticipated that many changes in 
beneficiaries will be made, since, under the Board 
regulations, an employee may at any time revoe, 
change, or make a new designation. Return of 
the duplicate forms will probably lead to changes 
in previously named beneficiaries, since receipt of 
the duplicate may remind the designator that a 
change in the designation of death-benefit bene- 
ficiary is desirable because of changes in marital 
and family status and responsibilities. 
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CHILDREN IN URBAN AND RURAL FAMILIES 


BarKEV S. SANDERS AND Doris CARLTON * 


Derali.ep information on the familial relationships 
of children under 16 years of age has not been avail- 
able in the United States. Census data on families 
are not restricted to families in the bio-legal ' sense 
but refer to all the members of a unit living to- 
gether who are related to one another. The study 
of family composition in the United States has 
made available for the first time information on 
children in bio-legal families for a relatively large 
sample. 

This information is significant both sociologi- 
cally and administratively in considering means of 
providing more adequate security for the child 
population of the country. The data are also 
timely in that they indicate the size of the child 
population potentially eligible for assistance under 
the existing social security legislation and the 
group which will be affected by the recently en- 
acted amendments to the Social Security Act. 

Children as a group constitute the most needy 
segment of the population. In an earlier article 
in this series,? it was indicated that the economic 
status of families with children is distinctly less 
favorable. than that of families without children. 
These reports showed that 71 percent of the urban 
child population lived in families reporting either 
relief or incomes of less than $1,500 per year and 
thus had incomes which, by well-accepted Ameri- 
can budgetary standards, were either inadequate 
or barely adequate to supply the minimum necessi- 
ties for growing children. 

Of the 931,269 * urban families included in the 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. This 
article, the fourth in a series, is based on findings from the study of family 
composition in the United States, which utilizes data from schedules of the 
National Health Survey and is conducted as Work Projects Administration 
Project Nos. 365-31-3-5, 765-31-3-3, and 65-2-31-44 under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics. Data from the study are preliminary 
and subject to revision. For earlier articles, see the Bulletin for April, May, 
and September 1939. 

' A “bio-legal” family consists of: (a) one or both spouses and their un- 
married children, if any, including adopted or foster children, living together 
as a family unit; or (b) unmarried sisters and/or brothers, including adopted 
or foster brothers and sisters, living together as a family unit; or (c) persons 
living in extra-familial groups or by themselves, who are considered as sep- 
arate one-person families. Except when otherwise specified, ‘‘family’’ is 
used subsequently in this article within the meaning of this definition, and 
“child” is used to refer to a child under the age of 16. 

? Falk, 1. 8., and Sanders, Barkev 8., ““The Economic Status of Urban 
Families and Children,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 25-34. 

* Excludes 110 families with an unknown number of children. 


family composition study, 336,646 reported one 
or more children under 16 years of age. In these 
families there were 647,420 children under 4g. 
On this basis, families with children had an average 
of less than two children in each family, and for lj 
families there was an average of about two chil. 
dren for every three families. Children constj- 
tuted 26 percent of all individuals in the urban 
sample. 


Chart I.—Percentage distribution of children under Ig 
years of age in urban and rural families, by type of 
family 
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Of the 47,174 rural families sampled, 20,698 
had children, and there were 46,335 children. On 
the average, there were more than two children in 
each family with children, and for all rural fam- 
ilies there was approximately one child per family. 
Children constituted 33 percent of all individuals 
in the rural sample. 

Comparison with 1930 census data indicates 
that, broadly speaking, the urban data from the 
family composition study are sufficiently typical 
to warrant the extension of the findings to the 
entire urban population of the country. The 
rural sample is less representative; nevertheless, 
the findings described here are at least suggestive 
of the distribution of children in rural families.’ 

The present analysis shows the proportionate 
magnitude of the child population in urban and 
rural families and their distribution in bio-legal 
family units. It shows the percentages of chil- 
dren living in families in which both parents are 
present and those living in families from whieh 
one or both parents are missing. It shows the 


‘See Sanders, Barkev S., ‘Family Composition in the United States,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 9-13 
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presence and number of children in families of Chart II.—Percentage distribution of urban and rural 
different types, classified according to the age of en sey — children under 16 years of 
age t of fami 
the head of the family. o wpe - 
te oy TYPE OF FAMILY PERCENT 
Children in Different Types of Families 0 20 40 60 80 _ 100 
One Et ALL TYPES 
hese The large majority of urban and rural children— URBAN 
16 | 87 percent—are found in husband-and-wife fam- —— 
Tage ilies® (chart I and table 6). The family type SS a ama 
all which reports the second largest proportion of aunt. 
chil. children is one-spoust families with the wife only. ssnene On wee seen 
nsti- Families of this type include 9 percent of the URBAN 
rban urban and 7 percent of the rural children reported RURAL 
inthe sample. About 4 percent of the urban and HUSBAND OR WIFE, WIFE 
. . RBA 
6 percent of the rural children are in motherless pes 
er I6 families or in families where neither parent is 
re of NONPARENT, MALE 
present. URBAL 
The predominance of children in husband-and- RURAL 
100 wife families is to be attributed not only to the NONPARENT, FEMALE 
fact that a higher proportion of these families have URBAN 
. . . RURAL 
children but also that there are more multi-child 
' The families studied are classified by 5 major types, as follows, according EG wit CHILDREN =] WITHOUT CHILDREN 
to the relationship of the members to the head: (1) Husband-and-wife families. 
Families with both spouses, with or without unmarried children; (2) Fiusband- eae ° P ° 1 
or-wife families, husband. Families with only the male spouse, with or families in this type of family. Chart II shows 
without unmarried children; (3) Hushand-or-wife families, wife. Families that while for all families, irrespective of type, 36 
with only the female spouse, with or without unmarried children; (4) Non- 
parent families, male. Families without either spouse, with an unmarried percent of the urban and 44 percent of the rural 
male as the head, with or without unmarried sisters and/or brothers; (5) families reported children the corresponding per- 
698 Nonparent families, female. Families without either spouse, with an unmar- ‘ prac 
On ried female as the head, with or without unmarried sisters and/or brothers centages for husband-and-wife families are 51 and 
n in Table 1.—Number of urban families of specified type with and without children under 16 years of age, and per- 
m- centage distribution by age of head of family 
ily. [Preliminary data subject to revision] 
1als : , Age group of head of family (years) 
Number o SESS SLE eS neue 
Cype of family ! } = . i | mi i 4 
| families A | | 65 an 
ites dane vs nder 16) 16-24 | 25-4 45-59 60-64 aan 
the wlonaiiiell Me aie! Mw 
ical All types 929,085 | 100.0 I 1,2 | 7.9 | 44.1 27.7 6.3 12.8 
the Husband and wife ~ 653,550} 100.0) 42| 526] 303 5.4 7.5 
Husband or wife, husband 63, 463 | 100.0 (3) 2.4) 29.3 29.4 9.3 29.6 
“he Husband or wife, wife 176, 286 100. 0 () 4.1} 28.9 28. 5 10. 2 28.3 
Nonparent, male 62, 561 100. 0 8.2 25. 4 40.8 16.7 3.5 5.4 
288, Nonparent, female 73,225 | 100.0 | 8.6 34. 0 | 32.0 13.9 4.1 7.4 
ive Families with children, total | 836,454 | 100.0 o| a4| 46] 666 23.6) 1.2| 6 
aa edd San Secs, caieaeelengiied 
4 Husband and wife j 282, 634 100. 0 @) 3.8 69.9 24. 4 1.3 .6 
Husband or wife, husband a 6, 369 100. 0 (3) 1.7 51.6 40.1 4.1 2.5 
ate Husband or wife, wife 34,917 100. 0 | 1 10.8 66. 0 22. 2 | .6 m 
Nonparent, male 5, 650 100. 0 | 90. 8 7.5 1.6 1} @) oeeian 
nd Nonparent, female 6, 884 100.0} 91.3 7.0 | 1.6 | 1} @® Atte 
gal Families without children, total 502, 631 | | 100.0 eee eee) ee ee 19.7 
} —EE — _——EEV— ee} ee | ee | 
iil- Husband and wife 270, 916 | 300.0 | 4.6 34.7 36.3 | 9.8 14.6 
Husband or wife, husband 7, 004 100. 0 2.4 26.9 28. 2 9.9 32.6 
are Husband or wife, wife 141" 300 100.0 2.5 19.7 30. 1 12.5 35. 2 
; Nonparent, male : | 56, 911 100.0 | 27.1 44.7 18. 4 3.9 5.9 
ich Nonparent, female 5 Ss aS: 66, 341 100.0 | 36.8 35, 2 15. 4 4.5 8.1 
he ; 
' For definitions of ‘‘family”’ and family types, see footnotes 1 and 5 in text. 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
? Excludes 2,294 families with unknown age of head and/or number of children. 
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Chart III.—Percentage distribution of urban and rural 
families with and without children under 16 years of 
age for specified types of families, by age of family 
head ! 
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1 The horizontal scale is not uniform. The purpose of the chart is to in- 

dicate differences in patterns for families with and without children, and also 
for various family types. 





55, respectively. In contrast to these relatively 
high proportions, 10 percent or less of each of the 
three urban types—one-spouse families with g 
male head and nonparent families, male ang 
female—reported children. The proportions fop 
rural families of these three types are higher, 
They are, nevertheless, smaller than the proportion 
of husband-and-wife families with children. [p 
families with the wife only, which account for 9 
percent of the urban and 8 percent of the rural 
children, 20 percent of the urban and 23 percent 
of the rural families reported children. 

In all family types the proportion of families 
with young children is greater in the rural sample, 
as is to be expected in view of the higher birth 
rate in rural areas. The excess is particularly 
striking in nonparent families, especially those 
headed by a woman, in which 33 percent of rural 
families have children as compared with 9 percent 
of the urban families. The corresponding per- 
centages for nonparent-male families are 25 and 9, 
This excess cannot be attributed entirely to the 
differential birth rate but must be accounted for 
in terms of other demographic phenomena which 
differentiate rural areas from urban. 

Comparison of the percentages of families of 
specified types in the urban and rural samples 
indicates that a larger relative proportion of rural 
families are husband-and-wife families, while 
there are relatively fewer families with the wife 
only and nonparent families headed by a woman,’ 
The smaller proportion of rural families with the 
wife only indicates in all probability the lesser 
frequency of divorce and separation among rural 
families. The smaller proportion of rural non- 
parent-female families suggests (1) early mar- 
riages;* (2) the tendency for young unmarried 
rurel women who leave the parental home to move 

* The remaining families in these groups are not necessarily childless; they 
merely represent families in which no child was living at the time of the 
canvass. A considerable fraction of families without children are families 
of aged persons, whose children have reached or passed age 16, and another 
fraction consists of recently established families which may subsequently 


have children. 
1 The distribution of families by type is as follows 


Urban Rural 

Ci ea saith aaiasiaeiiis wo--------- 100.0 1000 
Husband and wife__- , : 59.6 65.6 
Husband or wife, husband M3 6.8 7.6 
Husband or wife, wife. _..__. 19.0 5.1 
Nonparent, male... foceta ate ; 6.7 6.8 
Nonparent, female. sia oaaailaciland : 7.9 4.9 


* The 1930 census indicates that in the urban population 89 percent of 
females in ages 15-19 are single, 51 percent in ages 20-24, and 25 percent ip 
ages 25-29. The corresponding percentages for the rural population are 
84, 39, and 16. 
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to urban centers;* and (3) a somewhat greater 
cohesiveness of rural families, in that adult 
children, especially females, less often leave 
parental homes prior to marriage. These three 
factors combined would probably account for the 
excessive proportion of nonparent-female families 
reporting children, and to a certain extent non- 
parent-male families, since in the rural areas 
these families are predominantly made up of 
orphans. On the other hand, a larger proportion 
of nonparent families in urban centers is com- 
posed of adult individuals who have left parental 
homes before marriage. 


Proportion of Families With Children, by 
Family Type and Age of Family Head 


The distribution of urban families with and 
without children, by family type and age of family 
head, is given in table 1. The distribution by 
age of the head of the family for the various types 
of families, regardless of the presence or absence 
of children, indicates, as would be expected, that 


* The 1930 census shows that, on the average, there are more than 98 males 
to every 100 females in the urban population; however, the ratio is 91.9 in 
ages 15-19, 89.4 in ages 20-24, and 94.5 in ages 25-29, indicating a definite excess 
of females in these age categories in cities. This excess would be even more 
marked in the large metropolitan centers 

*® The head of the family was determined as follows: In husband-and-wife 
families, the husband was always designated as the head; in one-spouse fam- 
ilies, the spouse; and in nonparent families, the oldest person. In one- 
person families, of course, the person was counted as the head of the family 


the family heads in nonparent families are, in 
general, in the younger age groups; the family 
heads in the families with either the husband or 
wife are in the older age groups; and the heads of 
husband-and-wife families are in the intermediate 
age groups. 

In the group with the head of the family aged 
25-44 the proportion of families with children is 
twice as large as in the group without children. 
This situation is reversed in families headed by 
persons aged 60-64, where the proportion of fam- 
ilies without children is about 8 times as large as 
that of families with children. The comparison 
of families headed by persons aged 65 and over is 
even more striking; the percentage of families 
without children is 33 times as large as that of 
families with children. 

Comparison of the percentage distributions of 
families with and without children, taking into 
consideration both family type and the age of 
family head, shows that in husband-and-wife fam- 
ilies with children the concentration is predomi- 
nantly in ages 25-44, while for nonchild families 
there is a reasonably even distribution in ages 
25-59. In motherless families with children the 
concentration is in ages 25-59, while in those 
without children the most marked concentration 
is in the ages 65 and over. In fatherless families 
with children the most marked concentration oc- 


Table 2.— Number of rural families of specified type with and without children under 16 years of age, and percentage 
distribution by age'of head of family 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 

































































Age group of head of family (years) 
Number of | 
Type of family rural fam- | 
| ilies * Allages | Under 16| 16-24 | 25-44 | 45-50 | 60-04 ny 
=— — es a a = * acntiaiad era 
All types “9 | 47,007 100. 0 3.1 9.3 35.5 25.6 8.0 18.5 
Husband and wife 30, 816 | == : 6.8 44.2 28. 4 7.8 12.8 
Husband or wife, husband 3, 559 7 | ee 5 2.9 17.2 26.7 10.9 42.3 
Husband or wife, wife 7, 101 100. 0 2 5.9 21.3 23.5 10. 2 38.9 
Nonparent, male 3, 213 100.0 23,2 30. 4 19.0 14.1 4.6 8.7 
Nonparent, female 2, 318 100. 0 30.7 33. 1 14.3 v 4.0 8.4 
Families with children, total | 20,651 100.0} 7.1. 6.9| 56.4 25.2 2.8 1.6 
| = 
Husband and wife 17,000 7) ea 6.4 61.9 26. 3.1 1.8 
Husband or wife, husband | 441 << ) eee 2.0 39. 5 47.8 5.7 5.0 
Husband or wife, wife a 1, 647 100. 0 .8 14.8 56.5 26.3 11 5 
Nonparent, male 801 100.0 93.3 6.0 <p eee SEES Ay 
Nonparent, fernale RES .| 762 100. 0 93.3 6.0 yf SORES Seer Se a pe 
Families without children, total 26, 356 WRG 1, ccsccad 1.1 19.1 26.0 12.1 31.7 
Husband and wife 13, 816 100.0 |.........- 7.3 22.3 30. 4 13.7 26.3 
Husband or wife, husband a 3, 118 RPE: 3.1 14.1 23.6 11.6 47.6 
Husband or wife, wife 5, 454  * | ees 3.2 10.6 22.7 13.0 50. 5 
Nonparent, male... a ac ee we 2, 412 SAE a nccacnde 38. 4 25.1 18.8 6.1 11.6 
Nonparent, female Jecubsadedinaaiaed 1, 556 EO f....<.a:- 46. 4 21.0 14.2 5.9 12.5 
| 
' Excludes 172 families with unknown age of head and/or number of children. 
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Table 3.—Number of urban families with specified age of head of family, percent with children, and percentage 18 
distribution by number of children under 16 years of age 









































Tw 
[Preliminary data subject to revision] ch 
Percentage distribution of families with children 
Number of | Percent by number of children per family ru 
Age group of head of family (years) urban wR eo. nt a | 
families! | children ur 
Total 1 2 3 4 5 
; Or more fa 
ES Re 929, 085 36.2} 100.0| 488| 283 12.6 5.6 47 pr 
Under 15... aiectetetiseonns i _ 10,010/ 100.0] 1000) 865| 10.8 2.1 | a ag 
llthedcmadcatwencesssententoons paceyeumonans sehclnnrelpion 18, 557 16. 5 100. 0 83.9 12.1 | 2.9 | 6 5 fa 
i tip nccenceoces SPR AS ee secteies Ee 55, 756 24.9} 100.0 75.1 19.7 4.3 7 3 
thai ciaiisenneihinchsacnmintinaaipencis fila ciaiieieed 92, 005 45.0 100. 0 | 58.4 28.3 | 9.2 3.0 1} hi 
2 sinews TEREST 98, 998 57.6 100.0 | 44.8 32. 5 | 13. 5 | 5.5 37 
ss SS 110, 883 59.8 100. 0 | 37.1 32.6 16, 2 | 7.6 65 fa 
40-44 108, 036 55.0] 100.0) 39.1 30.3) 15.5) 7.8 1 
45-49__... : RRNA sbpitenelipga’ : i 100, 679 12.8 100. 0 46.4 26.9 | 13.7 | 6.6 64 
i ccepnacindan om aeagnie pares sani 88, 500 28.5 100.0| 55.2 24.2) 11.3) 5.1 42 er 
55-59.__._.. : Bere ; ra Pte 67, 837 16. 3 100. 0 62.1 22.1 1 3.6 31 
60-64__... Seccccecceess acoencceccccoseccssoresssescss - . 59, 117 6.9 100. 0 66. 6 20.0 7.4 | 3.4 26 fa 
ED 118, 707 1.6 100.0 68.4 18.3 8.0 2.9 24 
| ' 
gl 
! Excludes 2,204 families with unknown age of head and/or number of children. cl 
curs in ages 25-44, while in those without children Proportion of Families With Specified Number , 
the concentration occurs in ages 45 and over, and of Children by Age of Family Head | 
: : W 
more especially in ages 60 and over. In non- . ; ; ate 
on : ‘ ve Economically and socially it is importan 
parent families with children the vast majority sential the b f child ; a f o 
: em . dete e the number of children in the family 
are found in families where the head is under 16," il tl b f child »y . 
‘ poe : as well as the presence or absence of childre 
while the bulk of nonparent families without Latin 4 P family head. Table 3 = B 
2 , " relation to age of family head. able 3 presents 
children have family heads in ages 16-44. 6 —— pre 
the percentage distribution of urban families C 


Table 2 shows the distribution of rural families 
with and without children, by family type and 
age of the family head. A comparison of the age 
distribution of rural families with the figures 
given in table | indicates that the rural sample has 
a larger proportion of families headed by younger 
persons and also a higher proportion of families 
headed by aged persons. 

Rural families with and without children, in 
terms of age of head and family type, show a 
marked similarity to the corresponding distribu- 
tion of urban families. For each type, families 
with children show a concentration in the same 
age groups as in urban families. The proportion 
of rural families with heads in the older age groups 
is somewhat higher than that in the urban sample 
for families with children and is much higher for 
nonchild families. Husband-and-wife families 
without children constitute a smaller percentage 
in the rural age group 25-44 and a particularly 
high proportion in ages 60 and over. The per- 
centage distribution of urban and rural families 
with and without children is shown graphically in 
chart ITI. 


1! Nonparent families with heads under the age of 16 consist, almost exclu- 
sively, of children who are living in the homes of relatives. 
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classified according to the age of the head of the 
family and the number of children. Of all families 
reporting children, almost 50 percent had only 
one child, somewhat less than 30 percent had 
two children, and more than 20 percent had three 
or more. 

When the age of the head of the family is taken 
into consideration, the proportion of one-child 
families decreases progressively through the group 
headed by persons aged 35-39. In this group 
more than one-third reported one child, nearly one- 
third reported two children, and slightly less than 
one-third reported three or more. Beginning with 
families headed by persons aged 40-44, the pro- 
portion ot families with children who have only 
one child increases progressively. It is apparent, 
however, that a larger relative proportion of 
families headed by persons aged 40-54 reported 
three or more children. 

The distribution of rural families headed by 
persons of specified age, according to number of 
children in the family, is given in table 4. More 
than 40 percent of the families with children have 
one child, 25 percent have two children, and some- 
what less than 35 percent have three or more. It 
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is evident that a relatively higher proportion of 
rural than of urban families has more than one 
child per family. 

For each specific age group the proportion of all 
rural families with children is larger than that of 
urban families, although the proportion of rural 
families with only one child is smaller, as is the 
proportion of two-child families headed by persons 
aged 30-54. However, for all other multi-child 
families the percentages in the rural sample are 
higher, and the excess is particularly marked in 
families with four or more children. 

The proportion of families with one child de- 
creases progressively as the age of the head of the 
family increases through ages 35-39. In this 
group only about 25 percent of the families with 
children have only one child, about 25 percent 
have 2 children, and almost 50 percent have 
three or more. From age 40 on, the percentage 
with only one child increases steadily. 

A comparison of the proportions of urban and 
rural families with specified number of children is 
given in chart IV. 


Proportion of Children by Family Type and 
Number of Children in Family 


The analyses thus far have dealt primarily with 
families rather than children. Table 5 gives the 
distribution of children in urban and rural families, 
according to number of children per family. 
About 25 percent of all urban children are in 
families with one child, some 30 percent in two- 
child families, about 20 percent in three-child 
families, less than 12 percent in four-child families, 
and less than 14 percent in families with five or 
more children. In rural families less than 19 
percent of the children are in families with one 
child, 22 percent in families with two children, 
nearly 20 percent in families with three children, 
and 15 percent in families with four children. 
Nearly 25 percent are in families of five or more 
children, indicating once again the higher propor- 
tion of multi-child families among the rural than 
among the urban groups. 

Since the majority of both urban and rural 
children are in husband-and-wife families, the 
distribution for these families is approximately 


Chart IV.—Percentage distribution of urban and rural families with one or more children under 16 years of age, 
by number of children, for each type of family 
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Table 4.—Number of rural families with specified age of head of family, percent with children, and Percentage 
distribution by number of children under 16 years of age 


{Preliminary data subject to revision] 
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Percentage distribution of families with children 














| Numberof | Percent by number of children per family 
Age group of head of family (years) rural with oe 
families ! children | Si. 
Total | 1 | 2 | 8 4 | Sormore 
——_—_—— —— —|—____, 
ee RR a ene 47,007 | 43.9 | 100.0 | 42.3 25.0 14.8 8.6 | 9.3 
ih eiindauhnendessnscuupnuansicangadinninbinkd nha sibbhhan 1, 299 | 100. 0 100.0 | 80. 6 14.8 3.6 1.0 | 
Shea 1, 295 | 29.6 100.0 | 80.7 12.2 3.9 2.4) r 
(RR REE A A RE 3, 241 | 37.7| 1000! 67.7) 241 6.1 1.3 | . 
Saban disensrbseccheksntobesstbanusamnntesesaperereneees 4, 283 61.9 100. 0 46.2 29.9 16.0 5.3 | 26 
enh ae inane ik Sionitigtadleis caenmiigeaae 3, 997 73.7 100.9 | 32.0 | 27.6 | 19.0 11.0 | 10.4 
tnt nnd ck dkbpadcddkaaidienshnaknetdienedasmianted 4, 214 74.2 100.0 | 26. 2 | 26.8 18,2 13.3 | 15.5 
| | | j 
Il rin ddn nodes Rank abies’ esteenin dance wesdieedasand demcbiae 4,177 69.8 100.0 | 29.1 | 26. 4 | 17.3 | 11.3 | 15.9 
|. eS eerie Crete 4, 127 57.2 100. 0 | 36.4 24.3 16. 4 | 10.3 12.6 
ER ok Gelk == -aip-- ducked teceta sce: th thane capeieaetineeos 4, 150 | 43.2 100.0| 45.4 22.4 | 13.9 | 8.6 97 
SEA a a a PS a PRT 3, 781 27.8 100.0 | 52.9 23.0 | 11.1 | 6.5 6.5 
i inl cacin bnkbdadaaienddedihamsddbadceddamnngicaetied 3, 761 15.1 100.0 55.0 | 21.8 11.3 5.3 6.8 
(TTS RR Mr RECS a ae 8, 682 | 3.8 100. 0 55.3 23.7 | 10. 5 7.9 | 26 
| } 
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! Excludes 172 families with unknown age of head and/or number of children. 


In nonparent urban families, more than 70 percent 
of the children are in families with one child only, 
nearly 20 percent with two children, 6 percent 
with three, and 3 percent are in families with four 
or more. Nonparent rural families show a rela- 


the same as for all family types; the proportions 
are somewhat smaller in families with few children 
and slightly higher in larger families. For the 
other family types, the reverse is true. 

In urban families with the husband only, nearly 


one-third of the children are in families with one 
child, 30 percent with two children, 18 percent 
with three, 10 percent with four, and less than 10 
percent in families with five or more children. 
The proportionate distribution of urban children 
in families with the wife only is essentially the 
same, with a slightly higher proportion of children 
in families with one child. The corresponding 
rural families show a relatively lower proportion 
of children in families of one or two children and, 


tively lower percentage in families of one child 
and a higher proportion in families of two or more 
children. 

Table 5 indicates that a higher proportion of 
children in families of five or more children are 
found in husband-and-wife families than in other 
types. This differentiation is made clearer in 
table 6, which shows the percentage distribution 
of children in urban and rural families with 
specified number of children, according to type of 





in general, a higher proportion in larger families. family. Thus, while nearly 87 percent of all 


Table 5.—Number of children under 16 years of age in urban and rural families of specified type, and percentage 
distribution by number of children per family 
[Preliminary data subject to revision] 





Type of family 





















































Number of children per All types Husband and wife es ~ - an } a Husband or wife, Nonparent, male | Nonparent, female 
family 
| 
| 
Urban Rural Urban Rural | Urban Rural Urban Rural | Urban Rural Urban Rural 
—— =: —-—--|- ti. 
Number...._... * 647,420 | 46,335 | 562,275 | 40,161 | 11,051 844} 59,171 3, 323 | 6,748 1, 026 8,175 | 981 
100.0} 100.0| 100.0] 100.0 100.0| 1000| 100.0| 100.0) 100.0, 100.0 100.0} 1000 
25.3 18.9 23.0 16.1) 325 27.1 34.5 4.4/ 71.2| 61.9 72.2 | 62.7 
29.5 22.2 29.8 ad 29.9 24.2 29 3 25. 4 | 19.4 | 23. 2 18. 4 | 21.0 
19.7 19.7 20.3 20.4 17.6 21.3 17.8 16.6 | 6.2 | 10. 5 6.3 7.1 
11.7 15.2 12.2 15.9 | 10.3 14.7 9.4 14.0 | 2.0 | 3.9 2.0 5.3 
6.8 10.3 7.2 11.0 | 5.9 5.9 5.1 9.8 <a 5 7 2.0 
3.9 7.3 4.1 7.8 2.1 5.0 2.4 6.5 1 3 6 
1.9 4.0 2.0 4.3 1.0 | 8 1.1 | 2.5 | ! 7 
8 1.7 9 | 1.9 5 | 1.0 3 5 | 
.4 x 5 | .2 |. ----| 1 ey 3 
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yrban children are in husband-and-wife families, 
less than 79 percent of those in one-child families 
are in husband-and-wife families, and the pro- 
portion increases with increasing number of 
children per family. In families with five chil- 
dren, over 91 percent are in husband-and-wife 
families, and in those with nine children, 97 
percent. The relative contribution of the other 
family types is highest in families of one child 
and decreases with increasing number of children 
per family. The decrease is particularly sharp 
in nonparent families. 

While 87 percent of all rural children are in 
husband-and-wife families, the proportion of chil- 
dren from this family type in one-child families 
is only 74 percent. This percentage rises with 
increasing family size; 92 percent of those in 
families of five children are in husband-and-wife 
families, and the proportion reaches 97 percent 
in families with eight or nine children. The rela- 
tive proportion of children in rural fatherless 
families is less than in the urban sample, while 
the proportion of children in nonparent families 
is greater, as indicated earlier. 


Proportion of Children by Family Type and 
Age of Family Head 


Table 7 shows the percentage of children in 
families according to age of the head of the family. 
For al] family types, less than 2 percent of urban 
children are in families headed by persons under 
15 years of age. The highest proportion of chil- 
dren is found in families in which the head is 
aged 35-39; second in rank are families in which 


the head is aged 40-44. The next largest pro- 
portion is found in families headed by persons 
aged 30-34. This relative ranking is the same 
for rural families, except that the percentages are 
smaller. In rural families, both the younger and 
older families contribute a higher proportion of 
the children than in urban families. 

Among children in urban husband-and-wife 
families, 23 percent are in families in which the 
head is 35-39, 21 percent in families in which the 
head is 40-44, and 17 percent in families in which 
the head is 30-34. In rural husband-and-wife 
families these three groups rank in the same 
order; their percentage contributions, however, 
are consistently lower. 

In urban families with the husband only, the 
highest percentage of children is in families in 
which the head is aged 40-44, followed by the 
age groups 45-49 and 35-39. The relative pro- 
portion of families headed by older persons is 
considerably higher in this family type than in 
husband-and-wife families. This disparity is even 
more marked in rural families with husband only, 
in which nearly 56 percent of the children are in 
families with heads aged 40-54. 

In urban families with the wife only, the highest 
proportion of children is in families in which the 
head is 35-39, followed by the age groups 30-34 
and 40-44. These three age groups contribute 
57 percent of all the urban children in families 
of this type. They also contribute the largest 
proportion in rural families—about 52 percent. 

As indicated, the majority of children from 
nonparent families are found in families in which 
the head of the family is under the age of 15. 


Table 6.—Number of children under 16 years of age in urban and rural families with specified number of children, 
and percentage distribution by type of family 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 






























































Type of urban family Type of rural family 
Number of l | Number of 
Number of children per children | Hus- |Husband or wife) Nonparent children Hus- |Husband or wife} Nonparent 
family in urban | in rural 
. All band | | : All band 
families ey | families 
ypes | and Hus- " | types and us- 

wife | band | Wife | Male | Female wife | band Wife | Male | Female 
All children 647, 420 100. 0 86.8 | 1.7 9.1 | 11 13 46, 335 100. 0 86.7 1.8 7.2 2.2 2.1 
| child 164, 109 100. 0 78.8 | 22) 12.5) 2.9 3.6 8, 754 100. 0 73.8 | 2.6 9.3 7.3 7.0 
2 children. 190, 704 100.0 | 87.7 1,7 | 9.1 at .8 10, 264 100. 0 85. 5 2.0 8.2 2.3 2.0 
3 children } 127, 683 100.0 | 89.5 | 1.5 | 8.3 3] “a 9,114 100. 0 90. 0 2.0 6.0 12 .8 
{children | 75, 672 100.0 90. 8 1.5 | 7.3 | a 2 7, 052 100. 0 90.3 1.8 6.6 .6 av 
5 children 43,950 | 100.0 91.4 1.5 6.9 | 1] ot 4,805 | 100.0 91.7 1.0 6.8 am 4 
6 children 4,972} 100.0 93.3 | 9 5.6 a E 3,408 | 100.0; 92.3 | ie a ek ae a 
7 children 12,145 | 100.0} 93.6 9 7 a i,841 | 100.0] 94.7) .4 ry) iaeeene: 4 
8 children 5,368} 100.0| 95.2 1.1 l= = 800} 100.0; 97.0) 1.0 | RES. ARLE os 
9 children 2,727 | 100.0} 97.0 1.0 | SS} eee 297} 100.0) 97.0}... | re ieee 
43 
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Table 7.—Number of children under 16 years of age in urban and rural families of specified type, and Percentage 
distribution by age of head of family 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 
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Type of family 


















































a 
Age group of head of family Husband or wife, Husband or wife, Nonparent, Non 
(years) All types Husband and wife husband wife male toa 
i = —— 
Urban | Rural | Urban | Rural | Urban Rural | Urban | Rural | Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Number of children... 1 647,059 | 246,200 | 561, 982 40,036 | 11,038| 844] 50,116| 3,313 | 6748| 1,028| 8,175 | 681 
Percent of children_____. 100.0} 100.0] 100.0; 100.0] 100.0| 1000} 100.0, 100.0) 1000, 1000| 100.0| tong 
Under 15.........-...... 1.8 (ea REE Re Ee: ® | 4) 701 82.1 7.8| was 
16-19... 6 11 ‘i 2) @ a 15) 31 160} 15.4 182) (14? 
i, =a 2.8 3.8 2.4 3.6 1.1 1.1 7.1 | 7.7 3.2 | 1.5 2.3 43 
i iintebeskecnscesonennd 10.3 10.9 10.2 11.3 5.0 5.5 13.9) 13.7 1.2 | 9 1.2 | : 
30-34... 17.0 15.7 17.4 16.7 10.4 6.4 18.8 | 16.1 3] 3] 1 
Sl tdhidideadenmnans 22.4 18.8 23.1 19.9 18.8 11.8 21.8 | 18.3 2] 2 be 
40-44___. ideas 20.1 17.2 21.1 18.0 20.1 19.6 16.3 | 17.2 (3) 1 @ | 1 
45-49... sida 13.6 12.7 14.1 13.3 19.0 17.2 11.9 | 11.9 () @) |. 
50-54... . pli 7.1 8.6 7.2 8.9 14.0 18.8 6.1 | 7.8 @) | 
55-50___- ” 2.8 4.5 29 4.7 6.5 11.8 2.0 | 27 | 
SR a 1.0 24 1.0 2.6 3.1 | 4.0 4) 7) @ (3) 
eR es | 5 8 .5 9 2.0 | 3.7 2 | 7" See 
| | 
1 Excludes 361 children from families with unknown age of family head. 4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
? Excludes 135 children from families with unknown age of family head. 
This is more true for the rural than for the urban increase in the Federal contribution to State 


families. 

The variations in the proportions of children 
classified by age of the head of the family and 
family type are shown more clearly in table 8. 
In urban families almost all children in families 
in which the head is under 15 years of age are in 
nonparent families. Less than one-tenth of the 
children in families in which the head is 15-19 are 
in husband-and-wife families, while over two- 
thirds are in nonparent families and nearly one- 
fourth are in families with the wife only. Nearly 
three-fourths of the children from families headed 
by persons aged 20-24 are in husband-and-wife 
families, negligible percentages are in motherless 
families and nonparent families, and nearly one- 
fourth are in fatherless families. 

As the age of the head of the family increases, 
the proportion of children in husband-and-wife 
families tends to rise, but this correlation is most 
marked in families with the husband only. For 
families with the wife only, the proportion de- 
creases after age 19. In nonparent families the 
concentration of children is found in families 
headed by persons less than 20 years of age. 


Aid to Children Under the Social Security Act 


Recent amendments to the Social Security Act, 
designed to improve the economic security and 
welfare of the Nation’s children, provide for an 


programs for aid to dependent children. Under 
title IV of the act, the Federal Government, be- 
ginning in January 1940, will pay one-half, 
instead of one-third as formerly, of amounts paid 
by a State for aid to dependent children. This 
provision of the act originally authorized Federal 
payments to States for aid to dependent children 
below the age of 16. Under the revised act, State 
payments will be matched by Federal funds for 
aid to children under the age of 18 if they are 
regularly attending school. 

The old-age insurance provisions (title I1) of the 
Social Security Act have been expanded to pro- 
vide for the extension of supplementary benefits 
to dependent children and monthly benefits to 
surviving children of qualified werkers. It has 
been estimated that 145,000 dependent children 
will be in receipt of monthly benefits by the end 
of 1940 under the new old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions. 

The provisions in title IV of the Social Security 
Act for aid to dependent children apply only to 
children deprived of parental support, and would 
provide for children in husband-and-wife families 
only if one or both parents were incapacitated.” 
The recent amendments to the Social Security 

12 About 20 percent of the children in families added to the rolls for aid 


dependent children under the Social Security Act during the fiscal year 1937- 
38 were living in husband-and-wife families. 


Social Security 
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Act will make additional provision for some chil- 
dren in husband-and-wife families, in that supple- 
mentary benefits will be payable, under specified 
circumstances, to dependent children of persons 
who are aged 65 or more and are receiving monthly 
old-age benefits; however, the number of such 
children is found to be insignificant—less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the child population. 

Children in fatherless families who are in need 
because they have been deprived of parental 
support by reason of death or absence of the 
father are eligible for assistance under the Federal- 
State program for aid to dependent children. 
Eventually, under the provisions of the amended 
act, many fatherless children, especially those in 
urban regions, will be entitled to survivors benefits 
under the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system. Likewise, many of the children in 
motherless families and families of near relatives, 
where neither parent is present, are eligible for 
aid to dependent children if they are in need, 
and many of them will be eligible for survivors 
benefits. 

In August 1939, 721,000 children received 
assistance under the Federal-State program for 
aid to dependent children. This number consti- 
tutes approximately 2 percent of the estimated 
population of the United States under the age of 
16. Since the law limits assistance to children 
who are deprived of the support of one or both 
parents, the majority of these children are mem- 


bers of one-spouse families or nonparent families. 
The data from the family composition study 
indicate that almost 5 million of the Nation’s 
children are in broken families, from which one or 
both parents are missing. About 12 percent of the 
children in broken families and about one-third of 
1 percent of those in husband-and-wife families 
are now benefiting under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act for assistance to dependent 
children." 


Ultimately, perhaps 50 percent or more of these 
children in broken homes will benefit from the 
provisions of the amended Social Security Act 
for aid to children, but the vast majority of the 
child population, more than 90 percent, is not and 
will not be affected by the act, even though 
children are economically the least secure seg- 
ment of our population and are in need of special 
consideration. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The analysis of the data on children in urban 
and rural families indicates that: 

(1) Nearly nine-tenths of all children are in 
husband-and-wife families; a greater proportion 


4“ The estimated number of aged persons included in old-age assistance 
grants under Federal-State programs for the month of August 1939 was 1.9 
million, or 24 percent of the estimated population 65 years of age and over, as 
compared with the 2 percent of the estimated child population receiving aid 
to dependent children. In terms of family units, 299,000 families received 
aid for dependent children, as contrasted with 1.6 million families receiving 
aid tothe aged. These figures may be compared with an estimated 17 million 
families with children and 7 million families with persons aged 65 and over. 


Table 8.—Number of children under 16 years of age in urban and rural families with specified age of head of family, 
and percentage distribution by type of family 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 





Type of urban family 





Type of rural family 
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| Number of | ; |Number of , 
Age group of head of family | children in | | Husband = Nonparent _|children in Husband or Nonparent 
Hus- wife aan | | Hus wife 
(years) | urban | | All | band | : | cing | 20 | Gh cee 
smilies types | and | “" | types | and : 
wife Hus- ae | wife ius- | w 
— Wife Male Female | | bend | Wife | Male | Female 
| | | | 

All ages 647,059 | 100.0 | 86.8 | 1.7 9.1 | 1.1 1.3 46, 200 100. 0 86.7 1.8 7.2 2.2 2.1 
Under 15 11,713 | 100.0 | a 1 45.6 54.3 | 1,624 | 100.0 ‘ et Ey 51.9 47.4 
15-19 _ 3,728 | 100.0 7.6 | 1} 2.5 28.9 39.9 500 100. 0 14.8 2] 20.6 31.6 32.8 
2-24 18,222 | 100.0 74.2 | Pe 22.9 | 1.2 1.0 1, 751 100.0 81.5 -5 14.7 .9 2.4 
25-29. 66,458 | 100.0) 86.5) (8) 124] i 2 5,028 | 100.0} 89.8 9} 9.0 .2 | 
30-34 109,789 | 100.0} 8&8 1.1 0.1} ©) (?) 7,272 | 100.0 91.9 .8 | 7.3 @) 
35-39 144,963 | 100.0 | 89.7) 14 8.9) (3) (*) 8,688 | 100.0] 91.9 Li} 7.0 

| | 
4-44 130, 362 100.0; 90.9 | 1.7 7.4) () (3) 7, 967 100. 0 90.7 2.1 | 7.2 (?) () 
45-49 88,212} 100.0 | 89.7] 2.4 7.9; ©) (3) 5, 861 100.0 90. 8 2.5 | 6.7 iclinn 
50-54 _ 45,885 | 100.0 88.8) 3.4) 7.8 | (3) 3,987 | 100.0 89. 5 40) 6.5 
55-59 18,346 | 100.0 89.7 | 3.9 | 6.4 | 2,061 | 100.0 90. 7 4.9 4.4 
60-44 _ 6,445 | 100.0| 90.6 5.4) 4.0 (3) (3) 1,087 | 100.0 94.9 3.1 3h) Skate 
65 and over 2,936} 100.0) 882) 7.5/ 43] We) GAOl MAS). BO). BBicccoeceens 
1 Excludes 361 children from families with unknown age of head. 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
? Excludes 135 children from families with unknown age of head. 
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of these families have children, and there are more 
children per family in this type of family. 

(2) Somewhat more than one-tenth of the 
Nation’s children are in one-spouse families or in 
families where neither parent is present; the 
majority of these children are in one-spouse 
families with the wife only. 

(3) A larger proportion of rural than of urban 
families have children, and in rural families there 
are a greater number of children per family in each 
family type. 

(4) In rural families there are higher propor- 
tions of families headed by persons in the younger 
and older age groups and smaller proportions in 
the intermediate ages than is the case in urban 
families. 

(5) In families with children, only six-tenths of 
1 percent in the urban sample and 1.6 percent 
in the rural sample are headed by persons aged 
65 and over. 

(6) The concentration of one-child families is 
greatest in families headed by persons in the 
younger and older ages. 

(7) Families headed by persons in the inter- 
mediate age groups have the largest proportion 
of children. 

(8) The great majority of children in the 
families headed by persons under the age of 20 
are in nonparent families. The majority of 





children in families headed by persons in the inter. 
mediate and older age groups are in husband-and- 
wife families. 

There is a definite correlation between the age 
of the head of the family and the number of 
children in the family. Approximately 2 percent 
of the Nation’s child population is now benefited 
by the Social Security Act, and this proportion js 
not high even for children in broken families, about 
12 percent of whom are receiving aid. In this 
respect it is fortunate that the changes recently 
adopted will ultimately increase the proportion 
of the children in broken families who will receive 
benefits under the provisions of the act. The effect 
of these changes will be felt more by urban 
families, which account for less than 50 percent 
of the child population. The bulk of the Nation’s 
children, i. e., the 87 percent who are in husband- 
and-wife families, are scarcely affected even by 
the liberalization of the provisions for aid to 
dependent children; the proportion of those who 
will receive benefits as dependents of old-age 
annuitants is also negligible. The major contri- 
bution of the recent amendments to the Social 
Security Act is that in the event these children 
lose their parents there is a greater probability 
now of their being benefited by the act, but the 
problem of general economic insecurity of the 
Nation’s child population is still a serious one. 


Social Security 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY .- 


Review of the Month 


Although benefit payments for continuing un- 
employment increased during August, the volume 
of initial claims representing notices of new unem- 
ployment declined. Continued improvement in 
job opportunities was also reflected in the ex- 
panded placement activities of the public employ- 
ment offices as well as in the decline in the local- 
office active files of persons seeking work. The 
active files in the local offices at the close of August 
represented the smallest number of job seekers 
since December 1937. 

Benefit payments amounting to $44.5 million 
were paid during August to unemployed workers 
in the country as a whole. For the 48 jurisdic- 
tions reporting comparable data for both months, 
the August total represented a 16.9-percent in- 
crease over the preceding month. This increase 
was due mainly to the larger amounts paid in Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania, although 28 other States, excluding Illinois 
and Montana, experienced increases in benefit pay- 
ments. The sharp increases reported by Illinois 
and Montana reflected the first full month of bene- 
fit payments, which began in July in both States. 
Payments in Michigan doubled during August, 
largely because of the continuation or beginning of 
payments to workers who initiated new benefit 
years during July. In Florida, lay-offs in the cit- 
rus-packing industry were largely responsible for 
the increased benefit payments. Recent changes 
in benefit procedures primarily accounted for the 
increase in Connecticut. Declines in_ benefit 
payments occurred in 16 States, the majority of 
which reported decreases of less than 15 percent. 
Because of suspension of operations late in July, 
data for South Dakota are not available for July 
and August. 

While total benefit payments increased, the 
volume of initial claims received in local offices 
declined 27.5 percent. Declines in excess of 40 
percent were reported by Illinois, Michigan, 
Montana, New Hampshire, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia; in 5 other States 
decreases ranged between 30 and 40 percent. 
Increases in 11 of the 16 States reporting larger 
receipts were less than 20 percent. The number 
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of continued claims was 3.5 percent higher, with 
27 States showing increases; in only 7 States were 
such increases in excess of 15 percent. Illinois, 


Table 1.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 
accounts, by States, January-August 1939 and 
August 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 18, 1939] 


| Contributions deposited ! 






























State } 
anuary- 
‘haneek 2 August 
Wendeunbbetbateens piinicbinie eae 3 $602, 749, 097 3 $112, 166, 431 
States collecting quarterly, total._...| * 551, 070, 758 3 105, 985, 474 
BIG. 2s ccccenetuenate ee 6, 252, 492 1, 378, 529 
Alaska. .... 299, 87, 919 
Arizona... 1, 651, 113 192, 272 
Arkansas... .. - 2, 578, 033 527, 616 
California... eee 57, 370, 238 12, 645, 153 
0 TET SESS FEES PEAT 3, 812, 667 677, 275 
Connecticut. 12, 356, 470 1, 412, 736 
Delaware. -. - aa = 1, 785, 510 247, 680 
Florida nébintinye wate 4, 974, 398 613, 545 
GR Fkntnccckanebkscdsoutedecesntalabel 5, 770, 460 533, 436 
Hawaii ¢. 1, 254, 856 65, 505 
Idaho-.- ne cog cateaiee 1, 460, 809 271, 196 
Ilinois. 6évtididbtbiteeitandaael 51, 250, 333 7, 889, 328 
Indiana *___. Ae a ee ET 15, 271, 106 1, 067, 382 
ea 6, 203, 630 1, 508, 617 
Kansas 4, 242, 625 341, 161 
Kentucky Jenunwase anaidehehion 8, 428, 041 1, 503, 104 
ee : 3, 000, 410 210, 796 
Maryland nhobeae EEE 9, 059, 435 404, 971 
Massachusetts... ....... pecsmuenebe 27, 886, 178 5, 284, 989 
Michigan... ..--. 34, 044, 366 953, 467 
Minnesota. ....--. 10, 698, 913 2, 697, 521 
Mississippi. . - - - : 1, 560, 417 30, 212 
Sieeadl Sudjuanbenssteidmnbeanatabiels 14, 825, 806 2, 204, 520 
ae - 2, 079, 532 82, 804 
Nebraska... .... eS 3, 044, 787 125, 004 
ee 719, 042 , 854 
New Hampshire ¢............ 1, 902, 343 147, 070 
New Jersey *._.._--. aaa iene 33, 826, 255 6, 800, 529 
New Mexico. ....- iinidanel aamabpeieond 1, 081, 897 63, 
New York. .....-. Siti demteaedatagidiieiene’ 82, 230, 143 23, 677, 579 
ROT ; - ected 41, 157, 097 11, 889, 572 
Oklahoma. -... .- 3, 963, 792 952, 
are : 3, 971, 917 170, 217 
Pennsylvania... _._-. 58, 388, 389 15, 585, 549 
Rhode Island ¢__ _- 5, 738, 767 144, 
South Carolina a aes 2, 725, 983 40, 108 
South Dakota... .._..--- ees § 678, 075 (?) 
Tennessee ..__-. jcbdbbbnadenacsdsumeaal 6, 621, 325 1, 252, 374 
Wecbednnnte siiémcenieikeaial 2, 018, 233 6, 201 
, ee caidas sala 7, 688, 017 1, 474, 565 
.. Seer ee 6, 251, 682 568, 
ee cniithgid-ntindnwnensinainibeuendaen 1, 045, 272 64, 
States collecting monthly, total 51, 678, 339 6, 180, 957 
District of Columbia. -..........-. ae 4, 622, 077 528, 548 
RT ine pbdhnanuudigueécddiiesbiial 6, 570, 249 741, 999 
i « 5 rnmecdddcandchndneaiiel 7, 314, 065 832, 645 
| ar ae 697, 363 80, 916 
iin bi tenenegscatannnbebadibodsadamane 15, 534, 426 1, 043, 148 
. 3 See Geiss: ndaiheiiaaati 1, 028, 845 158, 
\.. ). Sa SSeR eae 6, 494, 540 840, 798 
WD tancdshcostcantdcidhasdesnbenl 9, 416, 774 1, 053, 978 











1 Includes contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers as are available for benefit payments. 
- - ~ ra for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 
checks. 
3 Figures for South Dakota cumulative through June; no later data reported 
because State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 
‘ Some contributions collected on monthly basis. 
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Michigan, and Montana reported the largest, as | with 4 States showing reductions of more than 29 
large volumes of continued claims were filed by __ percent. 
workers who began benefit years in July. De- During August approximately 25,000 initia] 







































































clines in continued claims occurred in 23 States, out-of-State claims were received by the 49 State 
Table 2.—Number and amount of benefit payments by types of unemployment ' and by States, August 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 29, 1939] 
Number Amount 
Se LL 
ante All payments Types of unemployment ! All payments Types of unemployment: 
—amnennnsegenanelnnl 
Percentage Percentage 
Number | change from Total Partial * Amount change from Total Partial 3 
uly July 
Sa i ESS SET es $44, 491, 421 +16.9 | | 
Alabama........... ; Se Re 62, 527 +11.2 49, 373 13, 098 431, 809 +10.8 $354, 187 
i iikitabcnedancusasdecdwunhnenind 1, 267 —10.0 1, 131 81 17, 902 —10.9 16, 685 la 
AT pinddipatdiknieuaea 12, 177 +7.6 11, 643 534 129, 364 +6.9 125, 407 3, 987 
SST Cetbaneiel 27, 063 —1.6 24, 463 1, 404 158, 434 —7.1 149, 501 5, 463 
Pibekdecédcccosncnes puke 310, 363 +16.5 261, 946 29, 485 3, 272, 411 +19. 6 2, 997, 528 166, 893 
atte ntcinnnidpnrinninieaiamatbanian 25, 360 —20.0 21, 040 4, 287 268, 825 — 23.0 231, 861 36, 747 
Connecticut... ......- sanibeinenncnsndeees 56, 322 +166. 0 52, 661 3, 492 532, 230 +163. 8 512, 005 19, 603 
aE 7,170 +8.5 6, 528 636 63, 409 +8. 6 60, 243 3, 130 
District of Columbia... ................. 13, 105 +7.2 12, 043 459 104, 564 +7.3 99, 231 | 2.719 
Nn npebanidsusenin 68, 538 +77.7 57, 092 5, 003 574, 651 +104. 2 499, 946 33, 330 
int: tecdbscenisensens ' ; 56, 678 +8.4 51, 849 4, 829 363, 348 +12.4 345, 420 | 17, 928 
SSCs , — 2, 506 —4.6 2, 342 164 23, 747 —.3 22, 847 | 900 
el dantackise bad sephiaeancneial 47,141 —7.4 5, 434 1, 707 69, 975 —5.7 54, 161 | 15, 814 
ST atte . lie 264, 247 () 220, 382 43, 865 3, 233, 017 () 2, 880, 618 | 352, 399 
Indiana__..___. Sines : weieane 91, 878 +12.8 70, 357 21, 465 912, 526 +14.7 79%, 907 | 116, 423 
Bc ccecsee paisadvest jetshiewess 32, 344 —7.0 27, 525 4, 593 294, 497 —8.4 266, 225 | 25, 916 
FITTS ches SES A 14, 397 +5.1 | 12, 122 2, 275 128, 491 + .4 115, 128 13, 363 
Kentucky. _..__ SEEPS ei 50, 053 —13.4 | 48, 902 3 400 410, 053 —14.3 404, 722 | 22 400 
Louisiana......____.. wotenes 61, 297 +6.1 | 51, 990 4, 870 | 468, 899 +4.0 417, 746 29, 908 
| i a a aera 23, 869 —14.5 | 19, 951 3, 701 | 158, 999 —12.4 139, 404 | 18, 298 
| | 
Maryland_____. 57, 300 +13.0 | 44, 579 8, 505 516, 752 +13.6 405, 650 60, 460 
Massachusetts __ +41.9 | 205, 838 (3) | 1, 930, 025 +34.6 | 1, 925, 887 () 
ae 536, 847 +112.4 6 505, 584 | #31, 263 | 7, 804, 125 +103.2 | 7,249,327 © 554, 798 
Minnesota... _. 7 40, 863 +5.7 37, 022 | 3, 024 404, 423 +5.9 | 376, 348 | 21, 134 
—-- : 17,114 +7.4 16, 549 3531 100, 359 +3.8 | OR, 453 | 11,606 
ee 62, 980 +19.3 7,614 5, 366 520, 584 +19. 0 | 491, 443 29, 141 
Montana..____ 10, 743 (%) 10, 742 (3) 123, 796 (8) 123,795} 
Nebraska_...__. 8, +3.7 7, 688 395 69, 557 +4.5 | 66, 713 2, 822 
Nevada... ___ 4.7 =.4 $4,245 #503 60, 568 =6 | $54, 875 | * 5, 608 
New Hampshire 12, 435 +5.9 11, 227 1, 193 99, 269 +11.4 93, 767 5, 453 
| 
New Jersey 134, 664 +5.1 134, 353 () | 1,353, 277 +9.0 1, 350, 908 | (®) 
New Mexico._.____ 11, 634 +22.3 10, 040 1, 591 | 119, 055 +23.2 106, 192 | 12, 528 
New York______. 565, 326 —14.4 $ 565, 326 | (3) | 6,552,214 —15.9 § 6, 552, 214 (?) 
North Carolina... __- : 71, 888 8.1 65,013 | 6, 060 | 385, 371 —7.9 | 359, 326 | 22, 450 
North Dakota... ____. E 2, 895 —16.5 2, 533 359 | 27, 730 —15.2 | 24, 759 | 2, 965 
, Sa aeaaE 233, 985 —6.9 190, 105 35,131 | 2, 225, 480 —7.3 2, 006, 676 | 174, 130 
Oklahoma... 28, 531 +4.0 23, 255 | 3, 276 | 253, 556 +2.8 230, 741 22, 815 
Sea 23, 419 +1.1 19, 484 3, 841 | 254, 946 +.3 228, 647 | 27, 
Pennsy!vania____ 538, 424 +2.4 501, 109 () | 6, 109, 479 +26.9 5, 961, 426 | (*) 
Rhode be 67, 792 +6.7 6 58, 982 | #8, 810 638, 368 +6.4 * 598,151 | * 40, 217 
South Carolina. __. eieaielisaa 28, 001 —25.9 17, 958 | 10, 030 | 152, 852 —22.2 112, 687 | 40, 117 
South Dakota *_. al PES : : i ‘ 
a ea 63, 509 +13.0 | 56, 483 6, 810 | 444, 477 +11.8 410, 502 33, 140 
addin candchendcncacacsakenmens 55, 056 +8.4 | 48, 009 | 6, 992 | 844, 765 +8. 5 792, 12 71, 775 
Utah._._.. 14, 509 +51.5 $913, O86 #9 523 | 143, 429 | +50. 1 #9 158,123 695,516 
Vermont... a 4, 264 +17.5 | 3, 643 621 32, 356 | +7.2 29, 364 2,992 
GE 19 53, 617 —1.2 | 46, O57 4, 665 411, 214 +2. 2 878, 728 23, 028 
Washington. __.__. 36, 668 +.2 | 31, 278 | 5, 390 | 415, 283 +4.2 374, 170 41, 113 
West Virginia _- 56, 501 —17.7 54, 803 1, 401 445, 532 —11.4 424, 883 38, 290 
Wisconsin... ..___. me se 30, 203 +.9 26, 164 3, 918 304, 609 | +6.7 283, 914 20, 258 
EE STRESS | 5, 862 —7.0 3, 412 2, 216 68, 609 | —9.8 46, 242 20, 720 
Pw definitions of types of unemployment, see the Bu/lefin, March 1939, ‘ Represents number of compensable weeks for which 4,750 checks were 
p. 33. issued. | 
? Excludes irregular payments except where otherwise noted. In many 5 Not computed, since August was first full month of benefit payments. 
cases monthly figures for total and partial unemployment are estimated from * Includes irregular payments. 
re for week ended Auzg. 12. ? Represents number of compensable weeks for which 36,945 checks were 
Includes benefits for part-total unemployment, except where otherwise issued. 
noted. Benefits for martial unemployment are not provided by State law * Operations suspended during August. 
in Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and * Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for total 
Pennsylvania. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less unemployment. 
than full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, cc. “part-total”’ 1° Represents number of compensable weeks for which 52,362 checks were 
unemployment. In Kentuckv, which pavs benefits for part-total unemploy- issued. 


ment, the provision for benefits for partial unemployment is not effective 
until January 1940. 
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agencies reporting these data. Such claims repre- 
sented 3.5 percent of the total number of initial 
claims received in all local offices. As in all 
previous months of 1939, Alaska showed the 
highest proportion of out-of-State claims received 
as a liable State. In 11 States the range was 
from 10 to 30 percent of total local-office receipts. 
Most of these States were in the Rocky Mountain 
and Great Plains areas. Continued out-of-State 
claims exceeded 179,000, as compared with approx- 
imately 154,000 in July, and represented 3.4 


Table 3.—Number of initial and continued claims ' 
received in local offices, by States, August 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 29, 1939] 

















Initial claims ! | Continued claims ! 

. i oT ~T — 

State | Percentage Percentage 
Number jchangefrom| Number neal from 

| July July 

Total. 709, 465 —27.5 5, 340, 654 +3.5 
Aeena a1 ee is 3) 

A a...-- | I ce —&, 
Arizona... 2,790 +32. 2 16, 162 +14.0 
Arkansas . . 4, 819 —31.6 35, 883 —5.4 
California 52, 488 —3.1 350, 183 +.4 
Colorado 3, 417 —11.9 31,000 —9.3 
— 11, ro — 33. : 71 = A . 
Delaware 1,4 +H. ! 8,794 | ). f 
District of Columbia 1, 506 +2.0 17, 434 +6.0 
Florida. - 10, 844 —37.0 120, 484 +40, 8 
Georgia 10, 473 —19.0 82, 899 +6. 4 
— 445 +. 7 2, 551 —2. 8 
daho 1, 385 —6§.2 &, B84 —8.0 
Illinois m 70, 274 | —44.7 25, 546 +93. 3 
— 13, 890 —26.9 129, 047 +8, 2 
owa 6, 278 —12.6 48, 753 +2.8 
Kansas 4,199 | +10. 2 24, 375 +18. 5 
Kentucky 4, 360 —21.2 74, 661 —11.4 
Louisiana 11, 163 —4.3 77, 412 +4.3 
Maine... 5, 083 —29.2 31, 872 —20.7 
Maryland 8, 223 +21.8 81,172 +4.2 
Massachusetts 41, 070 +1.7 213, 564 +783 
Michigan. 77, 733 —48, 2 580, 485 73. 2 
Minnesota 4, 561 —6,2 53, 216 +3.0 
Mississippi 4, 871 +5.8 26, 204 +12. 4 
Missouri... 12, 638 | —14.5 100, 924 +9.8 
Montana 1, 938 | ~—§3.3 12, 973 +68. 5 
Nebraska 1, 676 | —8.4 10, 652 —.1 
Nevada 1, 032 | +2.6 5, 368 +.1 
New Hampshire 3,074 | — 46.6 19, 750 —3.3 
New Jersey | 15, 687 —25.2 169, 891 —10.9 
New Mexico. 3, 406 —9.9 17,001 +14.7 
New York 112, 218 | —21.5| 749,722 —19.1 
North Carolina 12, 712 | — 36.0 93, 188 —23.1 
ag Dakota 341 | +3. 6 | 3, 431 = 

jo... 16, 476 —9.6 316, 487 —65. 
Oklahoma 71878 | 13.2 37, 214 $3.7 
Oregon 8, 241 | —21.4 30, 264 —9.6 
Pennsy] vania 46, 209 | —21.2 587, 803 —9.2 
Rhode Island | 12,387 | +24 | 86, 271 +3.7 

| 
South Carolina 11,720 | —40.1 60, 290 —13.6 
South Dakota? 

gumnames ‘ 6, 606 —59.7 80, 531 78 

men 22, 078 +3.7 68, 028 +1. 
Utah 2, 534 | —35.7 16, 963 +19. 5 
Vermont 2,049 | +66. 2 7, 057 +40. 5 
Virginia 6, 968 | —15.6 66, 432 —6.8 
Washington 4, 787 | —2.6 56, 206 —1.8 
west Virginia 19,014 | —59.7 71,088 Be 7 
isconsin 3 10, 806 | +2.5 60, 243 —7.8 
Wyoming 875 | —15.0 | 6, 200 | —13.5 





' For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 
? Operations suspended during August. 
Includes claims for total and part-total unemployment only. 
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percent of the total number of continued claims 
received in local offices. 

In the week ended August 12 more than 797,000 
individuals received unemployment benefits, a 
decline of 2.1 percent from the week ended July 15, 


Table 4.—Number of initial and continued out-of -State 
claims ' received as liable State,? by States, August 
1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 29, 1939) 





























Out-of-State claims received as liable State 
Initial Continued 
State 
Percent of Percent of 
initial continued 
Number | claimsre- | Number | claims re- 
ceived in ceived in 
local offices local offices 
i dtancciewsuan 25, 092 3.5 179, 240 3.4 
Alabama....---.--- reer Sil 3.9 3, 438 3.7 
BE iibtacetcntatiaces 139 58.2 1,032 132.8 
Pp REE ES are 634 22.7 3, 581 22:2 
Arkansas... -........---- 361 7.5 2, 420 6.7 
| 100} “2807 Si 
CS EASES ; : 
Sepunetanes Se 495 4.3 3, = -. 
, ae 66 4.4 a 
District of Columbia *. - - — a! aR ee 
FRAG RES 963 8.9 8, 456 7.0 
Georgia... —e a 491 4.7 1,977 2.4 
Ss a byintinedaueiieda 18 4.0 176 6.9 
eee OBR 259 18.7 1, 127 12.7 
Illinois_. 2, 272 3.2 6, 059 1.4 
Indiana. 546 3.9 2, 687 2.1 
lowa éieiaeaciienal 250 4.0 1, 558 3.2 
pene. i : 574 re eo =s 
centucky - . - Guvneceel 247 : 4, 
Louisiana uuawete 437 3.9 3, 542 4.6 
Pebhoccdadsicseunense 135 2.7 776 2.4 
eae telat acbebiaeeeiias 430 “3 3, 176 3.9 
assachusetts........... 693 1. 7, 368 3.5 
Michigan ..........-.--- 1, 516 2.0 15, 220 2.6 
Minnesota -........---- : 315 6.9 2, 033 3.8 
M —— pbeceeennéas ‘ 297 6.1 1, 431 5.5 
tes edknndenn 955 7.6 4, 361 4.3 
Montana. ..... 184 9.5 1, 126 8.7 
— SE eS 247 * 1, 306 = 3 
Nevada... — inmee 256 24. 1,618 1 
New Hampshire--.-....-. 314 10.2 1, 562 7.9 
aE ‘ 676 4.3 5, 514 3.2 
2 ya a eee ss 373 = o =. 
faa 1, 442 . 4, 1. 
North Carolina........ "| 470 3.7 2, 843 3.1 
Nesth Dakota = 2 2 . a8 ae 
SN Ft aiken nates 24 .4 . 

Oklebomea SS ap kaonabates 816 0 ‘ 4, 056 4 
238 2. 2, 212 ° 
Pennsylvania... --.-....--- 875 1.9 10, 018 1.7 
=e" 209 1.7 1,871 2.2 
South Carolina. - -- a4 262 2.2 1,414 2.3 
South Dakota ‘.......-.-.- a <oomee fe ee es 
Tennessee. cae -| 512 7.8 3, 538 4.4 
, SSeS 1,118 5.1 8,772 12.9 
Utah _. 174 6.9 1, 242 7.3 
| as] |g] at 
Washington ..----| 71 57] 2633 47 
West Virginia nnguniemdnl 324 1.7 871 1.2 
Wisconsin “Bae 2 ---| 180 $1.7 653 1.1 
\. ,  —si(‘éi‘C 258 29. 5 1,217 19.6 





| For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 

? The liable State is one to which a claim is forwarded by agent State for 
disposition. 

3 Accepts no out-of-State claims as liable State. 

4 Operations suspended during August. 

5 Represents percent of initial claims received for total and part-total un- 
employment only. 
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1939. The decreases ranged from less than 2 to About 266,500 claimants exhausted wage credits $ 
more than 40 percent in the 32 States showing during August; this number was 11.7 percent d 
declines. Larger numbers of individuals received larger than in the previous month. Exhaustions r 
benefits in 16 States, exclusive of Illinois and in West Virginia were 8,506, as compared with ( 
Montana. The number more than tripled in only 311 for July. In both the District of Colum- ( 
Utah. For the 49 States reporting such data, bia and Missouri the number more than doubled. t 
approximately 455,000 new claims were authorized In Virginia and West Virginia exhaustions more n 
for payment during August, representing an in- than doubled authorizations, and in six additional 
crease of 27 percent. Increases were reported States exhaustions exceeded authorizations. 0 
in 27 States, in 13 of which the increase amounted Contributions deposited by the State agencies r 
to more than 25 percent. in their clearing accounts in August totaled l 
Table 5.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and . 
benefits charged, by States, as of Aug. 31, 1939 t 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Sept. 19, 1939] I 
[Amounts in thousands] ; 
| 
Total funds available for | Cumulative collec- Benefits charged Ratio (percent) of— I 
benefits as of Aug. 31, tions and interest pean Weceaabiay BLN. a4 . 
1939 credited as of Aug. | l | C 
neesthent 31, 1939 Collee- | August 1939 | Bene- |. Total 
year bene- tions | Cumu- Z 1929 | Sts to ry I 
State fits first Per- —— lative |January- — | benefits| — mula- § 
payable centage| Total cole} ‘ 1900 through August | centage! 0 1980 | since | tive 
change ions ollec- ugust K »| Collec- | penefits| coll 
Amount * from Index * and in- tions § 1939 * Amount ys tions’ w~Y | 4 . 
em. terest July | | payable — 1 
| 
es PRES fie: 
ea Saeeere "$1,418,612 | *+5.0 | 147.5 |*$2,124,154 |*$2,079,320 |*$602,746 |*$705,198 |*$300,268 |*$44, 795 |'°+18.0 54.6 | 67.1 33.2 
States collect- = Z ; a 
ng quarter- 
it $1,271,983 | *+5.5 | 149.2 |1, 906, 585 |*1, 867, 150 |551, 068 |*634, 258 | 286,009 | * 42,193 9420.1) 55.5) 687) 33.3 « 
Alabama"... Jan. 1938..| 10,697 | +9.7| 121.0] 21,887] 21,491 6,252] 11,190| 3,002) 4392/4108, 49.0! 877) 511 
TEES Jan. 1939__ 932 | +8.1 | 105.3 1, 195 1,173 300 263 263 | 18 | —10.0 87.7 87.7 | 22.0 
Arizona.._____.__. Jan. 1938. 2,526 | +2.6| 125.4 5.516 5,425} 1,651 | 2990| 1,088 | 29/ +66) 65.9] 87.1 54.2 
Arkansas___.__..___. Jan. 1939. 6, +5.9 | 124.8 7, 957 7, 792 2, 578 1,329 1, 329 | 158 | —7.6 51.6 51.6 | 16.7 
California i__-- Jan. 1938..| 140,174 | +7.1 | 208.7] 190,164] 185.864 | 57.370] 49,990] 26.275| 3,272; +190) 458) 41.8 26.3 
Cc SA =. Jan. 1939_ 10,138 | +4.2]| 113.3 12, 874 12, 538 3, 813 2, 736 2, 736 —13.3 71.8 71.8 21.3 
Connecticut... Jan. 1938..| 1224,729| (2) | (8) 41, 115 40,353 | 12.356 | 16,042] 3,788 532 |+163.4| 30.7] 63.6) 39.0 
ware._ ~"| Jan. 1939. 5,234} +3.7 | 133.7 4.753 5,637 | 1,786 519 519 63| +86) 2.1] 29.1 9.0 
SNS: Gs 13, 354 .3 | 135.3 14, 985 14, 683 4, 974 1, 631 1, 631 575 |+104.6 32.8 32.8 10.9 
aie 19,286 | +.9| 1244 21, 471 21,022] 5,770; 2185] 2185 363 | +124] 37.9] 37.9 10.2 
4,407 +1.0 | 135.6 4, 549 4, 455 1, 255 142 142 24 | —.3 | 11.3 11.3 3.1 
2759| +7.9] 91.8 5,070 4.952} 1,461| 2311] 1,945 70| —4.1| 133.1] 115.8 45.6 - 
167,297 | +2.9] 108.5] 170,901 | 167,460] 51,250| 3,604| 3.604) 3,233/ (4) | 721.5] 215 21 
30,337 | +.5/ 1120) 54,741 53,451 | 15,271 | 24,404 8,096 913 | +147] 53.0 | 90.8) 44.6 
13,481 | +10.7 | 135.3 20, 371 19,937 | 6,204] 6,800} 4,304) 204) -84) 69.4 7.9! 338 
12,783 | +1.7 | 125.6 14, 559 14,236| 4,23] 1,776| 1.776; 128| +.4| 419| 419! 122 
23,729 | +4.8 | 125.3 27, 620 ,939 | 8,428) 3,891] 3,991) 410) -14.4) 462] 46.2 14.1 ] 
3,201| +1.7| 85.2 10, 020 9,880 | 3,000| 6,819| 2 284 157| —11.3| 76.1] 110.6| 68.1 
14,140} —.8| 156.1) 28,600) 28,175| 9,059 14,460] 4,316 517| +13.6| 47.6] 75.3)| 50.6 } 
66,833 | +5.3 | 160.0} 107,419 | 105,076 | 27,886 | 40,586 | 13,487 | 1,930) +34.6/ 484] 63.6 | 37.8 
44,002 | -13.4| 09.7| 112,166] 110,077 | 34,044| 68,074 | 28,171| 7,778 41026! 827] 424) 00.7 
21,007 | +12.2 | 176.2 7190 | 34.567 | 10,690] 14,183 | 6,022 406 | +5.7| 56.3] 62.3 40.3 ' 
3,868 | —1.8| 132.6 6, 361 6,222| 1,560} 2493/| 1,079 100| +3.1| 69.2} 74.3 39.2 ' 
45,715 | +3.8 | 134.3 49,338 | 48,351 | 14.828 | 3, 3, 623 521} 419.2) 244) 244 7.3 
6,779 | —1.3 | 108.9 6, 919 6,771 | 2,080 140 140 14] (4) | 7201) 21 2.0 
9, 222 +.6 | 130.2 , 10, 015 3, 045 99s 998 7 +4.5 32.8] 328 9.8 
1,722) +1.1 | 112.7 26; 22%/ ‘"71I9| 544| 544 62| +1.6| 75.7) 75.7| 24.0 ' 
5.245 | +.9| 123.5 9, 087 8,838} 1,902) 3,792| 1,060 99|+11.2| 55.7| 81.6 42.0 
80,996 | +6.4/ 134.9! 101,414 99,032 | 33,826 | 11.498/ 11,418| 1,353 | +89 | 83.8 | 33.8 11.3 
277 | —2.0| 110.9 3 3,504 | 1,082 867 858 9} +167) 79.3) 70.5) 24.1 
New York... Jan. 1938._| 163,104 | +11.4 | 165.8 | 310,317 | 304,228 | 82,230 | 147,213 | 59,883 | 6,955|—10.3| 728) 71.0! 47.4 ' 
wnnena-----------| Jam. 1939--| 123,256 | +85 | 125.9] 140,363 | 136,731] 41,157| 17,107] 17,107| 2225| —7.3| 41.6| 41.6 12.2 ' 
Oklahoma.....______ Dec. 1938..|  14,075| +65.2| 111.3 17, 305 16,918 | 3,964| 3.320| 3,249 254| +28] 820) 73.4 19.1 
Oregon™.. Jan. 1938 6,808 | —1.0| 117.8 16, 040 15,747 | 3.972] 9,142] 3,225 8 —6.3| 81.2) 91.5 57.0 | 
lvania______ ¢ ee 87,099 | +12.2/ 123.5 | 201,450} 197,983 | 58,388 | 114,351 | 42.806| 6,109| 42.9) 733) 891| 568 , 
Rhode Island "!_____. on, 8, 736 —5. 110.0 22, 082 21, 732 5, 739 13, 4, 053 | +6.7 70.6 | 96.0 60.4 
South Carolina #____| July 1938 9,155 | —1.2| 146.1 11, 286 10,978| 2726) 2131! 1,536 163} —21.9| 56.3] 44.1 18.9 ' 
ewes: Jan. 1939 $2202) (*) |9115.9| *2582| #82507; #578) #2090) #290/ (@ "| 950.2] *80.2] #112 
Tennessee... __- Jan. 1938 12.175 | +7.1| 156.6| 21,462 21,077 | 6,621| 9,287| 3,143 444|411.8| 47.5] 69.4 43.3 
i RRS oiGaaacs 3,010 | —2.8| 117.6 6, 750 6,639 2,018] 3,740| 1,278 164 | +50.5 63.3] 91.0) 85.4 
Virginia.............]__- nee} 15,641 | +7.3 | 186.9] 24,733 24,254 7,688| 9,002/ 3,456 411} 422] 45.0] 569] 368 } 
Washington....._... Jan. 1939--} 20,982 | 4.7] 110.8 | 25,377 m4,816 | 6,252] 4,445] 4,445) 415 | $4.3) 71) 7L1) 17.5 
Wyoming...___......|_.. cate 2572' —.2! 107.1 3, 476 3,404! 1,045 904 904 | oo' -9.2' 865' 86.5 26. 0 
See footnotes at end of table. ' 
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$112.2 million, or 28 percent more than the July 
deposit of $87.4 million. This increase was 
attributable principally to larger deposits by 
California, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Contributions received were approximately 2% 
times the amount of benefits charged during the 
month. 

Total funds available for benefits at the close 
of August amounted to more than $1.4 billion, 
representing a gain of 5 percent over July. The 
largest relative increases occurred in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, New York, and Pennsylvania, in which 
the bulk of the contributions due on second quarter 
pay rolls was deposited during the month. Avail- 
able funds declined 2 percent or more in Michigan, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, and Utah; Michigan 
reported a decline of more than 13 percent. As 
of the close of August, Michigan had drawn more 
heavily on reserves than any other State; funds 
available for benefits represented about 70 percent 
of the amount available at the time the payment 


of benefits was initiated. On the other hand, 
funds in California and Texas have more than 
doubled, and the amount available for benefits 
in the District of Columbia was nearly 2% times 
as large as that originally on hand. 

With Illinois and Montana paying benefits for 
the first time for a full month, benefits charged 
during August totaled $44.8 million. This was 
the highest amount recorded since March 1939, 
and was exceeded by only 1 other month—August 
1938. For all States paying benefits throughout 
both months, the amount charged in August 
represented an increase of 18.0 percent over July. 
Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania accounted 
for nearly half of the benefits charged during the 
month. During August benefits charged more 
than doubled in Connecticut, Florida, and Michi- 
gan. Increases of more than 25 percent were 
reported for three other States, while only in South 
Carolina was there a decrease of more than 20 


percent. 


Table 5.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits charged, by States, as of Aug. 31, 1939—Continued 
(Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Sept. 19, 1939] 
[Amounts in thousands] 

































































| 
Total funds available for | Cumulative  collec- | Benefits charged Ratio (percent) of— 
benefits as of Aug. 31 tions and interest | 
1939 7 credited as of Aug. 
31, 1939 | Collec- August 1939 Bene- | Total 
| Month and a Se tions Z fits to | benefits 
State year bene- | | |January-| Cumu- 1939 | collec- | to cu- 
° fits first | | Per- | August | lative |January- Per- |benefits} tions | mula- 
| pay able og —_ col- | on 1939 ® y my — centage pF nag = Ge 
_ 1 | change 3| lections ollec- ugust 93 collec- nefits} collec- 
somes | from Index*) and in- tions * 1939 * Amount eum tions’ | first tions 
| July 31, terest ¢ July payable] and in- 
| 1939 terest 
a canes ean ———|~--——_ EE ee 
States collect- | | 
ing monthly, 
total $146,629 |* +25) 161.8 $217, 569 $212. 170 | $51. 678 | $70,940 | $23, 259 $2, 602 -—Lil 45.0 55.0 32.6 
District of Columbia_| Jan. 1938 14, 499 +3.0 | 246.0 17, 223 16, 775 4, 622 2, 724 1, 052 105 +8. 2 22.8 24.8 15.8 
Louisiana '! | do 15. 097 +1.8 | 197.3 23, 540 23, 046 6, 570 8, 443 4, 436 469 +5.9 67.5 54.5 35.9 
North Carolina do 15,138 | +3.0| 160.8 26, 876 26, 384 7,314 | 11,738 8, 522 385 | —81 48.2 68.7 43.7 
North Dakota Jan. 1939 2, 182 +2.5 | 115.0 2, 618 2, 563 697 436 436 23 | —15.2 62.6 62.6 16.7 
Texas nid Jan. 1938 41, 241 +-2.8 | 208.8 58, 093 56, 770 15, 534 16, 852 7, 508 817 +1.9 48.3 45.2 29.0 
Vermont | do 2, #71 +5.0 | 189.2 3, 918 3, 839 1, 029 1, 247 425 32 +6.7 41.3 61.0 31.8 
West Virginia do 10,478 | +3.7 | 102.7 25, 870 25, 515 6, 495 15, 392 3, 326 466 | —11.4 51.2 99.8 59.5 
Wisconsin | July 1936 45, 323 +1.7 | 149.7 59, 431 57, 278 9, 417 |'8 14, 108 2, 554 300 | +6.4 27.1 | 1° 46.6 23.7 











' Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment 
trust fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in last 
month of each quarter 

? Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account main- 
tained in the U. 8. Treasury 

* For all States except Wisconsin, index is based on funds available for 
benefits as of end of month prior to that in which benefits were first payable; 
Wisconsin index is based on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937 

‘ Includes refund of $40,561,886 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title IX. 

* Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 
ers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for refunds 
of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer con- 
tributions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of 
Columbia and Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. In New York, rate is 3 
percent for employers covered by State law but not covered by title IX; 
those employers covered by title IX pay 2.7 percent 

* Adjusted for voided benefit checks 

’ Figures for [llinoisand Montana represent ratio of benefits to collections 
since benefits first became payable in July 1939. 
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* Figures for South Dakota cumulative through June; no later data re- 
ported, because State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 

* Excludes those States changing from monthly to quarterly collection 
po as ¢ pay-roll month of July 1939. Also excludes Connecticut (see 
‘ootnote 12). 

1° Computed on basis of 48 States paying benefits in June, July, and Au- 


gust. 

'' Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Kentucky, and New Jersey; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 per- 
cent in Rhode Island. 

12 Data not comparable with those for other States or for previous months, 
because $343,629 was certified during July and August by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury on behalf of the State of Connecticut 
for payment into the railroad unemployment insurance account. See p. 95, 
table 9, footnote 7. 

18 Changed to a quarterly collection basis as of pay-roll month of July 1939. 

4 Not computed, since August was first full month of benefit payments. 

16 Includes $2,147,000 in benefits ch prior to January 1938. 

16 Computed on basis of collections and benefits charged since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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During the first 8 months of 1939 the amount 
charged against State accounts totaled $309.3 
million, representing 55 cents of each dollar of 


Table 6.—Number of individuals receiving benefits dur- 
ing week ended Aug. 12, and number of new claims 
authorized and of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during August 1939, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 29, 1939) 











Dela ; 
District of Columbia... _. 





South Carolina _- 
South Dakota * 
Tennessee 





Individuals receiving 
benefits during week 

















ended Aug. 12, 1939 Claimants 
= New claims} exhausting 

authorized wage 

Percentage| during credits 

c August '! during 

Number | from week August 

ended 
July 15 

797, 345 —2.1 454, 975 286, 506 
12, 773 +10 6, 463 4,051 
251 —-23.7 99 96 
2, 452 —6.5 1, 512 1, 058 
5, 696 —4.7 3, 247 1, 165 
59, 868 —3.6 28, 802 17, 629 
5, 996 —30.0 1, 464 1, 645 
10, 282 +35. 8 11, 468 1, 897 
1, 145 —23.0 731 549 
2, 808 —17.1 1, 252 21, 575 
12, 822 +49. 8 10, 724 4, 540 
11, 865 +3.7 7, 299 3, 918 
Sil —17.0 263 7120 
1, 132 —8.3 349 429 
47, 038 @) 430 753 
22, 109 +1.9 13, 203 3, 960 
6, 620 —18.3 3, 035 2, 535 
3, 141 —5.4 1, 981 1, 100 
10, 597 —17.7 4, 489 3, 386 
13, 089 —1.7 5, 195 4, 364 
4, 802 —34.3 2, 121 862 
11,340 +5.1 4, 937 2,750 
30, 963 +6.3 21, 095 29, 662 
90, 059 +42.8 97, 512 7,214 
8, 135 —19.0 2, 982 1, 988 
3, 453 —18.3 1, 860 1,117 
12, 686 +23.0 6, 832 6, 471 
2, 087 @® 1, 882 ‘0 
1, 659 +4.3 671 604 
978 —10.1 361 252 
2, 657 —16.9 1, 493 706 
24, 812 —11.0 16, 137 9, 070 
2, 209 -1.9 782 453 
113, 661 —4.4 (5) 55, 394 
16, 504 —20.8 5, 290 1, 938 
662 —24.2 148 199 
52, 078 —6.4 16, 185 2 10, 059 
5, 230 +3.7 3,114 2, 365 
2,819 —29.1 2, 467 1, 800 
99, 292 -13.6 58, 688 639, 911 
14, 526 +12 9, 045 6, 078 
4, 182 | —40.7 2, 905 11, 836 
ii, 257 | 419.2 5, 355 2, 926 
12, 017 —&.4 11, 476 7, 693 
2, 976 +213. 6 1, 661 259 
757 +3.0 474 211 
9, 898 —1L.5 1, 254 4, 252 
* 6, 572 —22.7 2, 747 3, 338 
11, 446 —19.5 3, 788 | 8, 506 
6, 136 +1.6 9, 291 | 23, 466 
1, 297 —24.4 416 356 








! For definitions, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 
* Represents number of claimants exhausting maximum benefits during 


month. 


+ Not computed, since August was the first full month of benefit payrrents. 


‘ State law provides for flat duration of 16 weeks. 
Data not 


‘ Degeesents number of claimants exhausting wage credits reported by 


ces. 
? For week ended Aug. 19 


* Operations suspended during August. 


* For week ended Aug. 
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contributions collected during that period. Bene- 
fits have exceeded contributions collected this 
year only in Idaho, which experienced relatively 
heavy disbursements during the first half of the 
year. Alaska and Wyoming were the only other 
States to pay as much as 87 cents of each dollar in 
contributions collected this year. More then $705 
million has been disbursed in payments since the 
initiation of benefits, with somewhat more than 
one-third accounted for by New York 
Pennsylvania. 

Continued improvement in job opportunities in 
August was reflected in the increase in the place- 
ment activities of the public employment offices. 
Over one-third of a million complete placements 
were made during the month. Part of this in- 
crease is attributable to the greater number of 
working days during August. Placements in 
private industry reached a new all-time high, 
totaling approximately 254,000. Public place- 
ments also increased during August. Coincident 
with this increase in placements, active files on 
the number of persons seeking work through public 
employment offices declined 4.6 percent to 5.8 
million, the lowest level recorded since Decem- 
ber 1937. 

The 254,000 placements with private employers 
represented an increase of 20 percent over July of 
this year and 34 percent over August 1938. More 
than half of the placements made in private 
industry were of regular duration. Gains over 
July were general throughout the country with 
reductions in only 10 States and Alaska. The 
most marked increase in private placements 
occurred in the South Atlantic area, particularly 
in Virginia and North Carolina, where such 
placements more than doubled. The Pacific 
Coast region also showed an appreciable gain 
in placements. 

Nearly 1.3 million applications for work were 
received by the public employment offices, an 
increase of 14 percent over July. This increase 
reflected chiefly the appreciably larger volume of 
applications received in the major industrial 
States of the East, Midwest, and Pacific Coast 
areas. Nearly 558,000 new applications were 
filed during the month, New York reporting 
almost one-fifth of the total. The increase in 
that State reflects applications from relief recipi- 
ents who had previously not registered with the 
public employment offices. Despite this increase 
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in applications, the active file of job seekers 
declined as a result of the marked increase in 
placements and cancelations made during the 


registered as seeking work. The largest reduc- 
tions in job seekers occurred in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England areas, where decreases 
























































month. There were about 3 men to each woman of approximately 8 percent were reported. 
Table 7.—Activities of public employment services in the United States, by States, August 1939 
Placements ! | New applications 
Soa instilineaeatieadtitaiatideaiiacal — ——j—__ aa 
Private Public Active file ? 
State pr a tone ee be Percentage anol Gay 
Total Percentage Regular Temporary Number com from 
| Number | change from (over 1 (1 month or Number wy 
| | July month) less) 

Total ? 336,226 | 253, 689 +20 | 134, 668 119, 021 82, 537 557, 887 +13 5, 788, 890 
Alabama 4, 256 | 3, 081 | +13 2, 086 995 1, 175 8, 280 +3 128, 662 
Alaska 292 | 188 | —10 59 129 104 262 —18 1, 645 
Arizona 2, 122 | 1, 635 | +13 95S 677 487 2, 247 +20 22, 636 
Arkansas 3, 563 | 2, 335 —40 943 1, 392 1, 228 4,415 —7 75, 153 
California 27, 206 | 23, 546 +18 12, 713 | 10, 833 3, 660 43, 385 +¥ 386, 857 
Colorado 6, 554 5, 502 +8 | 1, 873 | 3, 629 1, 052 5, 129 -1 64, 174 
Connecticut 4, 582 | 3, 427 | +19 | 2,272 1, 155 1, 155 5, 206 -y 75, 215 
Delaware 1, 800 1, 233 | +8 | 574 659 567 1, 318 +6 13, 209 
District of Columbia 3, 495 3, 048 | +29 1, 435 1, 613 447 3, 795 —i 35, 993 
Florida 2,719 1, 441 +35 | 932 509 1, 278 10, 146 —7 55, 292 

i 
Georgia 9, 122 5, 800 | +23 | 2, 865 | 2, 935 3, 322 15, 355 +14 180, 077 
Hawaii 688 340 | +36 165 | 175 348 937 +31 
Idaho 3, 211 1,904 | —7 765 1, 139 1, 307 2, 016 -4 12, 676 
Illinois 11, 362 11, 142 | +22 5, 768 | 5, 37 220 38, 043 +58 221.318 
Indiana 7, 508 7,005 | +25 | 4, 544 | 2, 461 503 14, 170 —8 187, 371 
lowa 7, 754 | 4, 810 —11 | 1,918 2, 892 | 2, 944 5, 990 +6 8d, 342 
Kansas 2, 654 | 2, 176 | —4 | 1, 060 | 1, 116 | 478 5, 179 +21 39, O79 
Kentucky - . 2, 896 1,411 +14 | 679 | 732 | 1, 485 13, 803 +59 , 604 
Louisiana 4, 575 | 3, 759 +22 2,814 | 945 | 816 7, 319 +1 112, 057 
Maine 3, 055 1, 754 —3 1,314 440 1, 301 | 2, 022 —11 31, 277 
Maryland 3, 896 2, 892 | +6 1, 705 | 1, 187 1, 004 | 6, 792 -8 69, 360 
Massachusetts 3, 806 2, 175 | +9 1, 634 | 541 1,631 | 14, 179 -1 254, 273 
Michigan 3, 465 10, 650 | +9 6, 267 | 4, 392 | 2, 806 | 18, 395 +9 238, 473 
Minnesota 7, 711 5, 210 | —4 | 2, 523 | 2, 687 | 2, 501 | 6, 305 —4 169, 656 
Mississippi 6, 506 2, 337 +5 1, 657 | 680 | 4, 169 | 12, 186 —4 74, 568 
Missouri 6, 278 5, 002 | +17 2, 900 | 2, 102 1, 276 | 19, 005 +31 123, 327 
Montana 2, 343 1, 003 | +7 562 441 1, 340 | 1, 526 —12 055 
Nebraska 4, 068 1, 358 —2 73 685 2, 710 3, 489 | +34 62,727 
Nevada 1, 162 | 936, +4 499 | 437 226 | 1, 036 | +6 5, 215 
New Hampshire 2. 470 1, 626 | +9 1, 212 | 413 844 | 1, 578 -2 26, 108 
| | 
New Jersey 10, 810 10, 383 +21 6, 481 3, 902 427 18, 918 —2 267, 900 
New Mexico 1, 634 1, 162 +45 437 725 472 1,4 () 32, 813 
New York 20, 856 17, 056 +7 9, 550 7, 506 3, 800 102, 445 +55 50K, 630 
North Carolina 13, 503 9, 528 +142 7, 138 | 2, 390 8, 975 | 10, 07 +21 107, 405 
North Dakota 8, 967 | 8, 493 | +88 1, 797 | 6, 696 474 5, 424 +82 28, 670 
Ohio 13, 190 | 11, 541 | +17 6, 804 4, 737 1, 649 25, 527 -3 283, 928 
Oklahoma 4,280 | 2, 916 | —9 922 | , 904 1, 364 9, 396 | +20 55, 988 
Oregon 12, 549 7, 876 +00 4, 284 3, 502 4, 673 4, 896 | (*) 32, 793 
Pennsylvania 10, 631 7, 269 | +21 4,959 | 2, 310 | 3, 362 29, 763 | —10 610, 031 
Rhode Island 1, 277 904 | +29 656 | 248 373 | 3, 582 | —20 39, 940 
] 
South Carolina 3, 596 | 1, 738 | +88 | 1, 268 | 470 1, 858 4, 663 cad | 103, 049 
South Dakota * | . ‘ 
Tennessee 4, 657 3, 204 | +17 2, O85 | 1, 209 1, 363 7, 403 +12 132, 644 
Texas 27, 918 22) 008 +7 7, 725 | 14, 283 5, 910 27, 577 +7 274, 
Utah 2, 137 | 1, 756 | -2 635 | 1, 121 381 2, 439 +62 22, 817 
Vermont 1, 343 772 —3 486 | 286 571 1, 123 () 15, 919 
Virginia 9, 718 | 6, 793 | +116 5,719 | 1,074 2, 925 7, 804 -—4 45, 507 
Washington 14, 415 12, 582 +42 3, 193 | 9, 389 1, 833 7, 224 +14 03, 895 
West Virginia 3, 553 2, 183 +13 | 1, 362 | 821 1, 370 4, 375 +5 76, 989 
Wisconsin 8, 761 5, 862 +3 3, 221 2, 641 2, 899 9, 058 —5 170, 505 
Wyoming 1,312 838 | +43 576 262 474 1, 261 +34 10, 378 
! Preliminary. + Exclusive of South Dakota. 
1 Represents applicants regarded by employment office as actively seeking ‘ Decrease of less than 1 percent. 
work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards of applicants § Operations suspended during August, 
who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation * Increase of less than | percent. 
from office to office and State to State in frequency with which this is done. 
The extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active fle 
also varies from State to State 
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Table 8.—Status of State accounts in the unemployment trust fund, fiscal year 1939-40 ' 
































a 
Fiscal year 1939-40 through August 
Balance as of —_———_—_____ 
State ‘ —— 
June 30, 1939 Contributions Withdrawals | Balance as of 
deposited ~ | Aug. 31, 1939 
| 
| 
Si dndininndilinbatueeiihahinkinnvibnities tin dinizawaniehianscames $1, 273, 608, 566 $196, 983, 512 9 $78, 708, 169 | $1, 391, 883, 909 
Alabama..........._. peemtee . 9, 307, 099 1, 959, 310 900, 000 | 10, 366, 409 
i dbbiinhthdutisdbknhieaendincsoanaachennnnknbdaennvenenos 820, 020 72, 301 50, 000 842. 
EN iliniins sh nnciasknnicdemgnbansidaihbnabitinaduiestaippeuins 2, 086, 306 535, 000 320, 000 | 2, 301, 306 
LS I ti ge aT aR 5, 785, 859 814, 141 250, 000 6, 350, 000 
_ RR ee RK ia 124, 084, 183 18, 965, 000 4, 850, 000 | 138, 199, 183 
a iirinniinmnbccgicekntiielnicubbpslinicecadicaaenknssion 9, 437, 208 1, 185, 316 590, 000 | 10, 032, 524 
nn adaibbededsagmaanin 21, 564, 842 4, 055, 000 ® 1, 037, 168 24, 582, 673 
a ute kt duleiddeaenen 4, 626, 624 555, 000 100, 000 | 5, 081, 624 
Se aiciccink cudacdaphbiidsssinebdetebarsebacnensinateeese 13, 153, 304 1, 079, 336 200, 000 | 14, 032, 730 
i a ae cme 12, 587, 024 1, 030, 000 1, 075, 000 12, 542, 024 
i itbndkncudsnupniienelenanensinhliamiisdeenekaucuiaacuned 17, 566, 654 1, 400, 000 500, 000 | 18, 466, 654 
SN Rahdguithiltinsicducdaupanbnitencnesnehiinnivinands@entinuciidies 4, 004, 524 407, 447 70, 000 | 4, 341, 971 
i anithinnsnkcacinidinbintbiihdisanansbinkswtcadickubadsesows 2, 326, 893 483, 469 100, 000 | 2, 710, 362 
itd nniicenidnwsabtadeinabipeminndaheekinevicn . 153, 885, 221 16, 750, 000 5, 000, 000 | 165, 635, 22) 
i “as | 2a aie ee RaR a és koael 27, 165, 249 4, 776, 085 1, 850, 000 30, 091, 334 
I a a ee aotundudeasedsan --| 11, 783, 903 1, 550, 000 500, 000 | 2, 833, 903 
ES 6 EE RE Ta Ie STS eee 11, 533, 660 1, 407, 974 211, 000 | 12, 730, 634 
Sei eee ee eae | 21, 540, 916 2, 599, 000 774, 000 23, 365, 916 
“sR eS RT eee 13, 644, 131 1, 500, 000 1, 100, 000 | 14, 044, 131 
ine nxiddennccigacnditicccunsntbiashasbansstiabaabiena | 2, 354, 990 950, 000 | 310, 000 2, 994, 990 
| 
A eee. eee ee es 10, 774, 721 3, 000, 000 725, 000 | 13, 049, 721 
RRA ELS PEER ES $A TE | 60, 442, 824 9, 200, 000 | 3, 500, 000 | 66. 142, 84 
i es uh oa danni omaewisnn es 43, 775, 273 11, 223, 273 12, 450, 000 | 42, 548, 546 
Minnesota ..... 17, 323, 892 3, 600, 000 600, 000 | 20, 323, 892 
ae iiieaaie ema ds 3, 256, 903 450, 000 190, 000 | 3, 516, 903 
SS 41, 596, 791 4, 659, 000 900, 000 5, 256, 791 
Montana... _.. é 6, 049, 175 700, 000 500, 000 6, 249, 178 
i “ws: SN oa 8, 099, 793 1, 020, 900 | 110, 000 | 9, 009, 793 
sO ee : 1, 560, 488 245, 000 | 150, 000 | 1, 625, 488 
New Hampshire... _. sicianckacgliiatag aa | 4, 530, 884 732, 329 180, 000 | 5, 092, 213 
CO) 80, 565, 568 11, 085, 090 2, 100, 000 80, 550, 548 
New Mexico_...... ._. ER 2, 515, 113 325, 100 200, 090 | 2, 640, 113 
4 =e NAL RE I wa 140, 859, 300 33, 805, 000 14, 000, 000 160, 664, 300 
North Carolina......._. PREP RA bitind } 13, 641, 072 1, 909, 000 700, 000 | 14, 850, 072 
North Dakota_____. iainndiaibbannas 1, 974, 155 155, 000 | 57, 000 2, 072, 155 
2 nine 113, 312, 081 13, 600, 000 5, 000, 000 121, 912, 081 
ES cee eee Es 12, 848, 582 1, £25, 000 475, 000 | 13, 998, 582 
IG RAE NS 6, 478, 010 792, 477 | 600, 000 | 6, 670, 487 
Pennsylvania... _- sists nteicuats inetbiaoatae 75, 767, 326 18, 369, 000 | 9, 000, 000 | 85, 136, 326 
Rhode Island...____. Seate 7, 538, 242 2, 303, 847 | 1, 350, 000 | 8, 492 089 
| 
South Carolina__...___. 8, O82, 305 400, 000 | 400, 000 8, 982, 
South Dakota..... ___- Ces 2, 235, 484 180, 000 | 14, 000 | 2, 401, 434 
| TTD ibtntinatene one LS See a 10, 636, 099 2, 100, (00 | 655, 000 12, 081, 009 
sr Se — RO ER POP 37, 562, 327 4, 055, 000 | 1, 500, 090 | 40, 117, 327 
Oe il Ga RRS Carpe 2, 564, 699 70u, 000 | 300, 000 | 2, 964, 699 
REN EE EE Se 2, 285, 813 271, 258 75, 000 | 2, 482, 07 
FE RG EE EE ET a 13, 693, 562 2, 125, 000 | 600, 000 | 15, 128, 562 
Washington.__...._ __ Pe 0 LER SIL 19, 046, 965 2, 375, 000 | 700, 000 20, 721, 965 
West Virginia___. RRS rs a eters ee a oad &, 893, 849 1, 525, 000 1, 100, 000 | 9, 318, 849 
A RR RR aaa ES ms 43, 405, 286 2, 052, 949 650, 000 | 44, 898, 235 
ssa eRagae PR EEL NES SEE ELLIE LE 2, 304, 284 335, 000 | 140, 000 2, 499, 284 





1 Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Employee contributions on wages earned are also required 
by Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island. Interest for first quarter of fiscal year will be credited at end of 
September For data for fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, see the Bulletin, 


a) 1939, p. 79. 
? Includes $337,169 which was withdrawn by Connecticut for administra- 
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tive expenses under the unem ployment compensation law in accordance with 
sec. 13 (e) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. See p. 95, table 9, 
footnote 7. 

Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U.S. Treasury Department 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, AUGUST 1939 


In AuGust a total of $276.2 million was expended 
in the continental United States for all public 
assistance and earnings of persons employed under 
Federal work programs. It is estimated that 6.0 
million households, including 17.6 million persons, 
were benefited by this expenditure. Total dis- 
bursements for assistance and earnings exclude the 
costs of administering all programs and of ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies incident to the 
operation of work projects. 

Although total earnings of persons employed 
on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration continued to decline at a sub- 


stantial rate in August, increased expenditures 
under other programs partially offset the reduction 
in the amount of such earnings. Aggregate pay- 
ments under all programs were only 1.3 percent 
lower than in July. Total earnings on WPA- 
operated projects declined 9.6 percent to $108.1 
million. The average weekly number of persons 
employed on projects dropped to 1.9 million—the 
lowest level of employment since January 1938. 
Earnings of enrollees in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps totaled $19.4 million, which was 4.0 percent 
less than in July. This decrease reflects a change 
in the estimated average amount expended per 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-August 1939 (see table 1) 
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enrollee for cash allowances, clothing, shelter, Earnings on other Federal work and construe. fo 
subsistence, medical care, and certain additional tion projects moved upward 7.4 percent to $54.2 | an 
items. Whereas this amount was estimated at _ million—the highest level of such earnings since | jn 
$70 for previous months, in August it was esti- | November 1936. The average weekly number of 
mated to be $67. The revised estimate takes persons employed on these projects increased ul 
into account reduced costs for food, clothing, and approximately 1 percent. Total payments for F 
shelter. The average number of enrollees was general relief amounted to $38.1 million, 5.4 ea 
practically unchanged from July to August. percent more than in July. Obligations incurred ot 
Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the | T 
continental United States, by months, January 1937-August 1939 ' 
{In thousands] 
Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs * 
All public _ ee i—— eG | 
assistance poe”y | National Youth Work Projects 
and earnings Relief under certified by | Administration * Administration * Other 
Year snd month | ofPersomy | cpecial special Pro- | ‘the Farm | Civilian |__| —— | Federal | 
under Fed- | public | General | ene Federal | Security | Conser- | | Projects | Projects | Work and 
eral work assist- relief * Emergency ——-t aa, Stud af Work | operated | operated jmp 
ograms ration orps uden ork | - > atien tion proj- 
” _— | ateisieation* | aid projects W PA Pederal ects" | 
| } agencies 
| ee ee f —— a ——_ ——_ -_— — — a 
1987 total........| $2, 860,282} $397, 867 | $406, 882 $466 | $35,804 | $245,756 | $24,288 | $32, 603 | $1, 186, 266 $530, 299 
January............... 280, 564 802 | 37, 985 200! 5,484] 24,485| 2967| 3,087| 114,838 43,707 , 
February............- 258, 304 28, 876 39, 300 129 1 3, 755 24, 158 3, 227 3,245 | 116, 047 39, 567 k 
PE iiastdibaeresces 259, 305 30, 238 | 39, 813 129| 5,553} 21,238] 3,.316/ 3,226| 116,912 38,880 | ; 
EE 258, 944 31, 125 35, 745 5, 260 21, 228 3, 347 3, 191 113, 831 | 45, 217 P 
Shikeeseisewens 253, 149 31,692 | 30,615 ; 3,671} 21,039] 3,642| 3,106) 112,178 47, 206 , 
TT 244, 204 31, 462 28, 226 3, 236 19, 356 1, 992 2, 920 106, 368 50, 643 J 
 , ee 227, 289 33, 025 29, 015 O41 19, 334 | 0 2, 491 91, 690 | 50, 793 J 
niiiiaiiains se 219, 096 34,056 | 29, 955 1,346 | 19,430) (12) 2, 348 82, 78 49, 175 ; 
September... -- ==. 216, 420 35,576 | 30,274 |. 1,197 | 16, 312 164| 2,198 81, 146 49, 558 ‘ 
ipithinanensiien 217,750 36,625 | 30,720)... 1,306 | 18,379) 1,509/ 2,165 81, 369 | 45, 488 ( 
November... -_- 224, 388 38,004 | 33, 981 1,779| 20,876) 1,977) 2263| 82,634 42, 873 
Ren isnstnisbeten 229, 960 30,385 | 41, 243 2,276} 19,912) 2.056) 2.429/ 86,475 36, 192 
1938 total... 3,485,806 | 508,979 | 476, 201 |... ~ 22,600} 230,166 | 19,508 | 41,558 | 1,722,276 | $28, 559 435, 809 
a 237, 243 40, 103 46, 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 93, 060 e 30, 985 
February .............- 245, 665 40, 573 47, 207 2, 473 19, 309 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 | _. 28, 158 | 
March. ___- 263, 214 41,284 | 47,47 2.577| 18,336| 2203] 2739] 119,603 28, 911 | 
a ledeneste 273, 955 41,478 | 41,113 2336 | 18,311 2.255} 2.766 131, 419 34, 278 
a cdeiicinndacbad 283, 620 41,740 | 37, 337 2.156 | 18,014) 2406) 3,075 137, 916 | 40, 976 
Se 204, 349 41, 825 36, 747 | 1, 756 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 068 | 45, 644 
in tpeemeesinis 208, 42.422 | 35, 998 201 | 19, 848 0} 3,701 151, 416 | 4, 203 40, 020 
August 307, 209 42.814 | 36, 244 1119} 20,334 6| 3,903 163. 378 | 4,621 | 34, 790 
September 311, 082 43,265 | 35, 406 1,231 | 18, 767 211 3,930 | 164, 910 | 4,719 | 38, 564 
ber 320, 295 43, 762 | 34, 934 1,492 | 20, 367 1,980} 4,028 | 171, 162 4, 939 37, 632 
November 325, 583 44, 367 36, 475 1, 703 20, 514 2, 408 4, 193 172, 257 | 4, 971 38, 605 
324, 651 45,346 | 40, 865 2262| 19,252) 2417| 4,400] 167,906 | 4, 986 | 37, 217 
1939 7 . an aes wena og 
January... __. 316, 325 45,971 | 43, 679 | 2,301} 20,642) 2,266 | 4,347 155, 843 | 4, 763 | 36, 423 
February.____.... 310, 157 46, 262 45, 026 | 2, 327 20, 689 | 2, 457 4, 472 150, 290 4, 476 34, 157 
RR 318, 373 46,422 | 46, 438 | 2492} 18,103; 2446| 4,451 | 157,707 4, 888 35, 425 
April... 309, 240 46,235 | 41, 135 2242| 19,974) 2494) 4,318| 146,340 | 6, 11 40, 384 
ie hinaieeies 307, 917 46,178 | 39,096 | 1,687 | 20,432 | 2404) 4,286 | 140, 645 | 7, 333 45, 766 
June... 304, 264 47,001 | 36,914 | 1282| 18.637) 1,935| 3.974| 133, 106 7, 379 | 53, 947 
July... .. 279,738 | 47,489 | 36, 131 830 | 20, 181 | 0} 2570) 119,833 2 492 50, 512 
August... 276, 177 | 47,723 | 38, 088 | 1, 215 19, 372 | 4 4, 151 108, 063 3, 328 54, 233 











! See the Bu/letin, August 1939, p. 40, for information for 1933-36. Figures 
exclude cost of administration and of m , equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated and 
a) to revision. 

? Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds in States 
ad ministering the 3 special types of public assistance under the Social Security 
= and from State and local funds only in States not participating under the 
act. 

* Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘F from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include obligations incurred 
for relief extended to cases under the emergency education, student aid, rural 
rehabilitation, and transient Saye of the emergency relief administra- 
tions largely financed from FE RA funds. 

‘ Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (former!y the 

Resettlement Administration); represent net amount of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. 
_ © Figures include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons employed on work and construction projects financed 
in whole or in from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include 
earnings of enro persons only. 
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? Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled hy average of $70 for each month except August 1939, for 
which average is $67. This average amount is based on amount of obliga- 
tions incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and 
medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain other items. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings during 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
persons employed on pone financed from WPA funds and cover al! pay- 
roll iods ended during month. 

1° Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

1! For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 » ere not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 

1? Less than $1,000. 
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uc- for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, National Youth Administration. Subsistence 
4.2 and aid to the blind totaled $47.7 million—an payments rose 46.4 percent in August, earnings 
1Ce increase of less than 1 percent. on WPA-financed projects 33.5 percent, and earn- 


ed 


Large percentage increases occurred in the vol- 
ume of subsistence payments certified by the 


ings on NYA work projects 61.5 percent. These 
types of payments, however, comprise extremely 




































































for Farm Security Administration and in the amounts small shares of total public assistance and earnings. 
4 | earned on WPA-financed projects operated by As compared with total disbursements for as- 
ed other Federal agencies and work projects of the sistance and earnings in August 1938, aggregate 
he Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1937-August 1939 ! 
[In thousands] 
ia - | " ? 
Eotimeted ue Recipients of special types of | Cases | Cases for Persons employed under Federal work programs 
| ‘ ') tal ? public assistance * | aided whieh 
a sp under : — 
en ee ’ al subsist- National . 
, l | Cases — ence pay- Youth Ad- Woh Ete Ad- 
| Aid to Syne receiv- * the ments | cjyjj. | Ministration * Other 
| Year and month | ent children ing Federal | WeTe.ceF-| jan |— Federal 
' Persons) )\4-age | —__| aia to | general Emer. | tified by | conser work and 
; House- | in these essiet- ‘ the relief 4 - : the Farm vati Projects Projects | construc- 
| holds | house- comm | | blind ict Security Co on | stu- Work ted | operated tion proj- 
holds | ®"°° | Fami-| Chil- 7 Adtainis-|Adminis- | “°PS"| dent | covects| by the | Dy other | ects # 
lies | dren | tration # | tration * aid | Projects WPA ederal 
ration agencies 
0 1937 | | | | 
; 
U | January 5,973 | 19,156 | 1,150 | 166 411 | 7 | 1,662 10 123 335 350 | 417 185 * } Sao 544 
.-7 February 5,958 | 18,875] 1,200) 171 421; 47| 1,726 6} 229) 345) 427 189 | 2,145 ae 477 
. 4 March 6,008 | 19,005] 1,256] 178) 437) = 48 | 1,684 6| 323] 3083) 440) 192) 2125)... 0-0 476 
7 April 5,878 | 18.366] 1,296] 183 450 49 | 1,550 300 303 | 442 192 a Yeap 512 
; May | 5.900 | 17,452) 1,327] 189] 404 49} 1,382 218 | 301] 424) 185] 2018] 99-2 oo 560 
3 June 5.388 | 16,669 | 1,290 192 473 50 | 1,277 191 277 | 249 173 a 7 ee ae 588 
4 July 4.885 | 14,817| 1,392] 196 482 50 | 1,257 54 276 0 150 ft eee ate 586 
August 4.782 | 14.408 | 1,432} 203 502 51 | 1,271 78 278 | (13) 133 S| ames 544 
September 4,696 | 13.984| 1.467] 200 518 52| 1,265 67 233 | 36 127 CD Eicnccusess 522 
October 4,838 | 14,162 1,503 215 533 54 1,270 71 263 | 244 123 i ) =a 4¥9 
! November 4,902 | 14, 684 1, 541 220 | 544 55 1, 368 83 298 | 283 127 * {>a 465 
7 December 5,338 | 15,966 | 1,577 228 | 565 56 | 1,626 109 234 | 304 136 eS 404 
| 
| 1938 } | | 
January 5,771 | 17,505 | 1,600 | 234 578 | 57 | 1,893 108 285 | 310 146 1, 801 334 
February 6,089 | 18,636 | 1,623 | 241 5095 59 | 1,996 119 276 | 320 152 2, 001 316 
March 6,479 | 19, 965 1, 646 | 247 610 | 60 1, 994 126 262 327 155 fb | 337 
April 6,578 | 20,355 | 1,662 | 252 622 | 60 1, 815 117 262 | 334 159 2, 538 391 
May 6,685 | 20,684 | 1,677 256 630| 62] 1,696 112 257 | 329 179 2, 638 487 
June 6,686 | 20,782 | 1,657 | 258 638 62 1, 648 93 238 219 209 > | ee 541 
July 6,636 | 20,681 | 1,707 | 260 640 63 | 1,610 70 284 0 215 2,912 85 460 
August 6,773 | 21,190] 1,716 | 265 651 | 64 | 1,581 62 290 2 219 3, 037 85 338 
September. 6,804 | 21,191 | 1,731 268 659 | 65° | 1,526 69 268 | 49 221 3, 120 89 357 
October | 7,076 | 21, 760 1, 746 | 271 664 | 65 1, 496 79 291 322 220 3, 192 90 377 
November 7, 161 | 21, 962 1, 762 | 274 672 | 66 1, 518 89 293 364 230 3, 239 91 377 
[ December 7, 158 | 21, 892 1, 776 | 685 | 67 1, 631 115 275 372 240 3, 066 90 369 
1939 
| 
January 7,135 | 21,744 1, 792 | 288 702 | 67 1, 772 126 205 | 372 237 2, 928 88 352 
February 7,173 | 21, 761 1, 804 206 718 | 67 1, 844 123 296 382 242 2, 905 85 342 
March 7,179 | 21,740 | 1,818 208 721 67 | 1,851 | 127 259 | 380 236 2,917 86 350 
April 6,989 | 20,989 | 1,834) 206] 715 68 | 1,724 114 285 | 383 228 2, 676 110 392 
May 6,908 | 20,235 | 1,835) 300) 722 68 | 1,644 87 292 | 372 225 2, 507 130 439 
June 6,610 | 19, 502 1, 845 | 311 | 749 68 | 1,568 69 266 | 2380 213 2, 436 133 488 
July 6,254 | 18, 464 1, 858 312 | 751 | 69 | 1,539 46 288 0 207 2, 235 4a 491 
August 6,010 | 17,620] 1,872 313 751 69 | 1,582 73 239; 1 211 1, 908 59 495 
| ! See the Bulletin, August 1939, p. 42, for information for 1933-36. Figures * Figures are averages a by the CCC from reports on number of 
exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated and subject rsons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 


to revision. ndian Division, for which averages are computed from daily vepoits. 

1 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent number of 
Board different persons employed during month. 

4 Includes recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance in States 1° Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 





administering these programs under the Social Security Act and recipients 
of similar types of assistance !n States not participating under the act. 

‘ Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

' Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include cases receiving 
relief during month under emergency education, student aid, and rural 
rehabilitation programs of the FERA. 

* Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the 
Resettlement Administration); represent net number of emergency giant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month 

’ Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
employed on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC inelude enrolled persons only. 
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number of persons employed during month on projects financed from WPA 
funds. 

1) Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons 
employed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in 
part from Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified 
month. 

12 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been cer- 
tified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 

18 Less than 500 persons 
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Chart II.—Trend in selected public-assistance programsin the continental United States, January 1933-August 19391 
(ratio scale) 
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‘For January 1937-August 1939 see tables 1 and 2; for earlier months see the Bulletin ,August 1939, pp. 40-44. 
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Chart III.—Trend in selected Federal work programs in the continental United States, January 1933-August 1939' 
(ratio scale) 
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'For January 1937-August ) see tables 1 and 2; for ear] er months see the Bulletin, August 1939, pp. 40-44. 
tin July 1935 earnings were_$2,000 for less than 500 persons. 
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payments in August of this year had declined 
10.1 percent. Most of this decrease was attribu- 
table to a drop of 33.9 percent in the amount ot 
earnings on WPA-operated projects, although 
earnings on WPA-financed projects operated by 
other Federal agencies were 28.0 percent lower 
and CCC earnings had declined 4.7 percent. The 
amount earned on other Federal work and con- 
struction projects was 55.9 percent greater in 
August 1939 than in August a year ago, obliga- 
tions incurred for the special types of public 
assistance had increased 11.5 percent, and pay- 
ments for general relief 5.1 percent. Larger sums 
also were expended in August 1939 for subsistence 
payments by the FSA and earnings on work 
projects of the NYA. 

Earnings on WPA-operated projects comprised 
only 39.1 percent of total payments in August 
1939 as compared with 53.2 percent in August 
1938. The share represented by earnings on 
other Federal work and construction projects 
increased from 11.3 percent in August of last year 
to 19.6 percent. The special types of public 
assistance accounted for 17.3 percent of the total 
in August 1939 as compared with 13.9 percent a 
year earlier, while the proportion comprised by 
general relief payments increased from 11.8 to 
13.8 percent. The remaining types of payments 
represented about 10 percent of the total in August 
of both years. 

Trends in the numbers aided and in the amount 
of payments for the principal types of public 
aid—general relief, old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, WPA earnings, CCC earnings, 
and earnings on other Federal work and construc- 
tion projects—are shown in charts II and III. 
These charts cover the period January 1933- 
August 1939 and are drawn on a ratio scale to 
permit the curves for the several programs to 
be compared for rate of change. Similar slopes 
in the curves indicate similar rates of change. 
The curves for the work programs and general 
relief, which are affected much more directly by 
the general economic situation and _ seasonal 
factors, show greater fluctuations than those for 
old-age assistance and aid to dependent children. 

The interplay of the different programs stands 
out clearly in the steep slope of the curves for 
the WPA and general relief programs during 
the latter half of 1935. At that time the WPA 
program was in the initial stage of operation, 
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and the general relief program of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration was being 
liquidated, preparatory to returning responsibility 
for this type of assistance to the States and locali- 
ties. The WPA program remained fairly stable 
in 1936, declined sharply in 1937, expanded during 
most of 1938, and has steadily contracted thu, 
far in 1939. Since 1935 the general relief pro- 
gram has followed a marked seasonal pattern, 
with the peak load generally occurring in the 
early months of each year. The curves for old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent children 
reflect the rapid development of these programs 
under the Social Security Act. Although there 
was substantial growth in the old-age assistance 
program in 1934 and 1935, the greatest expansion 
occurred after Federal grants became available 
to the States early in 1936. The curves for aid to 
dependent children moved upward steadily after 
1935 and in 1938 and 1939 rose at a greater rate 
than those for old-age assistance. 

The movement of total income payments in the 
continental United States from January 1929 
through August 1939 is shown in chart IV, pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. This 
chart makes it possible to consider payments for 
public assistance and earnings under work pro- 
grams in perspective within the structure of total 
income payments. 


General Relief 


During August 1.6 million general relief cases in 
the continental United States received payments 
amounting to $38.1 million. Estimates for 7 
States are included in these aggregate figures. 
The general relief case may be a family, a group 
of unrelated persons living together as a unit, 
or a single individual. Payments to cases are 
financed by the States and/or localities without 
Federal participation and include direct assist- 
ance in cash and in kind and expenditures for 
services, such as medical care, to recipients. The 
data on assistance payments exclude costs of ad- 
ministration, of hospitalization and burials, and of 
special programs operated with general relief funds. 

For the group of 42 States submitting complete 
reports for both July and August, the total number 
of cases aided increased 2.9 percent, and the total 
amount of obligations rose 5.5 percent. August 
was the first month since March in which upward 
changes in both items were recorded for a majority 
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of the States with adequate data. Larger sums 
were expended for assistance in August than in 
July in 26 States, and more cases were aided in 
97 States. The amount of obligations incurred 
rose more than 10.0 percent in Florida, Iowa, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska,North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. Increases in the number of cases of like 
magnitude were recorded for Colorado, Florida, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Utah, and Washington. 
The greatest increase in expenditures—21.1 per- 
cent—occurred in Pennsylvania, and the largest 
rise in case load—19.2 percent—was reported by 
Washington. 

Although there were reductions in the number 
of cases and amount of payments in 13 States, the 
declines exceeded 10.0 percent for both items only 
in Montana. In Missouri the volume of assist- 
ance decreased only slightly, but the number of 


cases dropped 23.1 percent from July to August, 
principally because of the discontinuance of relief 
to employable persons. A policy of restricting 
general relief to unemployable persons was put 
into effect in Missouri following a substantial 
reduction in the amount of State funds appropri- 
ated for this program for the biennial period which 
began in July. 

In August the average amount of relief per case 
in the 42 States with adequate data ranged from 
$4.75 in Arkansas to $34.28 in New York. For 
11 States the average payment was less than $10, 
for 16 States $10-19, for 13 States $20-29, and 
for 2 States $30 or more. The median State aver- 
age payment of $15.20 was markedly lower than 
the arithmetic average of $24.43 for all States 
combined. The latter is heavily weighted by the 
high average payments in a few States with ex- 
tremely large case loads. 


Chart IV.—IJndex of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-August 1939 





INDEX NUMBER 1929*100 (Adjusted for Seasonal Variationt) 
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tWork relief, direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


ttExcludes work relief. 


Prepared by the U. 8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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For the 40 States with comparable data on both 
cases and obligations for August 1938 and August 
1939, the number of cases assisted was 3.1 percent 
larger in August of this year, and total payments 
were 6.6 percent higher. In many of the indi- 
vidual States the percentage changes were much 
more pronounced. Despite the upward movement 
in total payments for the 40 States as a group, 





smaller sums were disbursed in August 1939 in 25 
States. The declines ranged from less than | 
percent in Louisiana to 52.6 percent in West 
Virginia and amounted to more than 10.0 percent 
in 16 States. In the remaining 15 States with 
comparable data on both items there were ip- 
creases as compared with August 1938 ranging 
from 3.7 percent in Indiana to 91.8 percent in 


Table 3.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, August 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 25, 1939] 


















































Percentage change from 
| ee _ a 
: : | Amount of : 
State Zee obligations a July 1939 in— August 1938 in— 
ing relief —, per case SOLAR BORER —_————. 
Number | Amountof| Number | Amount of 
of cases obligations | of cases | obligations 
Total for continental United States *._..............__. : 1, 582, 900 $38, 088, 000 eee | a 
Total for 42 States reporting adequate data............__. 1, 483, 389 36, 235, 718 $24. 43 +2.9 +5. 5 | 343.1 146.6 
EE Re Ci ES Pe a aD 2, 142 19, 597 9.15 +3.6 +2.6 | —44.2 | —31.9 
Oe Oe aay 2,951 3h, 527 12. 38 +1.7 +1.7 | —6.9 | —20.3 
SST 3, 859 18, 331 4. 7! +.7 —.2 7.3 | —4.4 
ama 124, 017 3, 691, 288 29. 76 4 —8.7 +25. € +29.0 
Cee eseabeias 12, 426 169, 096 13. 50 +104 +5.9 | (4) (4) 
I a 21, 729 544, 549 25. 06 7.7 +84 —5.6 —17 
ee aw snidononiee 1, 470 28, 7R8 19. 48 +4.2 | +7.3 | 27.8 —24.2 
District of Columbia. ___. PEELS ORES 1, 489 37, 572 25. 23 +23 | +29 | (3) —1.8 
Se nite hina Slehala ted imatinentiara 9, 234 64, 484 6. 98 +10. 7 | +11.0 +.8 +6.3 
ON ae re nee eamOeES: 6, 257 30, 314 4.84 +3.7 +4. 5 —10.5 | —31.1 
| 
EEE ES ee ee ee 174, 649 3, 542, 993 20. 29 —29 +3.4 $6.2 | —121 
ES 47, 451 5A7, 442 11. 96 +6.1 +7.5 —3.3 | +3.7 
SS ae a aaa ae CNEL 28, 742 465, 080 16. 18 +8. 2 +12.5 | +9.9 | +15.2 
a st iemddnanicdaiads 18, 938 234, 269 12. 37 +5.4 +7.5 | +22.4 | +22.9 
eS ae ea ene 7,722 98, 357 12. 74 =, 5 —1.3 +5.4) —.6 
LE SLT eae a ae SIN aa aE &, 782 187, 450 19. 07 —3.7 —5.4 —&.0 —9.2 
RR RR ees eae 8,114 181, 859 22. 41 +7.9 +11.4 —8.9 | —&.0 
_ ER Rae Rar 65, 203 1, 736, 207 26. 63 43.8 +8. 4 —2.0| -3.7 
ELE SRR eae NS CEP 56, 944 1, 188, 394 2n. 83 +5.7 +14.9 | —43.1 | —35.3 
I ek cainneluetiinn 36, 033 901, 933 25. 03 +2.5 +6.8 | +12.0 +153 
Stustastegt 0 Re iy ey ee eee ee ae 997 5, 512 5. 53 +8.4 +17.8 | 42.7 | +44. 3 
a AE RAE ee AIRS ere 25, 156 283, 432 11.27 -3.1 —2.0 | —19.8 | —9.6 
i I se cis ominnaie 3, 889 51, 949 13. 36 —11.2 —12.4 | —31 5 —37.5 
SA a AAT aE a aa ips 8, 544 102, 72 12. 02 +9.5 +126 +30. 4 | +21.1 
ae SAU aaa ca a 732 14, 792 2. 21 —7.6 —.6 | —3.9 +52.9 
NR CERES a I eS aa ER SERIES 6, 632 150, 703 22.72 —4.5 —7.6 —16.5 | —32.8 
a era 1,931 12, 435 6.44 | +2.5 +42 | —18.7 —23.0 
as ra See tena 263, 751 9, 041, 357 34. 28 =-.§8 —3.9 | —3.6 —6.0 
ae a aS See aaa ea EP aCe! 5, 796 35, 226 6. 08 +16.3 +14.3 +1.8 |} +13.2 
i eR SIE PRT AED 4, 198 62, 253 14. 83 —7.2 —7.8 | —7.1] —8.9 
a ‘ 110, 968 1, 794, 924 16. 18 +16. 2 +16. 4 | +13.1 | +13.4 
ARE EE EEO aR ee a mene ed 7, 993 124, 428 15. 57 +.3 —.1] —13.2} —.5 
a dilihtiatghiGnicannwunge-iakcnakinkinsaaeninened kien 309, 355 9, 220, 851 30. 70 +7.4 +21.1 | +28.9 | +43.8 
i  epanlbaiuaanlddiniadanbenendid 2, 448 21, 332 &.71 —4.6 —6.9 —17.1 —35.5 
_ eee 12, 344 97. 547 7.9 —1.5 —8.4 —1.6 —15.2 
See 5, 721 117, 245 2.49 +10.9 +15.6 +838 | +91,8 
AEN Se RR EE EI 2, 304 48. 754 21.16 ~,9 —21 —8.2 | —13.5 
——maanngaes 8, 224 74, 126 9.01 —.2 +1.6 —45.5 —31.4 
Washington.........__- . 16, 442 225, 83 13. 57 +19.2 +16.9 (*) | +7.9 
aa ES Se aa hal ER, 10, 780 90. 518 8. 40 —20 —1.0 —50.0 | —52.6 
Wisconsin ......._-. 44, 248 912, 557 20. 2 +12 +9.4 | +122 +39.2 
ad 1, 484 24, 682 16. 43 —4.2 —§.3 | +11.7 +15.9 
Total for 7 States for which figures are estimated *________ 98, 500 1, 852, 000 | 
SET A a ies 2.9m 2, 00 - 
“OS eR aeeE 5. 000 | 38, 000 
New Jersey........._.. es TAA 59,000 | 1, 337, 900 
8 Ol a a eee eas Sa 13. 600 | 46,000 |. 
i a aa ner cedineiheiadelbidebinistel 10, 790 | 319,900 |. : | RET. 
EET RS a eT TE ae 3, 900 | 61,000 | ‘ ae 5M | 
i a See ee 4, 300 25.00 | | | 











1 From State and local funds; excludes cost of administration; of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work programs; and of 


special programs, hospitalization, and burials. 
? Partly estimated. 


3 Percentage change for 39 States and the District of Columbia reporting 
comparable data for August 1938 and August 1939; does not include Colorado 


and Washington. 
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4 Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

§ No change. 

* Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except South Dakota 
and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by State agencies. 
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Utah; 13 of these States reported upward changes 
of more than 10.0 percent. The amount of obli- 
gations also was higher, in August 1939 in Wash- 
ington, which is not included with the 40 States 
because of the lack of comparable data on cases. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 
P YI 


In August total obligations incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind in the 
48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii amounted to $47.8 million. Included in 
this aggregate amount are payments to recipients 
under State plans approved by the Social Security 
Board and payments made under State laws 
without Federal financial participation. Excluded 
are all costs of administering the programs and of 
certain items, such as hospitalization and burial, 
with respect to which there are wide differences in 
State practices. 

From July to August total disbursements for 
the special types of public assistance moved up- 
ward only slightly. As compared with the amount 
expended in August 1938, however, the total 
volume of assistance was greater by $4.9 million 
or 11.4 percent. The largest percentage gain— 


16.2 percent—occurred in the amount of obliga- 
tions incurred for aid to dependent children. 
Total payments to recipients of old-age assistance 
amounted to 10.5 percent more than in August 
1938, while expenditures for aid to the blind were 
6.9 percent higher. 

All but approximately 2 percent of the total 
sum spent for the special types of public assist- 
ance in August was disbursed in States adminis- 
tering plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. Assistance to the aged is administered 
under approved plans in all 51 jurisdictions, 
whereas aid to dependent children and aid to 
the blind are each administered under the Social 
Security Act in only 42 jurisdictions. Of the 
$46.8 million expended for assistance in August 
in States with approved plans, $36.4 million was 
paid to 1.9 million recipients of old-age assistance, 
$9.3 million was received by 299,000 families 
with 721,000 dependent children, and over $1 
million was paid to 45,200 blind persons. 

Assistance payments totaling slightly more than 
$1 million were disbursed to recipients of aid to 
the blind and to families with dependent children 
in States in which these types of aid are adminis- 
tered without financial participation by the Fed- 


Table 4.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938August 1939 ! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1930] 




































































| Number of recipients Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients # 
| | | 
Year and month Aid to dependent children ? | 
Oldage | Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance | olind assistance ent children ? blind 
Families Children 
1938 total _. $494, 741, 534 $390, 360, 000 $93, 417, 560 $10, 963, 974 
January 1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 595 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
February 1, 625, 540 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 599 31, 443, 874 7, 222, 237 S44, 488 
March 1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524,472 871, 060 
April 1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 | 37, 218 40, 522, 123 32, 115, 413 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
May 1, 680, 052 240, 079 504, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
June.. 1, 659, 205 243, 422 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 4271 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
July 1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 506 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 578 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
August 1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 41, 885, 425 32, 965, 264 7, 978, 814 041, 347 
September | 1, 734, 195 254, 860 628, 925 41,001 42, 335, 252 33, 308, 598 8, 071, 068 955, 586 
October | 1, 638, 552 257, 430 633, 847 41,448 40, 273, 967 31, 121,023 8, 185, 856 967, 088 
November | 1, 764, 589 261, 116 641, 737 42, 256 43, 419, 595 34, 017, 630 8, 418, 825 983, 140 
December _ . 1, 779, 300 266, 223 654, 306 42, 938 44, 391. 519 34, 775, 384 8, 614, 677 1, 001, 458 
1939 total (8 months) 365, 995, 462 | 284, 887, 327 72, 901, 934 8, 206, 201 
January 1, 794, 422 274, 119 671, 008 43, 395 45, 042, 282 35, 131, 714 8, 900, 408 1, O10, 160 
February 1, 806, 860 282, 675 687,715 43, 781 45, 331, 307 345, 244, 887 9. 066, 991 1, 019, 429 
March 1, 820, 447 264,714 690, 857 44, 004 45, 495, 340 35, 304, 221 9, 167, 050 1, 024, 069 
April 1, 836, 798 282, 500 654, 910 44, 281 45,317, 297 | 35, 398, 656 8, 893, 243 1, 025, 398 
ay 1, 838, 378 | 2386, 069 692, 420 44, 198 45, 265, 526 35, 284, 386 8, 959, 838 1,021, 302 
June 1, 847, 895 207,675 718, 637 44, 602 46, 177, 510 | 35, 884, 086 9, 262, 355 1, 031, 069 
July 1, 861, 091 | 298, 939 720, 847 44, 855 46, 572, 962 | 36, 224, 120 9, 314, 248 1, 034, 504 
August 1, 874, 651 209, 264 721, 232 | 45, 214 46, 793, 238 36, 415, 257 9, 337, 801 1, 040, 180 
1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936- * Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 
December 1937. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible 3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
under State laws for which no Federal funds may be expended and payments of hospitalization and burials. 
to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. 


Figures are excluded for States not administering Federal funds. 
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eral Government. In Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island payments to 
23,900 blind persons amounted to $669,000. 
Pennsylvania accounted for more than half of 
this sum. In Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Nevada, South Dakota, and 
Texas $343,000 was paid to 14,400 families in 
behalf of 33,200 dependent children. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In the 51 jurisdictions administering old-age 
assistance under the Social Security Act the 
total number of recipients and the total amount 
of obligations incurred rose less than 1 percent 
from July to August. Percentage changes in both 
items were small in all but a few States. 

Tennessee reported marked increases of 27.8 
percent in the number assisted and 26.1 percent 
in the amount of payments. A large increase in 
the number of recipients had also occurred in 
July with the result that the number aided in 
August was 63.4 percent above the number on 
the assistance rolls in June. The average pay- 
ment in Tennessee declined only slightly in Au- 
gust as compared with a drop of more than $3 
from June to July. In Virginia, where payments 
under an approved plan were first made in Sep- 
tember 1938, both items increased about 4 percent 
from July to August. 

Total payments for old-age assistance in Hawaii 
were 15.5 percent lower than in July, although 
the number of recipients decreased only 2.4 per- 
cent. A smaller appropriation from Territorial 
funds for the current fiscal period necessitated 
retrenchment in each of the programs for the 
special types of public assistance. In Florida 
limitations in the amount of available State funds 
were responsible for the reduction of 7.9 percent 
in the volume of payments; the number assisted 
decreased only 1.6 percent. Maine reported de- 
clines of 6.5 percent in the number of recipients 
and 6.1 percent in the amount of obligations. In 
West Virginia the number aided declined slightly, 
and total payments moved downward 5.6 percent. 

Marked differences exist among the several 
States in the incidence of old-age assistance. In 
each State the proportion of the population poten- 
tially eligidle to receive assistance is influenced by 
such factors as the stage of development of the 
program, the amount of financial support from 
State and local funds, eligibility requirements, 


ot 





administrative practices, and public attitudes to. 
ward the problem of caring for dependent aged 
persons. State data on the number of recipients 
in August 1939 per 1,000 estimated population 65 
years and over are shown in chart V. A number 
of States make grants which are intended to 
cover the needs of two or more aged persons who 
are living together; the rates for these States are 
based on the total number of persons included in 
the grants. The rates for all States are based on 
the estimated population 65 years and over, al- 
though Missouri, New Hampshire, and Pennsyl- 
vania require a minimum age of 70 years for 
eligibility. 

Chart V.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,006 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, August 
1939 


NUMBER PER 1,000 
AGED POPULATION 


© 100 200 300 400 500 600 
51 STATES 245 oll 
OKLAHOMA 578 ae 
UTAH ce ee se | 
COLORADO 485 aa 
ARIZONA 440 Sao ee, | 
TEXAS 4S 
MONTANA 395 
SOUTH CAROLINA 392 = 
FLORIDA 382 
NEVADA 373 
LOUISIANA 370 
MINNESOTA 340 
SOUTH DAKOTA 328 
WYOMING 324 
ALASKA 317 
IDAHO 313 
WASHINGTON 312 
CALIFORNIA 290 
MICHIGAN 279 
NEBRASKA 276 
ILLINOIS 267 
TENNESSEE 265 
NEW MEXICO 258 
OHIO 246 
MISSOURI 245 
KENTUCKY 245 
OREGON 245 


NORTH CAROLINA 244 
MASSACHUSETTS 243 
1OWA 241 
MISSISSIPP! 232 
NORTH DAKOTA 232 
WEST VIRGINIA 228 


INDIANA 224 

WISCONSIN 216 

ARKANSAS 214 

KANSAS 212 

HAWAII! 178 

GEORGIA i71 

MARYLAND 162 

ALABAMA 157 

RHODE ISLAND 147 

VERMONT 144 

NEW YORK 141 

CONNECTICUT 138 

MAINE 134 

PENNSYLVANIA 130 

DELAWARE 130 

NEW JERSEY 9 
VIRGINIA 96 | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 87 | } 
0.¢c 79 | | | | 
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Table 5.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 















































August 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1939] 
Percentage change from— 
Number of 
= of recipients per 
. . obligations Average i 
Region ' and State — rof | incurred for | amount per July 1989 in— August 1938 1,000 estimated 
scipients population 65 
payments to recipient years and 
recipients Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of over # 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Total 1, 874, 651 $36, 415, 257 $19. 43 +0.7 +0.5 448.2 *+10.0 5236 
n I: 
Connecticut... 16, 103 432, 308 26. 85 +1.5 +18 +8.1 +9.1 138 
a 11, 520 237,913 20. 65 —6.5 —6.1 —6.7 —6.7 134 
Massachusetts 80, 084 2, 267, 332 28. 31 +.8 +1.2 +-12.0 +13. 6 243 
New Hampshire ‘ | 4, 493 106, 308 23. 66 +1.7 +2.4 +19. 4 +24. 2 $87 
Rhode Island. 6, 505 125, 942 19. 10 +.4 +.8 +4.1 +5.8 147 
Vermont 5, 613 85, 360 15. 21 —.6 -.1 +8. +16. 2 144 

R nD Il: | 

“New York 112, 010 2, 664, 455 23. 79 +.9 +1.3 +3.6 +4.7 141 
lon III: 

a ware 2, 725 29, 843 10. 95 —1.6 —1.6 +5. 2 +6. 5 130 
New Jersey 29, 865 587, 491 19. 67 +.9 +1.2 +13.6 +19.3 119 
Pennsylvania 81, 029 1, 726, 244 21. 30 —.6 —.6 —8.4 —8.2 130 

Region IV: 

District of Columbia 3, 303 82, 036 24. 84 +1.0 +1.0 +1.9 +.6 79 
Maryland | 17, 618 305, 971 17. 37 —.2 —.1 +2.9 +2.4 162 
North Carolina 34, 091 337, 198 9. 89 +15 +1.5 +13.1 +21.3 244 
Virginia. . 14, 867 142, 953 9. 62 +3. 6 +3.7 (") () 98 
West Virginia 17, 854 226, 868 12.71 —1L5 —65.6 —-.4 —8.3 228 
jon V: | 

g, : | 45, 255 392, 239 8. 67 —.2 —.1 +9.5 +6.8 245 
Michigan | 81, 341 1, 339, 896 16. 47 —1L4 —1.3 +17.9 +16. 6 279 
Obie. | 119, 013 2, 695, 615 22. 65 +1.1 +1.3 +7.3 +5.5 246 

Region VI: 

Illinois | 133, 933 2, 607, 880 19. 47 +.2 +.8 +7.2 +15.3 267 
Indiana | 6A, 768 1, 120, 806 17. 30 +.5 +.8 +47.3 +6. 1 224 
Wisconsin | 47, 560 1, 015, 635 21. 35 +1.1 +1.5 +14.5 +20. 8 216 
Region VII: 
Alabama. . .. 17, 320 163, 502 9.44 +1.2 +1.4 +15.8 + 9.6 157 
Florida... 36. 322 | 446, 364 12. 29 — 1.6 —- 7.9 +19.9 + 3.7 382 
Georgia... 22, 434 | 181, 833 8.11 +.5 +.4 —33.7 —39.9 171 
Mississippi 19, 824 146, 694 7.40 +.1 +.6 +20.2 +57.6 232 
South Carolina 24, 277 | 197, 902 8.15 —1.5 —1.9 +10.7 +26.7 392 

nein Vill ; 34, 644 347, 829 10. 04 +27.8 +26. 1 +51.3 +14.7 265 

ion : 
a 52,671 | 1, 052. 533 19. 98 +.6 +.8 +8.3 49.1 “1 
Minnesota... 66, 352 1, 373, 237 20. 70 ( —-.1 +3.7 +6.8 340 
Nebraska 27, 046 424, 161 15. 68 —.4 +.5 +2.6 +6. 3 276 
North Dakota. 8, 346 147, 839 17.71 +1.0 +1.0 +8.8 +12.5 232 

Resin 3 Dakota 13, 704 | 238, 981 17.32 —.1 —-.9 —13.2 —2%.9 328 
or, IX: | 
Arkansas 17, 257 | 103, 198 5. 98 +.5 +.3 —2.1 —32.8 214 
Kansas 2 24,719 | 432, 186 17.48 +1.0 +.8 +21.5 +16.4 212 
Missouri... .- 76, 393 | 1, 443, 256 | 18. 89 +.3 +.5 +6.5 +14.8 $245 
Oklahoma 68, 788 | 1, 212, 212 17. 62 | +.5 +.3 +7.2 +2. 6 578 

Region X: 

Louisiana 29, 991 | 318, 360 10. 62 +.1 +.5 +13.1 +20.0 370 
New Mexico. 3, 869 46, 206 11. 04 —1.0 —.2 +1.9 +9.7 258 

aoe ‘ 118, 369 | 1, 679, 359 14.19 +1.0 +1,2 +5.9 +9.0 415 

ion XI: 
Arizona___. 7, 482 197, 646 26. 42 | +.5 +.6 +16. 1 +18.4 440, 
Colorado * 39,218 * 1, 225, 566 31. 25 | +.5 —2.5 +5.9 +27.9 9 485 
Idaho &, 366 179, 828 21. 530 -.1 (1) —3.1 —3.2 313 
Montana 12, 239 219, 017 7.90 | —.2 (28) —.§ —12.7 395 
Utah 13, 687 285, 796 | 20. 88 +.4 +.6 +4.3 —14.0 507 
. 1 vorning 3, 223 | 74, 451 | 23. 10 | +1.2 +1.2 +10.5 +19.3 324 

egion XII: 

California. . 133, 625 | 4, 334, 396 32. 44 +.6 +.6 +10.4 +10.6 290 
Nevada.... 2, 236 59, 355 26. 55 +.6 +.6 +12.1 +11.2 373 
Oregon 20, 542 | 439, 150 21. 38 | +1.5 +1.5 +13.8 +14.5 245 
. | no a : 38, 973 860, 034 22.07 | +.3 +.1 +7.7 +7.5 312 
erritories: 
Alaska... ‘ 1, 269 | 35, 095 27.06 | +1.8 +2.2 +24.3 +26. 6 317 
Hawali_. ; 1, 735 18, 978 10. 94 —2.4 —15.5 —1.5 —14.0 178 
i ' i 

















land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 

* Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 
65 and over. 

’ No approved plan for old-age assistance for August 1938. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Includes $102,341 incurred for payments to 3,292 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 

1” Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 


' Social Security Board administrative regions. 

' From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials 

' Population as of July 1, 1038, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 
of the Census. 

* Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 
with approved plans for August 1938 and August 1939. 

‘ Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or moce eligible indi- 

uals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
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For the 50 jurisdictions making payments 
under approved plans in August 1938 and August 
1939, the total number of recipients was 8.2 per- 
cent greater in August of this year, and the total 
amount of obligations incurred was 10.0 percent 
higher. Payments for August 1939 were 20.0 
percent or more above the August 1938 level in 
Alaska, Colorado, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Wisconsin. Aggregate 
monthly expenditures had risen 57.6 percent in 
Mississippi and 56.1 percent in Indiana. In 
Mississippi the State appropriation which became 
available in July 1938 was about double that for 
the preceding biennium. In Indiana the program 
expanded steadily following a reduction in July 
1938 in the age required for eligibility from 70 to 
65 years. 

Substantially smaller sums were expended in 
August 1939 in Arkansas, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Montana, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
and West Virginia. The declines from August 
1938 in these States ranged from 8.2 percent in 
Pennsylvania to 39.9 percent in Georgia. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


The total numbers of families and children 
receiving aid to dependent children in the 42 
jurisdictions with approved plans and the total 
amount of payments to these recipients were 
practically unchanged from July to August. 
Sizable fluctuations occurred in only a few States. 

The most pronounced changes were reported 
by Hawaii, where the numbers of families and 
children each declined 13.3 percent and the 
volume of assistance dropped 23.5 percent. These 
decreases were attributable to a reduction in the 
amount appropriated from Territorial funds for 
the current fiscal period. In Washington all 
three items were about 3 percent lower than in 
July. 

In New Hampshire, where the program has ex- 
panded steadily in recent months, there were 
increases in the numbers of families and children 
of 9.0 and 8.2 percent, respectively, and of 10.6 
percent in the amount of obligations incurred. 
Gains of 5 to 7 percent in families, children, and 
payments were recorded for Virginia, in which 
payments under an approved plan were initiated 
in September of last year. In Maine all three 
items rose 3 or 4 percent from July to August. 
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Chart VI.—Number of children receiving aid to depend. 
ent children per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, August 1939 


NUMBER PER 1,000 
CHILDREN UNDER 16 


° 10 20 30 40 50 60 


42 STATES 
ARIZONA 
OKLAHOMA 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
UTAH 
COLORADO 
IDAHO 

INDIANA 
MONTANA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
NEW MEXICO 
WISCONSIN 
NEBRASKA 
TENNESSEE 
WASHINGTON 
CALIFORNIA 
MINNESOTA 
KANSAS 
MICHIGAN 
NORTH DAKOTA 
WYOMING 

NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MISSOURI 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HAWAII 

0.C. 

NEW JERSEY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA 

OHIO 

NORTH CAROLINA 
OREGON 

RHODE ISLAND 
DELAWARE 
ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
MAINE 
VERMONT 
GEORGIA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VIRGINIA 




















The differences in State situations underlying 
the development of programs for aid to dependent 
children are reflected in the wide variation in the 
ratio of the number of children assisted to the 
total number potentially eligible. Under an 
amendment to the Social Security Act effective 
August 10, 1939, the group of children for whose 
assistance Federal funds may be used was ex- 
panded to include children from 16 to 18 years 
of age, if they are regularly attending school. At 


present, however, children aged 16 and over are 
eligible in only a few States, and it may be some 
time before most States are able to amend their 


plans to take advantage of this liberalization in 
the Federal statute. Consequently, the rates for 
August, as shown in chart VI, are based on the 
total estimated population under 16 years of age. 
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Data for the 41 jurisdictions with approved 
plans in August 1938 and August 1939 show that 
families, children, and payments were 16 to 18 
percent higher in August of this year. Much 


larger expansions were recorded for a number of 
individual States. The exceptional gains in Flori- 
da reflected the fact that in August 1938 payments 
were made under a State law from local funds 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, August 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1939] 












































! 
J , | 
_ ae at “ Percentage change from 
s | Number 
Amount of i ae ae a a a a aS tell e of co 
obligations | Average July 1939 in— August 1938 in— 1000 port 
Region ' and State To) CO eee ee 
— | for pay- per me ou 
Families | Children | Ments to family Number of Number of fore - 
— : recipients? recipients Amount recipients Amount _~ o 
Bi ib of obliga-|__. = == of obliga-| SOF 
tions tions years 
Families | Children Families | Children 
— — _— ————} — — ——$— | $$} —__. 
Total. 200,204 | 721,232 | $9, 337, 801 $31. 20 +0. 1 +0.1 +0.3 4+18.4) 4+15.6 | 4+416.7 24 
Region I: 
Maine 1, 403 | 3, 615 | 52, 892 37.70 3. +3.7 +3.4 +5.2 +2.5 +5.9 15 
Massachusetts 10, 615 | 25, 199 620, 576 58. 46 +1.1 +1.0 +2.3 +19.4 +15.2 +110 22 
New Hampshire a 519 1, 345 20, 602 39. 87 +9.0 +8.2 +10.6 +48.3 +40. 0 +57. 5 10 
Rhode Island 1, 14 3, 006 53, 364 46. 26 +.3 +.9 +.3 +21.5 +18.7 +16.7 17 
pungent ee : 461 1, 367 13, 688 29. 69 +.4 —.1 +1.0 +36. 8 +33. 4 +73. 6 13 
on : 
New York 36,524} 72,401| 1,738,006] 47.50 -.3 -9 -.6| +128] +105] +116 2B 
Region 
go ' 444 on 170 | 15, 279 | rs 93 +.2 +1.1 +1.0 +.2 Ley TS ¥ 
New Jersey 0, 686 | 23, 505 318, 332 | 79 -.4 —.4 —.4 —.1 —2. +2.4 1 
» _—— 29,411 | 68,420 1, 029, 559 35. 01 +1.2 +1.0 +1.6 +66. 6 +58. 1 +70. 8 ZB 
Region 
a v7 Columbia 46 2, 783 35, 509 37. 54 —.9 —-.7 —.5 —14.9 - re —30.7 22 
Marylanc 401 | 20,124 220, 730 31. 04 —.6 .6 (5) +1.5 +. +.8 45 
North Carolina 8, 129 | 21, 141 124, O51 15. 26 (5) —.8 —.9 +11.2 +4.3 +11.7 17 
Virginia o°: 1, 274 | 4,164 27, 757 21.79 +7.0 +6. 3 +5.4 (®) (*) (%) 5 
. + Virginia 7, 336 20, 777 145, 324 19. 81 +1.1 +1.4 —2.8 +28.5 +2. 2 +18.8 33 
on | 
Michigan 14,408 | 32,914 495, 301 34. 38 -.7 -.8 +.5 +16.5 +14.4 +14.0 25 
Region VI 10,351 | 7 29, 656 396, 062 | 38. 35 | 5 | —.8 —.8 —4.9 —5.5 —7.8 717 
egion > | | | 
Indiana_ 7 16, 921 | 34, 782 | 406, 455 | 27. 57 | +-.3 +. 1 +.4 +17.5 +13.8 +18. 5 38 
Wisconsin 11,588 | *26,761 | 427,558 | 36.90 | +.9 | +9} +16 +13. 5 +11.7 +18. 2 *30 
Region 
Alabama 5, 536 16, 399 | 71, 973 13. 00 —,1 -.3 +2.1 —2.8 ~2.4 —29. 5 16 
Florida 3,462] 9,205) 79,24) 2290) 12 +2.1 —1.8 | %4166.3 | 4186.0 | *4322. 1 19 
Georgia 3,674 | 9,913 75, 111 20. 44 —.9 —1.4 —1.0 —15.9 —16.5 —19.4 10 
South Carolina 4, 004 13, 448 75, 026 16. 30 —2.2 —2.6 | —2.2 4-22. 6 +23. 5 +42.9 19 
. pnaeeee 0, 765 26, 015 179, 129 18. 34 | +.4 +.5 | +.3 —4.1 —6.0 —4.3 2B 
egion | 
Minnesota 7, 874 19, 351 275, O61 34.93 | +1.1 | +1.1) +.8 | +31.7 +27.5 +31.9 12% 
Nebraska °5,024 | 11,377 | 1° 122, 585 24. 40 | +.7 +1.0 | +1.7 +15.3 +11.8 +14.7 30 
—e 2,078 | 7,812 66, 629 32. 06 | (5) (5) —.9) +099.4 +81. 2 +90. 7 725 
ion > j 
Arkansas 4, 070 11, 106 32, 980 8.10 +.4 +.6 | +.2 | —5.3 —6.3 —28.8 16 
Kansas ‘ 5, 954 13, 490 158, 500 26. 62 +.2 +.2 +.8 | +40. 7 +32.2 +29. 8 26 
Missouri 9,973 23, 456 191, 990 | 19. 25 | —-.9 -1.3 | —1.0 +-99.0 | +82. 7 +22.9 2 
a 17, 202 39, 543 207, 532 12.06 +.4 +.4 +.7) +184) 417.3 +4.9 48 
n Pw | | 
Louisiana 11,127 | 31,642 | 7,481 21. 34 | +.5 +.2 +.5| 423.7) +220) +4271 47 
R oe poueen 1, 671 4, 847 36, 341 | 21.75 —2.6 —2.8 | —1.5 | +13.1 +13. 1 +40. 4 33 
egion | 
Arizona 2,507| 6,820| 79,906) 31.86] (1) +.1 ~.3| +358] +23.9] +29.5 53 
Colorado 4,916 12, 022 144, 937 29. 48 1-7 +.6 | 2) +33.3 +-25.9 +27.4 41 
Idaho 2’ 651 6. 356 71, 953 27.14 | +.2 +1.0 #10} 43.0) 450) +465 41 
Montana 2, 164 5, 099 58, 727 | 27. 14 | —.3 +.2 | +.9 +7.8 | +7.6 | +3.8 34 
Utah. _ 3, 265 7, 794 110, 548 33. 86 +.8 | +3) +14] +4169) 4130) +289) 45 
Regio yoowing 699 1, 728 21, 742 31. 10 | +.1 —.1] +.3 $18.1) +180) 421.3 | 25 
ion XII: | | | | | 
California 13,867 | 734,363 586, 132 42. 27 | 4 +.1 | +.6 $10.9) +4111 +-18.5 126 
Oregon 1, 824 4,959 73, 523 40.31 | iy 1.8 +1.8 +27.3 | +27.3|) +38.1 17 
1 Washington 4,874 11, 035 142, 536 29. 24 -3.0 —3.2 —3.0 | —17.1 | —15. 5 | —13.3 28 
erritory: } | 
Hawaii ' ; R62 3, 040 27,092 31. 43 -13.3 —13.3 |) 23.5) —.7 | —1.4 | —7.4 22 





' Social Security Board administrative regions 

1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials. 

‘ Population as of July 1, 1938, estin 
of the Census. 

‘Comparison for 39 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
&pproved plans for August 1938 and August 1939. 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent 

*No approved plan for aid to dependent children for August 1938. 

’ Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 

‘Includes approximately 2,730 children 16 years of age and over. 
per 1,000 excludes these children. 


ated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 


Rate 


Bulletin, October 1939 


* Plan approved for August 1938, but payments for that month were made 
under State law from local funds only; pene under approved plan from 
Federal and State funds first made for September 1938. 

© In addition, in 69 counties payments amounting to $12,631 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 70! families in behalf of 
1,451 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiv 
ing aid from this source for August also received aid under State plan for aid 
to dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 

1! No change. 
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only, although a State plan was approved for that 
month. In New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont total obligations were 
57.5 to 90.7 percent above the August 1938 level. 
During the course of the year Pennsylvania trans- 
ferred to this program a large number of fami- 
lies previously assisted under the general relief 
program. 

Total disbursements were considerably lower 
in August 1939 in Alabama, Arkansas, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Ohio, and 
Washington. In these States the decreases from 
August 1938 ranged from 7.4 percent in Hawaii 
to 30.7 percent in the District of Columbia. 


Aid to the Blind 

In August the total number of recipients of 
aid to the blind in the 42 jurisdictions making 
payments under the Social Security Act and the 
total volume of assistance to these recipients 
increased less than 1 percent. Percentage changes 
in both items were small in all but a few States. 

Upward changes of 15.9 percent in the number 
of recipients and 20.3 percent in disbursements 
were recorded for Connecticut. North Carolina 
reported increases of 5.0 percent in the number 
assisted and 10.6 percent in the amount of obli- 
gations. In North Carolina a somewhat larger 
sum was appropriated from State funds for aid to 
the blind in the biennium beginning July 1939. 
In Mississippi and Kansas there were increases of 
3 or 4 percent in both recipients and payments. 
Mississippi began payments under an approved 
plan in November of last year. 

In Florida stringency of available State funds 
is reflected in a reduction of 9.2 percent in the 
amount of payments; the number receiving assist- 
ance dropped only 2.2 percent. Limitations of 
available State funds also played a part in the 
declines in South Dakota, where the number aided 
decreased 3.0 percent and the amount expended 
5.2 percent. 

Owing to the fact that adequate data on the 
extent of blindness are not available, the inci- 
dence of aid to the blind is measured by relating 
the number assisted to the total population. The 
number of recipients in August per 100,000 esti- 
mated total population in each State with an 
approved plan is shown in chart VII. 

In the 41 jurisdictions making payments under 
the Social Security Act in August 1938 and 
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Chart VII.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,09 
total population in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, August 1939 


NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 











42 STATES 45 _ a 
FLORIDA 133 | 
CALIFORNIA 107 

OKLAHOMA 84 
ARIZONA 79 : 
INDIANA | reese 

WISCONSIN 68 

WYOMING 66 | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 63 
KANSAS 6! 
WASHINGTON 60 
OHIO $9 | 

COLORADO 59 
NORTH CAROLINA 58 
IDAHO 53 | 
TENNESSEE 55 | 
1OWA 55 an | 
NEW MEXICO ) is 
SOUTH CAROLINA 48 

NEBRASKA 46 | 
LOUISIANA 45 
OREGON 44 
WEST VIRGINIA 43 

UTAH 42 

VERMONT 42 

MARYLAND 39 

D.C. 34 

GEORGIA 32 

VIRGINIA 32 | 

SOUTH DAKOTA 32 

MINNESOTA 31 | 

ARKANSAS 31 

MISSISSIPPI 30 

MONTANA 27 

MASSACHUSETTS 26 
NEW YORK 2! 
ALABAMA 19 
NORTH DAKOTA 18 

HAWAII 17 | | 
MICHIGAN 16 

NEW JERSEY 15 

CONNECTICUT 14 a Lt _ 
August 1939, the total number of recipients was 


11.0 percent greater than a year ago, and the 
total amount of obligations was 10.1 percent 


higher. In Connecticut, Kansas, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Carolina, and Ver- 
mont the amount disbursed for assistance was from 
22.8 to 92.5 percent above the level of expenditures 
in August 1938. The percentage increase in the 
volume of payments was greater than the per- 
centage gain in the number assisted in all these 


States except Kansas. 

In several States the sums expended for assist- 
ance in August 1939 were well below the amounts 
reported for the same month of 1938. The de 
creases in Arkansas, Georgia, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming were between 6.3 and 
28.3 percent. Declines in the number of recip- 
ients occurred in only two of these States—Georgia 
and Wyoming. 





Ta 


Re 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
August 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1939] 












































Percentage change from— 
Aspoums of vo awn of 
; obligations Average = a recipients 
Region ! and State pron ow weg incurred for | amount per July 1939 in August 1938 in 100,000 esti- 
I | payments to recipient mated pop- 
? 
| recipients Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of ulation 
} recipients obligations recipients obligations 
—_—_—_—_ ~ ——!|— 
Total. _. 45,214 $1, 040, 180 $23. 01 +0.8 +0. 5 4+11.0 4410.1 46 
ni: | 
Connecticut __. 6248 | 66,072 24. 48 +15.9 +20.3 +55.0 +92. 5 14 
Maine... 1, 236 28, 387 22.97 —-.4 —.6 —.2 +1.3 144 
Massachusetts 1; 147 | 25, 734 22. 44 +.1 +.3 +6.8 +118 26 
New Hampshire 320 | 7, 260 22.72 —.3 +1.4 +8.8 +15.4 63 
ee 159 | 3, 309 20. 81 +19 +2.4 +15. 2 +41.3 42 
Region II: | I | 
New York 2, 689 | 65, 359 | 24. 31 +.1 (%) +5.5 +9.0 21 
ion III: | 
ie Jersey 637 14, 565 22. 86 | (7) (6) +9.5 +12.4 15 
fon IV: | 
District of Columbia 212 5, 412 | 25. 53 | +1.4 +1.2 +.5 —2.6 34 
Maryland... 659 13, 902 21. 10 +.3 +.6 +7.0 +81 39 
North Carolina 2, 030 31, 381 15. 46 +5.0 +10.6 +.7 +4.3 58 
Virginia - -. 874 11,043 12. 64 +2.3 +2.0 (*) (*) 32 
West Virginia 810 | 12, 950 15.99 +.4 —2.3 | +113 +3.9 43 
jon V: 
Michigan 760 | 16, 903 22. 24 +.7 —2.7 +23.6 +19. 1 16 
Ohio ; : 3, 951 78, 049 | 19. 75 -.1 -.1 +13 +3.1 59 
Region VI: 
Indiana 2, 472 | 48,956 | 19. 90 +.1 +.5 +1.8 +5.0 71 
Wiser — 1, 996 | 45, 583 | 22. 84 +.2 +.4 +1.9 +5.0 68 
Region VII: | 
Alabama. - 548 | 4, 864 | 8. 88 +13 +1.2 +21.2 +12.4 19 
Florida * 2,221 | 9 28, 732 | 12. 94 —2.2 —9.2 +2.8 +10.5 133 
Georgia... 987 | 9, 876 10. 01 —.4 —.3 —13.3 —22.3 32 
Mississippi. 509 4, 322 7.22 +3.1 +3.7 (1) (1) 30 
South Carolina 906 9, 895 10. 92 —1.7 —2.5 +10. 6 +31.0 48 
pone : 1, 590 17, 439 10. 97 +2.1 +2.0 +16.0 —13.4 55 
Region VILI: 
lowa 1,413 | 32, 727 | 23. 16 +1.4 +1.3 +17.4 +17.2 55 
Minnesota 827 | 20, 837 25. 20 | +1.0 +. 6 +21.3 +28.9 31 
Nebraska 629 | 12, 840 | 20. 41 +3.8 +.9 | +5.9 +9.8 46 
North Dakota 127 2, 528 | 19. 91 +.8 +1.9 +14.4 +23.6 18 
South Dakota 223 3, 673 | 16. 47 | —3.0 —5.2 | +13.8 —9.6 32 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 632 | 4,113 6. 51 (") +,.2 | (") —28.3 31 
Kansas 1, 131 | 20, 972 18. 54 +3.8 +3. 2 +32. 7 +-22.8 61 
Oklahoma 2, 133 | 31, 693 | 14. 86 | +11] +1.5 +7.2 —2.2 4 
Region X | | 
Louisiana 950 | 12, 816 | 13. 49 +2.2 +1.6 | +37.9 +43. 5 45 
> New ‘a 205 | 3, 124 | 15. 24 —10 —.4 | —1.0 +14.0 4y 
egion XI: | 
Arizona 327 8, 192 25. 05 +.6 +8 | +14.3 +19.8 79 
Colorado 629 17, 285 27. 48 +15 —3.0 | +4.5 +14 59 
Idaho 288 6, 193 | 21. 30 +.3 +.8 | +3.2 —.2 58 
Montana 144 2, 969 | 20. 62 —1.4 —2.5 | (1) (#4) 27 
Utah 216 5, 581 | 25. 84 +1.4 +.5 | (’) +2.3 42 
. yoming.. 156 | 4, 323 | 27.71 +1.3 +.5 —3.1 —6.3 66 
ion XII 
California 6, 614 317, 775 48. 05 +.9 +.9 | +13. 4 +13.7 107 
Oregon . 453 11, 432 | 25. 24 +1.3 +1.1 +3.9 +3.3 44 
. Washington 999 | 20, 233 | 30. 26 | +.2 +.1 +.1 —3.6 60 
erritory: | j | 
Hawaili.. 67 872 13. 02 | (#1) (#1) (#1) (4) 17 











* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

7 No change. 

§ Plan approved for August 1938 but no payments made, 

* Does not include aid to the b ‘ind administered by county governments to 
recipients not yet approved for aid under State plan. 

1 No ene F an for aid to the blind for August 1938. 

11 Not computed, because figures too small for comparison. 


! Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization an} buria’s 

' Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

‘Comparison for 39 Stetes, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for August 1938 and August 1939. 

‘Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
participation. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, JULY 1939 


State data on payments to recipients under 
public-assistance and Federal work programs and 
on the numbers benefited under the various pro- 
grams are shown in tables 8 and 9. These data 
show the extensive variation in State patterns 
underlying national aggregates. 

Declines in total assistance and earnings in all 


States except Maine contributed to the drop of 
8.1 percent in total payments in the continental 
United States from June to July. In the individ. 
ual States the decreases ranged from 1.5 percent 
in California to 16.8 percent in Nevada. Total 
payments were 10 percent or more below the June 
level in 20 States. 


Table 8.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, July 1939' 


{In thousands] 












































Sones ees Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
All public —— — en = 
assistance Subsistence erepe : 
payments Work Projects Admin- 
and earnings certified by istration 
State ore, | special the Farm National | Other Fed. 
under Federal] types of | General | sertmiy. | Cun. | Youtn Ad: rae | 
work pro- | public as- relief co land ps i rojects || and con- 
grams sistance tration tion Corps | tion work | rojects operated by! struction 
projects ? joperated by) other Fed- projects 
| the WPA | eral agen- 
| cies 
EE ae ane eS ee $279, 736 $47, 489 $36, 131 $828 $20, 181 $2,570 | $119,533 | $2, 492 3 $50, 512 
EE ee ree oe 3, 541 237 19 11 539 60 1, 769 5 1 
titi baneidinisdensetsatinninaeie 1, 216 285 36 2 163 17 349 | l 337 
Arkansas... .......- scucecmoccocsossescons 2, 536 140 18 12 552 24 1, 443 | 6 M1 
ll ctteduidivbaccsesvenschaeuencuses 18, 915 5, 205 4, 044 45 735 104 5, 788 | 248 2,7 
i atidtibedideecnneinencoeenanin 3, 739 1,420 160 14 206 | 14 1, 095 ill 70 
i <cnbtmhaneteocecosssdseasenes 3, 781 498 502 () 209 41 1,510 30 990 
Delaware. _..............- Gulenidugiimidcund ‘i 428 45 27 (» 37 3 148 7 160 
District of Columbia... ._- vidietnsiabieaatiaaitl 2, 159 122 | et 57 16 582 119 1, 225 
ESR Shtimebeonsiasd 3, 229 597 58 2 326 16 1, 634 | 29 567 
idipbnidatneedeaddesevescciinasetax 3, 452 267 29 10 611 69 1, 938 37 491 
| 
lp iiiitehgegiiihhentabetanenebstones 1,101 257 $27 1 87 | 19 408 | 16 25 
Di ciethbnipagninninacesonsguenesne 19, 428 2, 960 3, 426 5 1, 056 | 166 9, 626 | 42 2, 149 
SS Re 7, 728 1, 625 528 | 2 458 | 68 3, 068 20 1, 050 
a are eae 3, 785 1, 139 413 1 238 21 1, 249 17 707 
‘ALAR ae 2,777 606 218 39 261 27 1, 109 79 438 
EE aa 4,077 401 540 5 467 Of 2, 106 121 873 
Rill anata oipincnienpietingimap tiie 3, 518 566 100 3 439 58 1, 676 2 | 75 
A a a eee 1, 582 333 177 1 136 40 338 | 28 529 
SEnsscqnensecescccsccseccoceseccoes 2, 489 550 | 163 1 207 | 17 616 110 825 
Sa 13, 988 2, 874 1,601 (4) 619 60 | 6, 382 104 2,34 
Ee eee 11, 913 1, 868 1, 033 6 640 128 | 6, 802 31 1, 404 
iit hiiiiitninncgemprentmadinddncdins 6, 486 1, 668 845 | 5 534 | 43 2, 545 26 820 
iat neinbebnaccemeameonate 2,734 152 5 | 13 458 | 52 1, 249 10 705 
Missourt DS hienditibmecatasnadeneacons 7, 549 1,721 289 | 17 813 44 3, 723 17 24 
EOL A AR eee aE ae 2, 198 2380 59 | 85 165 24 687 30 sos 
areata naib eennichincamnnaitininertertnnnae 2,714 555 91 28 230 2 1, 203 37 545 
A aE ae ape 356 62 15 | 0 18 3 76 0 182 
_ TTS 1, 288 130 163 1 45 | 14 | 409 | 11 514 
 ) ee 10, 222 915 | 1, 349 | 2 582 | 112 | 5, 139 123 2, 000 
i a a a 1,110 86 12 oO 145 | 23 485 e) 234 
0 34, 870 4, 445 9, 405 6) 1, 206 | 330 13, 697 234 5, 458 
North Carolina. -........-- 3, 438 | 486, 31 3 | 523 28 1, 418 46 “4 
AT INS EAE 1, 293 | 216 67 93 235 12 485 37 149 
ES ae 17, 187 3, 140 | 1, 542 6 931 110 9, 508 34 1,917 
AA 4, 890 1, 446 | 546 30 643 24 2, 301 49 351 
nn dices ditenerinicieninine 2, 222 516 | 125 1 | 164 16 BS 10 ‘ 
RE 26, 355 3, 120 | 7,615 5 | 1, 267 170 9, 913 108 4, 157 
CLE AE a 2, 021 179 $247 | (*) 93 12 776 24 691 
TSS 2,917 289 | 23 | 5 37 78 1, 355 104 64 
RSE 1, 528 275 | 49 | 193 210 23 619 33 122 
CO seta 3, 357 472 $21 2 535 49 1, 270 17 993 
SS a aa ae 8, 065 1, 660 106 66 1, 151 57 3, 089 70 1, 866 
Dt ti tpddbibdinhiiGbbaansonenncde 1, 361 309 101 1 15 519 7 224 
ETE EE 551 102 | 50 1 37 | 3 227 20 ill 
ti idstnnathithinnenninciaedeimone 3, 654 175 7 2 475 | 77 | 890 169 1, 704 
Washi itp ptinadiemesaennnneees 5, 167 1, 037 193 3 299 32 1, 655 2 1, 937 
AS ee ET 3, 190 403 91 1 335 75 1,717 7 
A a a 6, 921 1, 467 834 10 439 | 78 | 3, 037 | 20 1, 036 
(NE Ie 709 100 26 4 51 8 153 1! 357 











4 Less than $500, 
§ Estimated. 


1 See footnotes on table 1. 
2 No earnings under student aid ay we during July. 
3 Includes $1,935 not distributed by States. 
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In July there were declines in total earnings on 
projects operated by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in all States; the decreases were as large as 
20 percent in 4 States. Earnings on other Federal 
work and construction projects decreased in 40 
States, and total payments for general relief de- 
clined in 37 States. On the other hand, July 
was the first month of a new enrollment period 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps, and earnings 


of enrollees increased in 39 States. Larger sums 
were expended for the special types of public 
assistance in 33 States. 

Disbursements for earnings on WP4A-financed 
projects and total earnings under the program of 
the National Youth Administration declined in 
all States, and payments certified by the Farm 
Security Administration were lower than in June 
in a great majority of the States. 


Table 9.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, July 1939 ' 





Recipients of special types of public 
assistance 





| 


! 
Persons employed under Federal work programs 












































| Cases for 
am re ce which sub- | — 
sistence | | , 
Aid to am Cases re- | payments | | Wests Eostese.Ade 
State ” ceiving | were cer- | National | Other 
. - =n eee Aid to general tified by | Civilian; Youth | Federal 
Old-age the relief | the Farm | Conser- | Admin- | Projects work 
assistance blind | Security | vation | istration | Projects operated and con- 
Families | Children | | Adminis- Corps? | _ work | operated by other | S*ruction 
— | tration projects? | bythe | WY. Goect | projects 
| WPA -~ 
agencies 
} | | 
Total 1,858,067 | 312,322 | 750,559 68,542 | 1,538,504 45,695 | 288,307 207, 357 |2, 234,792 | 444,159 | § 490,771 
unnnienpininalacciaiiendial ee Ee eet sce Sete A cacit tors Beto" 
Alabama 17, 108 5,543 16, 449 541 | 2,067 332 7, 703 5, 478 47, 195 115 11,544 
Arizona 7, 446 2, 907 | 6, 822 325 2, 902 2, 595 2,324 | 1,107 6, 832 13 | 3, 283 
Arkansas 17, 165 4,052 11,038 632 | 3, 833 | 7,879 3, 626 > 137 5,041 
California 132, 809 13,817 ; 34,328 6, 554 | 123, 569 3,382 10, 502 6, 892 92, 743 3, 183 21,709 
Colorado 39,011 4,882} 11,955 620 | 11,341 815 2, 943 | 2, 21, 652 1,859 | , 
Connecticut 15,860 | 1,412 3, 300 214} 20,177 3 2,989 | 2,312 | 21,037 613 8, 726 
Delaware 2, 769 493 | 1,157 | 1,411 5 532 323 3, 030 124 1, 676 
District of Columbia 3, 27 955 | 2, 803 209 1, 456 808 864 9, 893 1, 598 9, 522 
Florida 36, 895 3,504| 9,108| 2,276 | 8, 341 109 4, 659 2,018 | 39,080 585 7,127 
Georgia 22, 323 3,706 | 10,055 991 6, 036 398 8, 734 | 4,222 49, 659 708 9, 204 
Idaho 8, 375 2, 645 6, 296 287} *2,100 55| 1,241 | 873 8,324 1,208 | 2,466 
Illinois 33, 602 7,500 #17,000 $7,700 | 179, 816 160 | 15,082 | 12, 577 172, 182 814 | 17, 847 
Indiana 64, 432 16, 872 34,749 2, 469 | 44,728 75 6, 549 5, 147 73, 009 419 10, 176 
lowa 52, 364 3,000 | 67,000 1,393 26, 563 37 3, 398 | 2, 450 24, 432 406 8, 405 
iw 24, 476 5,944 | 13,465 | 1, 090 17, 962 2, 377 3, 722 = * = go >= 
Centucky 45, 356 6 249 ¢ 787 $ 4, 800 148 6, 674 | 6, 50, 463 5 ’ 
Louisiana 20, 054 11,076 | 31, 582 930 7, 764 164 6, 272 5, 116 40, 035 26 8,174 
Maine 12,327| 1,360] 3,487] 1,241 9, 122 | 7| 1,936) 1,508| 6,840 621 | 5, 927 
Maryland 17, 646 7,444 | 2,237 | 657 | 7, 522 44 2, 954 | 1,041 | 12, 341 2, 442 8, 211 
Massachusetts 79, 484 10,504 | 24,948 | 1, 146 | 62, 797 | 12 &, 842 | 4, O64 | 93, 730 1, 491 | 20, 043 
Michigan 82, 516 14, 512 | 33, 182 755 53, 869 325 | 9, 148 | 7,731 | 117,401 605 | 13, 645 
Minnesota 6, 377 7, 789 | 19, 144 819 | 35, 141 280 | 7, 632 3, 806 | 48, 130 564 | 9, 142 
Mississippi 19, 800 ¢ 166 6415 581 220 | R03 | «6, 541 5,008 | 37, 258 246 12, 688 
Missouri 76,170 | 10,085 | 23,754 | °3,655 32, 707 | 321 | 11,615 5,056 | 79, 937 372 | 10, 604 
Montana 12, 263 2,170} 5,090 | 146 4, 379 | 3, 708 2, 358 | 1, 325 12, 849 662 | 7, 523 
Nebraska 27, 157 4,991 | 11, 265 606 7, 801 2, 071 3, 290 1, 78 22, 902 473 | 6, 349 
Nevada 2, 222 6 135 | ¢ 330 | #10 | 792 | 0 | 263 17 1, 528 0 1,475 
New Hampshire 4,417 | 476 1, 243 321 | 6, 045 | 24 650 | 868 7, 691 240 4,175 
New Jersey 29, 501 10, 725 23, 588 | 637 6 60, 100 64 | 8, 318 6, 908 75, 776 1, 02 16, 454 
New Mexico 3, 908 1, 716 | 4, 989 | 7 1, 883 | 2, 976 2, 073 1, 698 10, 319 140 3, 381 
New York 111,007 | 36,641 | 72, 564 2,687 | 265, 936 | 223 | 18, 510 22,741 | 183,326 | 3,098 | 40,339 
North Carolina 33, 580 8, 132 21, 318 1, 933 4,985 | 163 | 7,479 2, 823 39, 103 1,112 | 12, 738 
North Dakota 8, 260 2, 079 5, 813 126 | 4, 524 6,021 | 3, 355 | 2, 896 10, 712 SS4 1, 836 
Ohio 117, 739 10, 403 29, 885 3, O54 95, 536 172 13, 295 8, 047 186, 163 498 18, 905 
Oklahoma 68,439 | 17,137 39, 388 2, 110 $12,100 | 1, 210 | 9, 184 | & = > +s | = = 
Oregon 20, 233 1, 704 3, 086 447 | 7, 973 | 35 | 2, 341 | Y | § | 5, 
Pennsylvania 81, 496 29, 073 67,714 12, 336 279, 548 | 189 18,101 ! 11,305 | 144,538) 1,454 | 36,954 
Rhode Island__.._. 6, 566 1, 150 3, 069 55 6 10, 400 | 7 1, 329 1,773 | 12, 491 | 348 | 5, 087 
South Carolina 24, 659 4, 707 13, 811 922 2, 565 209 5, 291 6, 040 36, 831 1, 187 9, 072 
South Dakota 13, 807 | 1,7 4, 142 | 230 3, 792 12, 003 3, 006 1,486 | 12,560 | 340 1, 646 
Tennessee 27,112 9, 7: 25, 888 1, 557 6 3,900 81 | 7, 640 6, 024 | 39, 883 318 11, 366 
Texas 117, 213 | 116 | $244 12, 538 | 2, 292 16, 448 10,754 | 85, 389 | 2, 003 | 23, 921 
Utah __. : 13, 628 3, 239 7, 769 213 5, 157 27 | 1, 343 1, 729 9, 662 309 2, 212 
Vermont... 5, 645 | 459 | 1, 369 | 154 2, 320 19 | 522 341 4, 446 313 1, 374 
Virginia 14, 356 1,191 | 3, 906 854 8, 238 55 6, 787 | 4,899 | 23, 403 3, 250 | 18, 921 
Washington 88, 870 5,026 | 11, 396 997 13, 956 | 71 4, 2°9 1, 787 30, 193 S44 12, 512 
West Virginia 18, 133 7,254 | 20,490 807 | 11, 000 28 | 4, 786 5,455 | 38,382 187 | 6, 480 
Wisconsin 47,042 11, 486 | 26, 512 | 1, 992 | 43, 733 486 6, 273 5, 790 | 57, 304 323 9, 587 
Wyoming 3, 185 608 | 1,729 | 154 | 1, 549 166 726 | 515) 3, 184 263 | 3,267 
! See footnotes on table 2. + No persons employed under student-aid program during July. 
? Figures represent average number of persons enrolled, by State of origin, 4 Includes 69 persons not distributed by States. 
on 10th, 20th, and last day of month, except for the Indian Division, for which 5 Includes 22 persons not distributed by States. 
averages are computed from daily reports; formerly represented number $ Estimated. 
enrolled as of last day of month. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


July disbursements in 116 urban areas for pay- 
ments to recipients of the special types of public 
assistance, public general relief, and private 
assistance, and for earnings of persons employed 
on projects operated by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration totaled $102.2 million—7.2 percent 
less than the sum expended in June. The costs of 
administering all programs and of materials, 
equipment, and supplies incident to the operation 
of work projects are excluded from the data on 
expenditures. Data are not available for the 
urban areas on earnings of persons employed on 
WPA-financed projects operated by other Federal 
agencies or other Federal work and construction 
projects, earnings under the program of the 
National Youth Administration, and earnings of 
enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Total payments declined $7.9 million from 
June to July, thereby continuing the downward 
movement which has occurred in each month since 
March. As in the preceding 3 months, the pri- 
mary impetus to the decrease in total expendi. 
tures in July was the decline in the amount 
earned on WPA-operated projects. Such earn. 
ings totaled $57.2 million or $7.5 million less than 
in June. The decline of 11.5 percent in total 
WPA earnings in July probably reflects in part 
the initial impact of the requirement embodied 
in the 1939 Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
that relief workers on WPA projects be released 
after 18 months’ continuous employment. 

The total expended for general relief by public 
agencies continued to decline but at a lesser rate 
than in April, May, or June. Disbursements in 
July amounted to $25.6 million—2.3 percent less 
than in June. Obligations incurred for old-age 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-July 1939 
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assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind totaled $18.6 million or 1.0 percent 
above the amount spent in June. The total 
yolume of private assistance dropped 5.4 percent. 

Earnings on WPA-operated projects accounted 
for 56.0 percent of total disbursements in July, 
public general relief payments for 25.0 percent, 
and obligations incurred for the special types of 
public assistance for 18.2 percent. Private assist- 
ance comprised less than 1.0 percent of the total. 

Because WPA earnings for 8 areas represent 
the amount earned on projects operated within 
the county in July 1938 and within the city in 
July 1939, comparable data on total payments are 
available for only 108 of the 116 areas. In these 
108 areas total public and private assistance and 
WPA earnings amounted to 16.5 percent less in 
July 1939 than in July a year ago. This decline 
was attributable to a reduction of 28.2 percent in 
the volume of WPA earnings. Obligations in- 
curred for the special types of public assistance 
totaled 12.6 percent more than in July 1938; the 
greatest expansion—24.3 percent—occurred in the 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929-July 1939 
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amount expended for aid to dependent children. 
Aggregate payments for public general relief were 
1.0 percent higher in July of this year. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, July 1939 


[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1939} 















































. bi | Percentage distribution of 
| Percentage change from amount 
Type of agency a of Amount?! | June 1939 in— July 1938 * in— | 
—__—_—_—— July June July, 
. 1939 1939 1938 
Number of Number of 
cases Amount cases Amount 
“ 7 _ ee -- i 
Total , (*) 5 $102, 157, 263 | + | ‘ | —16.5 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Public agencies  @ ~~ | ©101,8e8,961 |...........- eT -16.6|) 92) 3 99.3 
Agencies administering | 

General relief’ 934, 637 | 25, 605, 814 —0.4 —2.3 +0.6 +1.0 } 25.0 23.8 20. 5 
Special types of assistance ' 634, 582 | 18, 609, 397 +.8 +1.0 +10.4 +12.6 18.2 16.8 13.5 
Old-age assistance 541,717 | 13, 036, 663 | +.8 | +11 +7.8 +9.1 12.8 11.7 9.7 
Aid to dependent children * 119, 922 4, 847, 192 | +. 6 | +.7 +24.3 +24.3 4.7 4.4 3.2 
Ald to the blind * 22, 943 725, 542 | +.3) +.4 +7.5 +7.4 m ow .6 
Work Projects Administration * (*°) 57, 173, 630 | (#*) | —11.5 (#0) —28.2 56.0 58.7 65. 3 
Private agencies "  & "$768, 422 | — —5.4 |. .| —4.4 | 8 aw ov 
Nonsectarian agencies 16, 282 | 315,132} —4.5 4.9 —55| -38 a 3 3 
Jewish agencies 5, 920 | 153, 134 | —5.7 -7.4 4.3 | —&7 2 1 ‘1 
Catholic agencies : 8, 886 171, 157 —3.4 |} —2.3 —7.9 | —1.9 2 .2 -2 

Salvation Army , 6, 979 82, 415 +9.9 | +10. 4 +54. 2 | —1.0 () (4) (4) 
Other private agencies 6, 047 96, 584 | —23.0 | —12.6 —11.0 | —9.2 7 | - 




















' Incomplete, since some agencies reporting amount of assistance did not 
report number of cases aided. 

? Excludes cist of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs: and of transient care. 

+ Based on data for 108 areas. Comparable data are not avallable for 8 
wane because WPA earnings relate to county in July 1938 and to city in 

uly 1939. 

* Total number of cases alded by public and/or private agencies cannot be 
obtained by adding figures shown, since an unknowe number of cases received 
assietance from more than 1 agency. 

§ Includes estimates armounting to $142,752. 

* Public agencies administered $402 of private funds while private agencies 
administered $4,534 of public funds, so chat total amounts contributed from 
public and private sources, respectively, were $101,392,973 and $764, 290. 
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? Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

* Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Secnrity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all pay-ro!l periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
by the WPA. 

© Figures not available. 

! includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Tab 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, July 1939 
[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1939] 
—_— 
Percen 
Public funds | change in total 
Private noni 
i 1 9 |. ee 
State and city Area included Total | funds $ a 
Total | General | Old-age Aendent |, Aid to | WPA June | July 
. ‘4 ar | 
relie assistance | PoP iron's we blind | earnings 1989 | 1905 
Alabama: | New 
Birmingham............_.| County_.........| $624,194 | $624, 084 $6, 232 $21, 928 $18, 306 $817 , $576, 801 $110 6.6 +6.6 J 
o Mobile... _ ipesonnaee ME ee ee | 125, 457 979 8, 480 2, 063 | 180 113, 755 | 502 | +7.0! 154 1 
Los Angeles. _......____. cess terse 5, 942, 966 | 5,921,668 |¢ 1,816. 438 | 1, 729, 335 199, 933 152, 123 | 2, 023, 839 | 21, 298 $4.4) 4107 ! 
tiananesnccens 7 eS 1, 399, 012 | 1, 396, 503 343, 179 251, 380 49,553 | 23,078 729, 313 2,509 | +4.5 -13 } 
Sacramento...... , ‘sou 282, 4 280, 395 52, 139 106, 385 18, 695 | 7, 243 95, 933 2, 077 3.8 443 
San Diego. .............- se eadocadcs 688, 013 687, 234 166, 902 214, 868 23, 141 11, 040 271, 283 | $779) +9.7|) +44 § 
San Francisco... ........|.....do_.......... 1, 736, 980 | 1,720,995 | 428,397 | 319,615 50,447} 23,427 | 899,109 15, 985 3.7] =75 
Colorado: Denver. ..........}.....do__........- 695,832 | 693, 572 57,770 | 342,851 48, 013 | 3,856 | 241,082 2,260} +3.1 178 
Connecticut: Nort 
Bridgeport............_. EES 247,668 | 245,232 | #52, 045 £0, 337 5, 741 | 479 | 156, 630 2,436) -4.7) @ ; 
H ES Sees ae sine 270, 210 256, 513 § 59, 785 49, 905 6, 497 | 619 139, 707 * 13, 697 ~3.2 ( 
New Britain............_].___- iccanastea 97, 577 97,080 | 11,543 11, 467 2, 665 | 100 71, 305 497| —6.2| —126 | 
New Haven. ............}.._.- Pimmagas 295, 895 292, 142 671,914 49, 589 8, 013 946 161, 680 | 3, 753 7.3 (") 
Delaware: Wilmington _____ County......... 178,666 | 176, 215 24, 616 17, 994 10, O11 | 123, 59 | 2, 451 5.6) =13,5 Obie 
District of Columbia: Wash- | 
. SS ee | 741, 751 36, 995 81, 229 35, 686 5, 349 582,492 | 13, 981 6.9 —3.9 | 
a: 
Jacksonville. .........._. SS! 348, 577 348, 043 6, 273 48, 3590 7, 816 3, 039 282, 556 | 534 | 7.9] +139 
ESR, Teale | Ra 169, 734 165, 401 5, 811 42, 813 10, 503 2, 670 103, 604 | 4, 333 7.5 +21.6 
GEES whet isco 590, 750 585, 414 10, 187 15, 920 15, 825 1, 523 541, 959 | 5, 336 24) —159 
Illinois: 
Til cn bn cmcuieiie ....-d0...........] 8,400,217 | 8,336,786 | 2,519,885 | 1, 076, 888 79, 354 74,140 |* 4,586,519 | 63, 431 14.6) —18.9 
Seeeearesage ee Saat 272, 157 270, 135 41, 626 38, 077 1, 450 | 3, 556 185, 426 | 2, 022 3.7] +179 | 
Indiana: Oki 
Evansville... _- ee ee ON ainsi 370, 397 369, 757 31, 252 41, 068 20, 790 | 1, 589 275, 058 | 640 +6.6) +88 Oret 
Fort Wayne..........-..}____- aad 268,100} 286, 150 21, 928 39, 212 21, 456 | 1,369 | 182, 185 | 1, 950 3.5] —127 Pen 
Indianapolis.__..........|....- Rr 979, 559 967, 395 100, 188 133, 656 74, 337 6, 245 652, 969 | 12, 164 9) —17.4 
 * SRERSESRE eee RAR 318, 570 318, 245 48, 669 37, 220 19, 632 | 950 211, 774 | $325 | +1.5| —161 | 
; Terre Haute... __. wes Roe 386,271 | 385,677 13, 624 50, 656 17, 008 | 2, 073 | 302, 316 | 5 28) =21 
owa: | 
Des Moines. --_.......-. as 453,225 | 452, 157 53, 372 85, 961 4, 029 | 4,880 | 303, 915 | 1,068 | —8.5| —217 
x Sioux City... -..... hesaied a ‘Sete 193, 675 193, 095 48, 521 40, 416 4, 201 | 1, 658 98, 290 580 6.1) +274 
ansas: | 
Kansas City...._..._- spscllibeinetis ee 303, 793 303, 420 15, 360 24, 790 12, 383 | 1, 250 | 249, 637 | 373 7.1 —6.9 
. cree a eee cx sipesilind 103, 261 102, 116 8, 388 15, 245 7, 645 899 69, 939 1, 145 12.9 0.3 
Wichita. _.....__-- saldhatiediabbica |” Spe 195, 922 195, 322 43, 141 36, 847 15, 412 | 1, 609 98, 313 600 1.3 1.4 
Kentucky: Louisville.__----|____- do..........| 315,963 310, 484 * 17, 969 33, 204 8, 019 | | 251, 202 ¢ 5,479 4.8 16.2 - 
4 | ‘ 
New Orleans- _..-- le SUS UF 33, 195 | 61, 487 | 82, 234 | 4, 365 | 25, 855 * 9, 662 7.4 —1.0 Sou 
ST a Se 52, 333 52, 217 7,113 13, 566 | 12, 660 431 | 18, 447 | 116 1.0 +-67.2 Ter 
Maine: Portland...  eeeaneate: 88,475 |  87,667| °15,806| 17.39% | 3.624; 1,249] 49,592 | sos | -10.9| (7) 
eames: saenase anaes iboae do..........| 702,936 686, 617 149, 505 156, 346 145, 062 | 9,119 | 226, 585 | 16, 319 1 12.2 
3, 171, 659 432, 665 395, 179 195, 249 7,962 | 2,140, 604 $72,030 | +18.2 +17.0 Tea 
214, 729 29, 507 55, 961 8, 656 | 458 120, 057 3, 319 3.0 16.0 
272,206 | 77, 421 41,379 16, 735 | 974| 135,697 2 578 15 Ls 
278, 875 45, 290 55, 610 11, 262 | 977 | 165, 736 171 1.9 26.1 
165, 848 22, 256 44, 026 5, 229 | 499 | 93,838 613 6.0 21.7 
327, 821 59, 700 64, 347 15, 554 725 | 187, 495 1, 219 9| —25.6 : 
261, 613 49, 570 73, 527 10, 832 715 | 126, 969 2, 379 1 12.0 Ut 
117, 475 40, 991 29, 868 5, 985 260} 40,371 109 | +1.4) —IL8 Vir 
288, 892 60, 501 76, 904 10, 537 | 881 139, 979 1, 508 4.7 7.5 
87,322 | 28,697 17, 307 8, 260 122 32,936) 1,771 127 
346, 937 91, 674 76, 373 21, 326 842 | 156,722} ¢2,658 23. ( 14.3 W 
0! 453, 895 131, 264 87,479 25, 985 S41 | 208, 326 | 2, 981 14 1.3 § 
Michigan: | 
se | ee 4, 388, 841 | 4, 369,079 579, 313 267, 044 358, 493 | 5,243 | 3,158,986 | 19, 762 4.7 41.7 w 
Ne cnsinndsnadied ne SO eC 394, 589 49, 597 60, 073 22, 550 | 503 | 261, 866 198 3 55.7 WI 
Grand Rapids. _..- ae te i ssaicianind ..| 890, 247 589, 629 45, 315 109,207 | * 20,4645 1,340 | 404,122 | #618 6.4 28.1 
i Seaeee mi <ree. Set 357, 452 357, 239 38, 889 51, 469 24, 074 | 546 | 242, 261 213 9.7 48.1 
A REI: do__........| 196,205 195, 720 19, 308 31, 605 18, 049 | 385 | 126, 373 | 485 6.8 36.4 
Minnesota: | 
es a ee 690, 556 136, 515 111, 851 33, 371 | 2, 295 406, 524 4, 423 8.7 10.7 
ES Bar “Sanger 1, 299, 126 | 1, 293, 058 374, 744 307, 441 51, 491 | 4, 574 554, 808 6, 068 20. 0 26.0 ta 
RE Re war” NET 709, 720 198, 043 117, 079 24, 684 | 2, 898 367, 016 4, 397 15. € — 25.8 : 
Missouri: 
CC do 843,962 | 834,187 | % 78,303 160, 304 8,239 | 1° 10, 675 576,666 | $9,775) —8.7 15.3 sr 
BIG 5 aptaconcaneced City and county_| 1, 724, 250 | 1, 705, 755 118, 349 207, 362 35,901 | 17,175 | 1,326,968 | 18, 504 4.9 29. 5 
nay ee Omaha... ...._. -| County. ........ 531,376 | 524, 704 8, 113 75, 597 32, 905 2,340} 405,749) 6,672) —6.7| —258 = 
New Jersey: } 2 
Jersey City.............. City_...........| 877,210 | 876,708 | 148,415 26, 553 23, 883 1,121 | * 676, 736 502} —7.1| —21.9 Se 
i “ws STATE es do__........| 1,471, 757 | 1,468, 858 466, 145 59, 122 61, 288 | 2,025 | * 880, 278 2,809 | —5.7 -18.1 ”" 
. RESP CIGE gpa hited suddcbion 272, 615 271, 269 53, 565 17, 030 13, 880 663 ' * 186, 126 | 1,346! —6.0' —30.3 pe 
See footnotes at end of table. co 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, July 1939—Continued 


[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1939] 












































—— 
Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
; from— 
State and city Area included | Toalt - a Private 
Tota! | General | Old-age |AIM to de) aiato | WPA June | July 
relief? | assistance ild 3 | the blind *| earnings ¢ 1939 1938 
| ¢e ren 
New York: | 
Albany... -- City | $147,041 $145, 377 $35, 205 $13, 810 $4, 450 $631 $91, 281 $1, 664 —8.6 (’) 
Buffalo County 1, 490, 276 | 1,478,320 | 718, 696 90, 993 60, 655 2,898 | 605,078 11,956; —9=.4|) 63 
New Rochelle City ; 93, 254 92, 822 | 53, 592 10, 648 9, 196 29 19, 357 432 +4.3 -77 
New York do _. .|19, 762, 514 |19, 501,950 | 6,781,941 | 1,307,822 | 1, 276, 838 39,811 |10, 185,538 | * 170, 564 —7.2 —11.9 
Niagara Falls do..........] 112,408 | 111,760 | 42, 784 7, 988 6, 801 108 54, 088 639 | +86) (7) 
Rochester..__ do 586, 7 584,427 | 312, 399 101, 881 37, 409 2, 270 130, 468 2,336 | —14.9 ”) 
Syracuse | County | 488, 831 484,976 | 217,929 , 025 20, 930 970 181, 122 3, 855 —7.2 —17.0 
Utica City 160, 499 158, 381 | 42, 385 33, 122 | 13, 563 324 987 $2,118 —§.1 (’) 
Yonkers do | , 260 271, 372 | 83, 567 20, 181 | 19, 550 386 147, 688 S88 —8.3 —17.3 
North Carolina: | 
Asheville. __. County... | 125,933 125, 933 | 3, 270 11, 887 4, 559 885 105, 332 -_| —2.2 —12.2 
Charlotte do | 95, 140 94, 509 4, 784 16, 272 6, 651 1, 392 65, 410 631} -20| +0.1 
Greensboro do | 90,551 90, 493 2, 552 16, 275 6, 601 1, 245 63, 820 58 —.7 +9.9 
Winston-Salem do 120, 408 110, 547 1,118 13, 664 | 5, 737 933 89, 095 9, 861 —-19 +112 
Ohio: 
Akron do 927, 344 924, 872 87,877 77, 975 15, 970 1, 895 741, 155 2,472 | —16.7 —26.5 
Canton do... 402, 937 402, 850 47,134 79, 756 12, 450 1, 993 261, 517 87 | —20.1 —33.4 
Cincinnati do 1, 135, 245 | 1, 120, 194 216, 198 186, 514 30, 393 5, 394 681, 15,051 | —11.8 —18.3 
Cleveland do 3, 568, 538 | 3, 530, 745 556, 230 229, 165 108, 129 8, 135 | 2, 629, 086 37,793 | —19.3 —34.5 
Columbus do . 790, 587 789, 154 93, 170 155, 675 17, 256 6, 183 516, 870 1,433 | —22.1 —15.2 
Dayton | do 48, 273 546, 690 106, 529 111, 705 14, 288 2, 598 311, 570 1, 583 —5.6 —%4.4 
Springfield__. do ‘ 174, 002 174, 002 9, 820 i, 4, 235 1, 363 , 550 : —6.9 —26.5 
Toledo do 938, 845 938, 435 175, 100 127, 613 15, 540 4, 248 615, 934 410 | —20.1 —44.8 
Youngstown do 526, 976 526, 748 58, 336 48, 804 10, 958 3, 206 405, 354 228 +2.6 —27.8 
Oklahoma: Tulsa do 223, 184 217, 880 6, 901 82, 782 16, 236 2, 420 109, 541 5, 304 +.7 —8.5 
Oregon: Portland do 653, 173 651, 901 69, 601 166, 244 20, 752 4, 945 390, 359 1,272 —2.8 —2.2 
Pennsylvania: } 
iiestewn.  —_ 256, 987 256, 286 46, 424 21,011 | 9, 233 5, 439 174, 179 701 —8.4 —29.4 
Altoona... . do 314, 822 314, 770 102, 182 30, 545 18, 043 6, 024 157, 976 52 | —10.7| —27.8 
Bethlehem. do 309, 779 308, 971 41,447 21, 637 12, 212 5, 510 165 SUS +2.0 —15.4 
Chester _ . ; do 310, 371 309, 223 62, 558 31, 496 16, 583 7, 267 191, 319 64,148 +.9 —16.1 
Erie do 387, 490 387, 467 107, 7 45,117 16, 860 7, 780 209, 23/ —37| —212 
Johnstown. -. isc csox 514, 986 514, 770 132, 294 36, 30, 587 7, 316 308, 345 216 —4.9 —14.2 
Philadelphia do 4, 219, 882 | 4, 180,676 | 2, 238, 821 357, 037 303, 313 69, 212 | 1,212, 293 6 39, 206 —6.9 —6.9 
Pittsburgh do 3, 398, 664 | 3,378,845 | 1, 512, 537 232, 868 159, 669 36,995 | 1,436,776 $19,819 | —10.1 —23.8 
Reading... _-. do 327,118 325, 803 117, 300 36, 019 11, 638 9, 000 151, 846 1,315 | —24.0 —33.0 
Scranton... do 817, 216 814, 285 3A6, 643 51, 456 35, 675 10, 522 349, $2,931 | —18.9 —36. 2 
Wilkes-Barre > do | 1,174,077 | 1,172,632 501, 286 53, 081 43, 802 13, 680 560, 783 1, 445 —1.8 —2.8 
Rhode Island: Providence City | 440,441 | 434,798 128, 332 56, 544 20, 598 391 228, 933 5, 643 —Lil () 
— Carolina: Charleston.| County 163, 377 162, 993 2, 884 12, 623 5, 654 7 141, 046 384 —4.1 +15.0 
ennessee : | 
Knoxville. .. do... 152, 669 152, 304 3, 398 14, 293 15, 263 701 118, 649 365 —8.6 —.6 
Memphis do 304, 354 301, 787 5, 071 36, 444 19, 229 3, 084 237, 959 2, 567 —2.6 +29.0 
. Nashville do 217, 184 216, 385 2, 491 27, 304 16, 919 1, 896 167, 775 799 +.4 +24.9 
exas: j 
Dallas... ....do 335, 567 332, 150 14, 504 91, 334 847 225, 465 3, 417 +2.5 +1.5 
El Paso |-2 22240 | “6.926 | 86,579 | 13, 042 |- 73, 537 47| —5.7| +304 
Fort Worth do | 341,988 341, 633 20, 808 71, 049 | _. 249, 776 355 | +12) +149 
Houston... do 327,458 | 324,347| 22,608| 80,100 |---_--- = 221, 639 3,111} —.4] 413.2 
San Antonio do | 320,678 | 316,061 69,177 |.- es: sSccihaet 246, 884 4, 617 +.7| +28.9 
oe: Salt Lake City do | 409,171 | 407,558 | 55,576 96, 831 39, 367 1, 386 214, 398 "1,613 | —3.4 —5.8 
inia | | | 
Norfolk City | 77,122! 76,437] 5,0600| 7,930 1, 600 773| 61,074 685| -66) +.4 
Richmond do | 160, 748 154,169 | 20,082 10, 502 1, 325 851 121, 409 6,579 | —1.4 17.8 
Roanoke do } 31, 323 31, 323 | 2, 106 3, 964 7380 337 24, 136 aan —4.2 —16 
Washington: | | | 
Seattle County... | 836,040 830, 195 110,380 | 235, 504 32, 383 7, 779 444, 149 5, 845 —4.8 —24.9 
Tacoma do | 371,105 | 371,105 | 27,385 | 100,625 | 18, 330 2, 589 222, 176 .-.-| —22.0} —38.3 
West Virginia: Huntington _| do | 178,573 | 177, 703 | 3, 933 11, 008 | 6, 429 754 155, 579 870 —3.7 —227 
‘isconsin: 
Kenosha... .. do 195, 591 195,361 | 28,863 | 22,881 | 16,275 1, 444 125, 898 | 230 | —14.1| —30.5 
Madison. _-. RE 261,669 | 261.251 | 24.619| 465,038 | 22325 1,046 | 168, 223 | 418 | —5.1] +21.3 
Milwaukee. do 1, 874, 099 | 1, 864, 380 425, 833 194,544 | 97, 467 | 8, 984 | 1, 137, 552 | 9,719 | —15.7| —18.8 
Racine ? do : 197, 376 | 195, 961 44, 652 | 26, 139 19, 372 819 104, 979 1,415 | —16.0 —2.0 











! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

’ includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

* Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
persons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roli periods ended during month. Figures are not available 
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for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 
5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
* Includes estimate. 
7 Comparable data not available because WPA earnings relate to county 
in July 1938, and to city in July 1939. 
§ Relates to city. 
* Relates to county. 
10 Estimated. 
1! Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, August 1939 


Reports on general relief operations during Au- 
gust were received from 19 cities, including all 
cities with populations of more than 400,000 in 
1930 and Rochester, N. Y., which is somewhat 
smaller. New Orleans reported for the first time. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


During August in these 19 cities, a total of 
638,000 cases were aided and $19.5 million was 
expended for relief. The number of cases receiving 
relief in the 18 cities reporting data for both July 
and August increased less than 1 percent and the 
amount expended increased almost 3 percent. 

In 11 cities more cases received relief in August 
than in the previous month, as shown in table 3. 
Increases of 10 percent or more were reported for 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, and Rochester. Of 
the 7 cities in which fewer cases were aided than 
in July, St. Louis reported the largest decrease, 
8 percent. 

Expenditures for relief during August were 
larger than in July in 13 cities. The increases 
amounted to more than 20 percent in Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Rochester, and were less than 5 per- 
cent in only 2 cities—Cincinnati and the District 
of Columbia. In Chicago there was an increase 





of 8 percent in expenditures, although as in July 
payments were limited to 65 percent of the 
standard budget because of shortage of funds, 
Decreases were reported by 5 cities; the largest 
decline—9 percent—was in New York. 

Data from which it was possible to compute 
the average amount of relief per family and per 
single-person case were available for 15 cities. 
The average amounts per family case in August 
varied from $45.00 in San Francisco to $20.59 
in St. Louis; in the majority of cities they were 
between $30 and $40. The largest average pay- 
ment per single-person case was $25.51 in New 
York, and the smallest, $7.17 in St. Louis. The 
average payment per single-person case amounted 
to more than $15 in all cities except Milwaukee 
and St. Louis. The averages do not necessarily 
reflect the relative adequacy of relief in the differ- 
ent cities, and many factors affecting their com- 
parability must be taken into consideration in 
their interpretation. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


Available data, presented in table 4, show the 
extent to which general relief was given in addi- 
tion to income from other specified sources. 
General relief was granted to supplement insuffi- 
cient earnings from regular employment in almost 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and single- 
person case in selected cities, August 1939 





























Percentage change from 
Number of | Average amount July 1939 in— 
City cases Amount of 
receiving relief ! 
relief Per family Per single- Number of | Amount of 
case Person case | cases relief 

EE ae 6, 637 $142. 218 (» ) +10.0 | +12.2 
pebeeceGasenesenessesosscecoesseccosescessesesecesocecceseseosce 16, 379 451, 227 $32. 18 $20. 00 +6. 3 +17.9 
ESE aE a a a ene 18, 135 592. 044 37.41 18. 70 —2.4) —.4 
nll ale nat eeasangmeeeewipetnetsaehenaseseneues 4109, 001 42,441,821 (?) () —1.6 +7.5 
ee eee rns eesecuaeeamencs 8.7 186. 628 2 9 16.43 $8.1] ta 
PEE ccncestesececccceceswcccssscoscoequccoscocccccceusccccccccs 24. 578 642, 493 32. 52 17.11 +21.6 | +36. 5 
a aaa a ali i ea eingnananigntind 17,915 620, 722 38.74 18. 06 +11.8 | +23.8 
SLES LTE 1, 489 37, 572 31. 48 18. 84 +2.3 | +29 
TE ELT ATT ee eae ean eS 53, 278 1, 695, 603 40. 93 16. 54 +5.4 | —6.6 
I Tiina tina nada bbnhadbiidehasnsbenanensented 20, 031 T 503, 559 31.81 12. 35 —1.6 | +11.7 
Ra nine ss hls ligantitinibahenennindaeneaesseots 12, 885 372, 413 34. 06 20. 22 +2.7 | +6.9 
| CT Sa a nN 14, 996 437, 504 47 19. 48 —1.2 | —.8 

TE LE I Ne a TESS Se aE 1,779 32, 200 23. 66 15. 03 | (*) (5 
EE a a A SAS eS Se 164. 989 6, 171, 565 44. 08 25. 51 | —4.2 —9.0 
I ic mencinencinenepeiaied 9 79, 006 2. 505, 159 () (2) +1.8 +121 
a lille ehienegnbdabaeiieinenacde 9 57, 218 1, 750, 991 () () +2. 6 +16.1 
inatecensassencenccscocsesesuesnssseesessseosucusoesessecovcce 9, 294 341, 125 40. 80 17. 29 | +10. 1 +21.3 
8t. eae oar ae ee Se ae Cee 7, 571 120, 272 20. 59 7.17 | —8.2 +10.6 
EA a ee a ae TaN 14, 367 416, 800 45. 00 19. 60 —1.0 —2.7 








! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of special programs, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burials. 

2 Not available. 

4 Includes cases receiving aid from special departments: Transportation 
Service. 779 cases, $14,622; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 2,369 cases, $54,962; 
Nursing Home Service, number of not available, $1,460; and Shelter 
Division, 2,406 cases, $12,170. 
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4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

§ Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—! administering relief 
to employable cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 

? Includes $22,116 which covered cost of operating a commissary. 

§ Figures for July not available. 

* Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month. 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
August 1939 


a 





Percent of general relief cases in 
| households receiving '— 























| Number 
of cases | 
City receiv- | Unem- _—_ ola- | Ald to 
ing re- | ploy- | ¢ 4 WPA 9 \depend- 
lief | ment | -oniar| C8FD- | aarist.| ent 
| bene- |oreioy-| 1083 | “ance | chil- 
| fits ment dren 
ee 
Baltimore. - --- - oa 6, 637 | 0.6 . ) =e 1.5 32.0 
Buffalo. ....- ---| 18,135 | .9 7.9 5.3 2.6 1.4 
Chicago. - --- 109.001} (*) a 23 a 
Cincionetl..... est eee 4 4.3 1.2 2.6 -6 
Greet | eel xf] $8] $8] af|° 
troit.. |} 17,918 . b . , 
erict of Columbia ¢ re 1, 489 eee Tp a | | eee 
Los Angeles ! _.....| 63,278 | 8] () 17) @® () 
Milwaukee *._._. | 20,031 9 6.3] 04] 15 a 
Minneapolis. .. .. 12, 885 4 28) 16.5 4.9 45 
Ph «.tcquesee . 14, 996 1.5 22.7 == . Sees 
New Orleans ‘.- kt |, ses of 2.9 1.3 8 
New York .....-. | 164, 989 | 5 (”) 3.2 2.7 1.7 
Philade!lphia_...-- 79, 006 7) & 9 «) ® 
Pittsburgh *. .. a | 87,218 1.0} (% 1.7) @ ? 
Rochester . - - .-| 9,204 7] 121] 62] 61 2.8 
San Francisco *. 14, 367 6) (& 1.1 (4) (4) 





! Figures on number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
Diind are available for 8 cities. Such cases amount to 0.5 percent of cases 
receiving relief in the District of Columbia; 0.2 percent in Cincinnati and 
Rochester; and 0.1 percent in Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
and New Orleans. 

* Not available. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

+ Includes figures for entire county In which city is located. 

* Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to ——_ able cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 

nay number of cases open on last day of month rather than figures 
ante oi first column of this table. 


23 percent of the cases in Newark and in 12 per- 
cent of the cases in Rochester. In 17 and 9 per- 
cent of the cases in Minneapolis and Milwaukee, 
respectively, relief supplemented WPA earnings. 
In 32 percent of the cases in Baltimore, where 
there is a legal limitation on the amount which 
may be granted to a family for aid to dependent 
children, general relief supplemented such grants. 


Case Turn-Over 


Only three cities opened fewer cases in August 
than in July. Notable increases of approximately 
125 percent in the number of openings were re- 
ported by Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. 
Thirteen cities closed more cases than in the 
previous month. The increase of 644 percent in 
the number of closings in St. Louis was caused 
almost entirely by a shortage of relief funds which 
necessitated closing all cases classed as employable. 

Accession and separation rates for August are 
shown in tables 5 and 6. These rates represent 
the number of openings and the number of closings 
as a percent of the average number of cases open 
at the beginning and end of the month. Accession 
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rates ranged between 23 per 100 open cases in 
San Francisco and 2 in New Orleans. Separation 
rates ranged from 29 in St. Louis to 3 in Cleve- 
land. In 12 cities accession rates were higher 
than separation rates. Turn-over as measured by 
both accession and separation rates was relatively 
low in Chicagu, the District of Columbia, Newark, 
New Orleans, and Philadelphia, where accession 
and separation rates were less than 10. San 
Francisco was the only city for which both 
accession and separation rates were more than 20. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


In 12 cities more cases were added to the relief 
rolls in August following termination of WPA 
employment than were closed in that month 
because of placement on WPA projects. In 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, and Mil- 
waukee, the rate of accessions resulting from loss 
of WPA employment ranged from 6 to 12. The 
rate of separations because of receipt of employ- 
ment on WPA projects was less than 2 in these 
cities. In New York, on the other hand, an 
accession rate of 3 was accompanied by a separa- 
tion rate of 14. 

Fifteen cities reported loss of WPA employ- 
ment as the reason for more than 20 percent of 
the openings in August. In Buffalo, Chicago, 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, August 1939 














Percent opened for specified reason 
ber of | Agees ae 
City enaes sion | Cessation) Loss of | Loss of | All 
opened rate! | of unem- | regular | WPA other 
pe ployment employ- employ- seasons 
benefits | ment | ment 

Baltimore. ......... --| 1,087 18.5 0.5 12.9 23 3 63.3 
Boston 2, 088 14.3 1.1 27.5 459 25. 5 
Buffalo. ___. 2, 096 11.9 4.7 25.8 53.4 16.1 
Chicago..............| 6,260 5.5 (4) 19.7 56.7 23.6 
Cincinnati_........... 1, 504 16.8 1.7 7.2 46.6 44.5 
Cleveland. ........... 4, 955 21.2 1.8 4.9 55. 1 38.2 
SESE 3, 619 21.6 8.8 21.6 36. 2 33.4 
District of Columbia* 133 3S eee eh 100.0 
Los Angeles ‘¢#.._.....| 8,298 17.5 4.0 23.8 39.3 32.9 
Milwaukee ¢......... 3, 786 21.2 1.8 17.4 41.7 39.1 
Minneapolis.......... 1, 527 (5) 2.0 25.7 423 30.0 
ee B44 5.8 5.4 44.0 9.1 41.5 
New Orleans3.._____- 38 oF eee! ae io sea 100.0 
DOO We sannencensd 10, 691 7.0 6.5 16.5 39 3 37.7 
Philadelphia.........- 6, 498 8.8 7.0 30.0 35.3 27.7 
Pittsburgh ¢.......... 5, 533 10.5 14.6 21.2 42.9 213 
See 9469 10.2 4.0 25.0 51.1 19.9 
IR 209 i | ae 1.4 -5 98.1 
San Francisco '.___._. 3, 000 22.8 5.0 (5 21.6 (*) 























' Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month 

? Less than 0.1 percent. 

§ Accepts only unemployable cases. 

4 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

§ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

* Not available. 
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Cleveland, and Rochester this reason accounted 
for between 50 and 60 percent of the openings. 
Transfer to WPA employment was responsible 
for more than 30 percent of the closings in Balti- 
more, Boston, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
and for 75 percent of the closings in New York. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


In 10 cities there was a net decrease in the case 
load in August because more cases were closed 
when regular employment was obtained than 
were opened on loss of such employment. The 
decreases amounted to 1,300 cases in Chicago, 
1,000 in New York, 700 in Pittsburgh, and 300 in 
Philadelphia. In these cities accession rates of 
less than 3 were accompanied by separation rates 
of less than 4. Of the other 6 cities the decreases 
exceeded 100 only in Rochester. Net increases 
because openings on loss of regular employment 
exceeded closings when employment was obtained 
were slight in all instances except in Los Angeles, 
where an accession rate of 4 and a separation rate 
of 3 resulted in a net increase in case load of 600. 
In other cities the net increases amounted to less 
than 75 cases. 

Loss of regular employment was responsible for 
44 percent of the openings in Newark and for be- 
tween 20 and 30 percent of the openings in eight 
other cities. Obtaining regular employment ac- 





counted for 53 percent of the closings in Rochester, 
42 to 45 percent in Boston, Buffalo, and Newark. 
and less than 20 percent in only six cities. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits on Case Load 


Eleven cities reported more cases opened in 
August because of cessation of benefits than were 
closed that month because of receipt of benefits, 
In all these cities the actual net changes were 
slight, amounting to more than 100 cases in Los 
Angeles and New York only. Net decreases re- 
sulting from the payment of unemployment com- 
pensation were less than 200 cases in six cities 
but amounted to nearly 1,700 cases in Chicago. 
Since unemployment benefits were first payable 
in July in Illinois, August represents the first 
month in which a substantial number of benefits 
could have been paid in Chicago and relatively 
few beneficiaries could have exhausted their bene- 
fit rights during this period. 

In August cessation of unemployment benefits 
was reported as the reason for 15 percent of the 
openings in Pittsburgh, for from 7 to 9 percent of 
the openings in Detroit and Philadelphia, and 
for less than 7 percent of the openings in other 
cities. Receipt of unemployment benefits ac- 
counted for 23 percent of the closings in Detroit, 
17 percent in Chicago, 15 percent in Pittsburgh, 
and less than 10 percent in the other cities. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, August 1939 





Percent closed for specified reason 




















Qua 


— se © +t SS ct DW 





' — 
| Transferral to— Relief no longer needed 
Number Separation | a we ‘ eres 2 : 
City of cases rate ! — 
closed | 8 ; | om All other 
pecial | Unemploy-| Regular . : oe 
_ types of Other —— , employ- Increased | reasons 
| WE , relief earnings 
| | public stat benefits | ment i 
| assistance US | received | obtained | % oome 
] 
Ee 829 14.1 ‘ 3.0 0.5 | 0.6 | 8.0 | 4.7 51.4 
Boston...... 1, 247 8.5 | 238.0 | 4.8 3.5 21} 41.8 1.3 8.5 
Da iiinphvnetioncenenenndomnuenis 1, 146 6.5 | 0 | 1.7 3.0 | 6.5 | 44.4 | 14.6 17.8 
a at cetacscgweninesisieldeabeinlinieiial 9, 559 8.4 \ 1.8 .3 17.3 | 26.8 | 6.6 41.3 
ESSE I 738 8.2 7.7 5.4 4.5 2.2} 24.9 | 14.1 41.2 
vela tit acictiansinnanscadantind loeb 602 2.6 14. 5 | 7.0 7.8 | 4.3 | 35. 5 1.0 29.9 
EE ee 2,111 12.6 10.3 3.4 1] 22.8 36.4 | 3.4 23.6 
District of Columbia ° 26 Rbsecweceennanasceva 137 8.4 6.6 | 21.9 . a 11.7 9. 5 49. 6 
AE 6, 167 13.0 33. 6 6.2 .4 2.5 | 22.1 | 3.0 31.2 
ids dinhpecbindedencccndiesesed 2, 5Al 14.3 11.2 | 2.4 1.3 | 2.0 | 25.8 | 1.8 52. 5 
EEE aes 1, 189 (®) 15. 5 3.0 4 2.9 27.9 4.5 45.8 
Newark......... 1, 068 7.3 12.8 | (*) (*) 3.0 42.3 | ) ‘ 
— ——* 72 4.0 4.2 | 51.4 6.9 1.4} 36.1 
ences 28, 539 18.6 75.0 2.4 1.0 1.2 9.7 | 3.4 7.3 
Phlladetphia 5, 976 8.1 715.5 6.7 (6) 8.6 37.5 | 7.6 
ELE eae : 5,175 9.8 717.3 5.5 (6) 14.6 | 35.8 | 8.2 ) 
SA RN 661 6.9 12.7 5.0 .6 3.2 52.7 | 16. 6 9.2 
| “See Miguanistonbeantaoennnwh 2, 062 28.5 7.1 1.2 5) i) 3.5 1.0 86. 5 
II. iniccmisiiessanemenniicionanie 2, 647 20.1 36.1 2.6 4.1) 2.3 | 19.7 | 1.9 33.3 














5 Figures represent combined reports of 2 mcies—1 administering relief of 
em loyable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 
ot available. 
* Includes cases transferred to the NYA. 


! Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

3 Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC. 

4 Accepts only unemployable cases 

‘ Includes figures for entire county “in which city is located. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 
IN COOPERATION WITH 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


As of August 31, a cumulative net total of 
45.7 million employee accounts had been estab- 
lished with the Board in Baltimore. The number 
of new accounts established in August was 548,840, 
the largest for any month since August 1938. 
The increase was chiefly the result of a concentra- 
tion of applications for account numbers before 
July 31, the last day for filing tax returns for the 
second reporting period of 1939. Since such re- 
turns must carry employee account numbers, 
many employees not previously in covered em-. 
ployment undoubtedly waited until this time to 
apply for account numbers. Another factor is 
the continued employment increase in August, a 
large part of which was seasonal. 

A total of only 4,931 accounts canceled and 
account numbers voided was reported in August. 
This number is the smallest reported for any 
month in 1938 or 1939 and was the result of in- 
ternal operating procedures, in that other work 
took temporary precedence over that of locating 
and correcting instances in which more than one 
account number was held by the same individual. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


Because the proposed amendments to the Social 
Security Act provided that no claims for lump- 
sum payments at age 65 could be paid after the date 
of approval of the amendments, Bureau field offices 
had for several weeks before the date of approval 
(August 10, 1939) suggested to claimants that they 
refrain from initiating such claims. Through 
August 10, 1939, only 1,072 claims at age 65 
were received in Washington, and only 1,499 
were certified. 

Claims development activities in the Bureau 
during August were concerned mainly with death 
claims. A total of 9,103 claims at death were 
received and 9,447 certified, as compared with 
8,859 received and 8,332 certified in July. The 
average lump-sum payment at death certified in 
August was $86.35 as compared with $84.38 in 
July. Average death payments in individual 
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DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


States ranged from $45.20 for 221 claims in 
Georgia to $125.25 for 10 claims in Nevada. 

In anticipation of the payment of monthly 
benefits in January 1940, the Bureau has started 
to review all claims that have been paid to persons 


Table 1.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by regions and States in which account numbers were 
issued, August 1939 ' 





Employee accounts established 





Region? and State August 

















Cumulative 
through 
Total Net? August # 

Total. __. weneecccvee-eeeeeeeee| 548,840} 543,900] 45, 698, 264 
Region B | Commoctiont............2.<cc0se 6 138 |  §, 670 718, 141 
aine___- bee ~~ - 4, , 207 307, 891 
Massachusetts __ es 15,066 | 14,037] 1,798, 982 
New ~~" oe 2 F 2, 347 2, 232 195, 764 
guaee Island_. : 3, 257 3, 109 317, 825 
Jermont , sand 1, 563 1, 522 108, 654 
Region II: New York__...........--.---- 57, 773 57,773 6, 084, 121 
nr + * eg ee RS = iv = ? 104, 904 
ew Jersey __......- jee wena ‘ ‘ 672, 374 
Pennsylvania eee 35, 146 35, 146 3, 767, 589 
Region at ~ ional of Columbia ._.....-- 3, 149 3, 149 292, 165 
Marylan enh bpationsepldeinsendhe 9, 722 9, 722 648, 060 
North © arolina oe é 19, 198 19, 198 953, 157 
Virginia ioe jaa : ea 11, 759 11, 759 736, 893 
io ow ees 6, 042 6, 042 505, 764 
Ree Zi EE * ro ince 723, 434 
Michigan... -- micas oes . 2, 055, 084 
Ohio ; 24, 781 24, 781 2, 679, 819 
Resjen VE: ee 32, 373 31, 931 3, 164, 639 
ndiana Ok ae adtesmadabal 13, 206 13, 010 1, 202, 868 
Wisconsin .._._. . 8, 595 | 8, 912, 987 
Region bf 0 ERE EE SED. 11, 442 11, 442 667, 220 
Florida... .... aa : 9, 254 , 254 686, 719 
Georgia ini , atnd 18, 995 | 18, 995 860, 713 
Mississippi. : | 10,645 10, 645 392, 406 
South Carolina -_--- ; ; 9, 521 9, 521 507, 395 
Tennessee ‘ ‘ 12, 004 12, 004 767, 184 
EE on cn ocncacnceascccots 7, 869 7, 869 594, 789 
Minnesota. _. : 9, 033 9, 033 783, 591 
Nebraska__. 5, 466 5, 466 324, 351 
North Dakota : 1, 796 1, 796 113, 664 
South Dakota | as500| 1'500 127, 184 
Region IX: Arkansas.-.-...........------| 9, 678 9, 678 369, 232 

Kansas | 6, 137 6, 137 477, 
Missouri | 13, 70% 13, 703 1, 262, 585 
Oklahoma . 8, 317 8, 317 636, 960 
NE ee Ry on cncesdéutnuduceun | 10,103 10, 103 669, 466 
New Mexico “| 303] 3 303 127, 416 
Texas n ‘ , 24, 450 24, 4! 1, 968, 179 
Resiet i: ASMSNS.. ...ncccccscccce —* | 2, 019 2, 019 169, 192 
ene --} ‘ = 4 = = 741 
Idaho : F oe 3 158, 922 
Montana | 2 545 2, 545 179, 857 
Utah | 2, 632 2, 632 173, 660 
Wyoming ‘ | 1, 009 1, 009 75, 388 
Region XII: “California ach icine tla ..-| 40,331 = 2, 952, = 

Nevada ; | 533 5 45, 41 

Oregon. . . de 5, 649 5, 615 388, 219 

Washington _- Woes 7, 668 7, 278 639, 
‘of —e | 852 847 23, 232 
ras ater eeise E> | 1, 743 1, 661 154, 328 








1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons engaged in employ- 
ment covered by title II, since account numbers are issued to some persons 
who are not in such employment. 

? Social Security Board administrative regions. 

* Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Baltimore Account- 
ing Division. 
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at age 65 to determine the possible rights of these 
persons to old-age and survivors benefits under 
the amendments. It is especially important that 
individuals who rendered services in covered 





employment in 1939 after the attainment of age 
65 be informed that wages paid for such services 
are taxable and will be counted in determining 
entitlement to monthly benefits. 


Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and amount certified by 
the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, August 1939' 












































Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
Region ? and State Number Amount certified Number Amount certified Number Amount certified 
} > 
Received | Certified Total Average | Received | Certified Total Average | Received | Certified Total Average 
Cumulative 
through A 424,071 | 408, 362 |$22, 505, 990 $55.11 | 184,354 | 178, 585 | $9, 931,474 $55.61 | 230.717 | 229,777 |$12, 574, 516 72 

Total for August... 10, 175 10, 946 952, 771 87.04 1,072 1, 499 137, 026 91.41 9, 103 9, 447 815, 745 84. 35 

m I: ° 
Connecticut... ..... 171 169 19, 238 113. 83 37 31 3, 140 101, 28 134 138 16, 008 116. 66 
ss AE 52 73 5, 37 77.22 0 11 968 88. 00 52 62 4, 669 75.31 
Massachusetts... _. 377 420 39, 166 93. 25 54 90 8, x0 OR 4 323 330 30. 286 91.78 
New Hampshire... 25 33 2, 599 78. 77 0 10 905 90. 57 25 23 1, 604 73. 04 
Rhode Island. .._... 70 91 &, 052 98. 37 § 26 2, 517 4. 81 65 65 6, 435 9.00 
Vermont............ 33 33 2, 547 77.17 7 5 384 76. 79 26 28 2, 163 77. 24 

Region LI: 
New York_......... 1, 233 1,301 139, 421 107. 16 171 210 23, 606 112. 41 1, 062 1, 091 115, 815 106. 16 
Region III 
Delaware. _........- 21 18 1,810 100. 55 0 3 430 143. 28 21 15 1, 380 92. 00 
New Jersey ......... 414 468 48, 759 14. 19 7 &O 9, 747 109. 52 77 379 39, 012 102. ¥3 
—— amsece 1,005 1, 087 102, 322 4.13 148 173 16, 429 04. 97 857 914 85, 893 93. 97 
District of Colum- 

RES a 61 64 5, 238 81.84 . 7 883 128. i8 53 57 4, 355 76. 40 
Maryland.._........ 153 178 14, 322 80. 46 6 15 952 63. 45 147 163 13, 370 82 
North Carolina... .. 245 214 13. 416 62. 69 uw 19 1, 242 65. 39 211 195 12, 174 62. 43 

ai Achdlimtinintmih 164 197 12, 948 65. 83 15 32 2, 415 75.46 149 165 10, 543 63. 6 
West Virginia..... .. 185 138 10, 527 76. 29 34 18 1, 194 66. 33 151 120 9, 333 77.78 
n 
Kentucky........... 166 206 13, 708 66. 54 1 17 2, 139 125. 85 165 189 11, 569 61.21 
Segudtncoce 373 456 46, 121 101. 16 38 56 5, 601 100. 01 335 400 40, 530 101.33 
aes A 667 741 70, 149 04. 67 101 121 12, 141 100. 34 566 620 58, 008 05. 56 
0 Se 753 863 q 96. 60 7 77 7, 157 92. 95 746 786 74, 207 96. 96 
CR 267 307 24, 147 78. 66 13 45 2, 840 63.12 254 262 21, 307 81.32 
Wisconsin... ......- 183 210 19, 794 04. 26 22 36 2, 689 74. 68 16) 174 17, 105 98. 31 
Region VII 
Alabama............ 185 187 9, 450 50. 54 ll 14 692 49 40 174 173 8, 758 50, 63 
RR 157 182 10, 087 55.42 18 21 1, 286 61.21 139 161 8, 801 4.66 
a 216 236 10, 546 44.69 6 15 558 37. 23 210 221 9, USS 45.20 
Mississippi. -.-...... &2 &5 3, 722 43.79 0 5 31 6.20 82 80 3, 601 414 
South Carolina. -__. 146 148 6,953 46. 08 7 12 591 49 23 139 136 6, 32 46.7 
‘Tennessee........... 170 181 10, 159 56. 13 4 17 1, 47 91.01 166 164 8, 612 §2. 51 
Region VIII: 
0 2 151 147 11,017 74.94 14 15 508 23.85 137 132 10, 509 79. 61 
Minnesota.____._. 154 174 15, 656 89. 98 22 30 3, 672 122, 42 132 144 11, 084 83. 22 
Nebraska........... } 69 4, 258 61.71 30 15 87 57.97 39 f4 3, 388 62.75 
North Dakota... ll 12 907 75. 61 3 1 67 67.83 ~ 11 840 746. 31 
South Dakota___. 16 23 1, 202 52. 26 4 6 368 61. 28 12 7 834 49. 07 
Region [X 
Arkansas. _......... 98 81 3, 825 47.22 14 6 198 33.00 “4 75 3, 127 48. 35 
SSG 102 91 6, 507 71. 50 26 14 59 61.34 76 7 5, 648 73. 35 
Missouri._._.-- 258 Al X89 84.72 17 62 5, 380 8A. 78 241 79 23, 500 84. 26 
Oklahoma. ......... 116 131 11, 262 85. 97 0 13 862 66. 31 116 118 10, 400 88. 14 
Region X: 
Loulsiana .......... 137 135 8, 253 61.13 0 13 1, 133 87.11 137 122 7, 120 58. 36 
New Mexico......-. 29 15 1, 242 84.10 4 2 303 151. 56 25 13 059 73.7 
\. Sea 297 301 18, 117 60. 19 0 17 783 46. 08 297 234 | 17, 334 61.03 
Region XI: 
Arizona_..........-- 40 38 2, 232 58. 73 0 4 345 8h. 14 40 34 1, 887 55. 50 
Colorado............ 92 98 8. 356 85. 26 28 15 1,532 102. 13 64 83 | 6,824 82. 21 
ree 23 23 2, 286 99. 40 5 5 153 30, A7 18 18 | 2, 133 118. 49 
Montana---........- 36 44 3, 437 78. 11 0 6 487 81.07 3h 38 2. 950 | 77.64 
SRT 35 37 3, 402 91.95 2 2 120 59. 07 33 35 3, 282 | 93. 73 
WE iceccccece 15 12 1, 078 89. 87 0 0 0 0 15 12 1, 078 | 89. 87 
Region XII | 
California._......-.- 651 607 60, 842 100, 23 102 63 6, 059 9%. 17 | 549 544 54, 783 | 100. 70 
Bt bsctsccce 9 19 1,252] 125.25 0 0 0 0 9 10 1, 252 125. 25 
TT 66 68 5, 619 82. 63 0 4 306 76. 62 66 64 | 5, 313 83. OL 
Washington........- 129 141 13, 516 95. 86 0 18 1, 524 84. 66 | 129 123 | 11, 902 97. 49 
Territories: 
a 1 4 376 94. 03 0 1 18S 188, 08 1 3 | 188 62. 68 
Hawali__........... 44 41 2, 876 70. 14 16 10 258 25.81 | 28 31 2, 618 | 84. 44 
BE iivenencannonnd. 22 17 1, 212 71. 29 1 2 87 43. 52 | 21 15 | 1, 125 75. 00 





























! All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting 
to 344 percent of total taxable wages 

? Social Security Board administrative regions. 

3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
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Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Administrative 
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Wage Records 


A total of 16.1 million wage items for the second 
quarter of 1939 had been received in Baltimore as 
of August 31. As of the same date, 121.0 million 
wage items, or approximately 80 percent of the 
total number included in the 1938 accounting 
period, had been posted. 

During August 17,287 requests for statements of 
earnings were received in Baltimore, bringing the 
cumulative total of requests to 120,045 as of 
August 31. In response to these requests 103,791 
statements of earnings had been forwarded. The 
number of requests received in August increased 
sharply over the number received in July and the 
preceding months of 1939 and was the largest 
since January 1938. This increase was probably 
due to the announcement that statements of 1938 
taxable earnings are available and to interest 
occasioned by enactment of the amendments. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act 


Total benefit payments under the Railroad 
Retirement Act certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury during August were $9.1 million (table 
3). The monthly figure of certifications, which 
includes retroactive payments and excludes can- 
celed payments, has remained fairly constant since 
December 1938, varying within a range of less 
than $225,000. In the meantime, the monthly 
amount payable on all annuities and pensions, 
which excludes retroactive payments, rose from 
$7.7 million as of December 31, 1938, to $8.4 
million as of August 31, 1939 (table 4). The 
tendency continued for the amount of retroactive 
payments to decrease and for the figures of total 
payments and of monthly amounts payable to 
come closer together. 


Table 3.—Railroad Retirement Board: Total amount of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by class of payment, by fiscal years, 1936-40, and by months, July 1938August 1939 ! 






























































7 . Lump-sum 
Fiscal year and month Total pay- Employee Survivor De ath-benefit death Permanent 
ments ? anduities annuities annuities § benefits pensions 
Cumulative through August 1939..._....... eeesiee * $212, 729, 536 $139, 007, 287 $1, 329, 917 $1, 498, 480 $1, 637, 396 $68, 072, 912 
EE a eee ee 4, 604, 232. 4, 487, 496 47, 490 {| ORS hry 
0 Ud a oer * 82, 904, 286 46. 097. 991 381, 237 625, 106 38, 954 34, 667, 453 
I SEP wtddccasedcudsuvicesehomeenananel 106, 841, 652 75, 158, 195 758, 748 703, 221 1, 335, 307 28, 886, 158 
1938 
a a ee ee 8, 408, 325 5, 725, 976 52, 321 64, 558 27, 539 2, 537, 929 
ee eer ey meer ee Sn TA 8, 554, 061 5, 899, 260 61, 258 68, 040 35, 059 2, 490, 443 
September sbebabanauan 8, 145, 49 5, 906, 504 66, 114 64, 035 37, 269 2, 471, 635 
October 8, 920, 443 6, 326, 128 60, 714 51, 349 26, 483 2. 455, 768 
SSeS ree 8, 865, 460 6, 244, 225 51, 221 60, 567 62, 641 2, 446, 803 
December... onepeine 9, 021, 040 6, 383, 667 61, 021 63. 552 83, 891 2, 428, 907 
1839 
January Steimpiithtrintihinierideindebaiteiaaees 8, 973, 209 6, 330, 103 59. 577 57, 248 118, 494 2, 407, 785 
February. ._. 9, 159, 324 6, 476, 104 62, 570 56, O11 182, 597 2. 382, 041 
March... .. 8, 991, 519 6, 279, 671 71, 060 34, 090 261, 416 2, 345, 281 
” eee 9. 130, 100 6, 478. 516 63, 843 61, 861 196, 822 2, 329, 056 
May 9, 181, 703 6, 588, 426 68, 080 55, 010 164. 804 2, 305, 482 
June 9, 0%). 791 6. 519, 620 80, 965 66, 894 138, 286 2, 285, 023 
Total, 1939-40 through August _....-| 18,280,388 | 13, 263, 603 142, 440 | 100. 906 263, 134 4, 519, 300 
i sininercnunhsceneness c<cnscdesdaduicineeoenmnniaaeeiee | 9.187, 050 6, 658, 238 69, 782 | 58, 004 130, 438 2, 270, 585 
RN hid ei aes os cin aldicinheith gest wlad Sialic Sidliedee aaa 9, 102, 335 | 6, 605, 365 72, 658 | 42, O01 132, 695 2, 248, 714 





' Figures are total amounts (cents omitted) certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment minus cancelations. Figures for any m »nth represent 
vouchers certified (uring that month, including retroactive payments and 
minus cancelations reported during the month. For monthly fivures for 
fiscal years | 936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p %. table 3. 

? Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Sacretary of 
the Treasury are $5.5 million more than total on ha:sis of cheexs drawn by 
disbursing officer as shown in table ‘, p. 9. Amounts are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in latter part of month. but checks are not drawn by disburs- 
ing officer until first of following month 

7 Employee annuities include age and disability anntities paid to eligible 
individuals after retirement, based on averaze monthly compansation with 
emplovers under the act and years of service. including service pri or to begin- 
ning of the system up to a total of 39 years, for individuals who meet certain 
conditions, See the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. t7-19 

4 Survivor annuities are paid to the surviving spouse of a deceased employee 
annuitant who duly elected a reduced anni! ¥ d iring his lifetime in order to 
Provide a lifetine annuity for his spouse after his death 

§ Death-beneit annuities are paid under the 1935 act to the surviving spouse 
or depandent next of kin of a deceased annuitant or of a deceased employee 
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entitled to receive an annuity at the time of his death, in monthly amounts 
equal to half the m>athly employee annuity, for 12 months, 

* Lump-sum death benefits are paid under the 1937 act to a designated 
beneficiary or to the deceased emplovee’s legal representative. These benefits 
ejual 4 percent of compensation earned as an employee after Dec. 31, 1936 
(excluding compensation in excess of $300 in any | month), less the aggregate 
amount of any enplovee or survivor annuities paid or payable. 

Payments to individuals on the pension rolls of employers under the act 
on both Mar. Land July |, 1937, who were not eligible for employee annuities. 
Total pay nents of pensions in any month are frequently less than correspond- 
ing monthly amounts payable as indicated by figure for pensions in force 
(table 4). This difference is due to cancelation of checks because of pensioner 
deaths reported to the Railroad Retirement Board after voucher for month’s 
pay’nent was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

* Total includes payments of $1,183,541 made to temporary pensioners for 
3 months before Oct. 1, 1937. These were carrier pensioners who on July 1, 
1937, were eligible for employee annuities and eould be paid pensions only 
unti) their annuities were awarded but not later than Oct. 1, 1937. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, 
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The slowing down in the rate of increase in the 





but not yet transmitted to Washington by the end 


total number of annuities and pensions in force of the month are not included. n 
continued in August. The net addition during the Statistics on employee-annuity applications tl 
month to the number and amount of all annuities _— received which have previously been carried in the t! 
and pensions and to employee annuities in force Bulletin related to applications given an official d 
was the smallest since July 1937, the month _ filing date by the Washington office during a par. d 
following the enactment of the amendatory ticular month. Under new procedures adopted fi 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. by the Board, regional offices have been permitted i 

The number of new certifications of employee since August 1, 1939, to receive applications and t 
annuities was somewhat higher in August than stamp the official filing date. After preliminary a 
in July (table 5). This is the first time since examination for completeness, the applications are l 
February 1939 that the figure has shown an in- forwarded to Washington. The new procedure f 
crease. The increase in new certifications was should result in a more adequate and complete . 
more than offset by an increase in the number of __ preparation of applications and make it possible ; 
annuities terminated by death during the month. _ for the applicant to secure an earlier official filing t 

’ a date, which is a factor in determining when the 

Applications for Employee Annuities annuity will begin. \ 

A total of 2,310 applications for employee an- ; ' 
nuities was received in Washington during August. Average Annuity 
This figure represents applications received directly Preliminary figures on the average actual | 
from applicants and also those transmitted to monthly amount payable on employee annuities ‘ 


Washington by the regiona’ offices. Applications 
received in the regional offices during the month 


initially certified or recertified on a final basis 
during the fiscal year 1938-39 are now available. 


Table 4.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable 
at end of month, by class of payment, by 6-month intervals, December 1936-June 1938, and by months, July 


1938-August 1939 ! 
































} 
All ee and | Employee annuities? | Survivor annuities ey | Permanent pensions 
Year and month ae —— saline BS a! Sa eee —_ _ 
| 
Number Amount | Number Amount Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
—_——- ————. ————$____—_—_—_— | — ——_____ ——— - . | - _ — 
December 1936 1,742 | $108, 261 | 1,732 | $107, 918 5 $171 5 $171 | 
June 1937... 7, 223 446,614 | 6,870 | 433, 047 | 115| 4,651 238 | 8,916 
December 1937 | 86,682 | 5,214,726 | 39,375 | 2,480,253 | 353 | 14,245 578 | 21,304 | 46,325 | $2, 689, 923 
| = —_ ———— —— a 
June 1938.____- | 108,240 | 6, 708, 316 | 62,870 | 4,097, 616 | 807 | 31, 489 649 | 24,232! 43,914! 2.554, 978 
1938 | | | | 
July_... . 110,713 | 6,882,878 | 65,612} 4,289, 625 397 34, 701 649 24, 021 43, 555 2, 534, 530 
2 113, 680 | 7, OR2, 345 68, 829 | 4, 504, 803 | 974 7, 085 43 23, 950 43, 23 2, 516, 496 
September 116, 412 7, 260, 034 71, 706 | 4, 695, 265 | 1,114 41,419 | 689 25, 481 42, 903 2, 497, 867 
October............ | 118,993 7, 426, 695 | 74, 543 4,878,648 | 1,196) 43,814 655 | 23,911 42,599 | 2, 480, 319 
November... .__.. 121, 741 7, 595, 263 77, 445 | 5, 060, 257 1,310 47, 026 715 25, 893 2, 271 2, 462, ORS 
™m 123, 630 7, 717, 077 79, 624 5, 200, 252 1,372 48, 730 703 25, 547 41, 931 2, 442, 546 
1939 | | 
January. pide 125,107 | 7, 812, 654 81, 452 5, 317, 101 1, 432 50, 546 406 25, 222 41, 527 2, 419, 784 
PE inccidnvacccenscesccescosen | 126,791) 7,927,129) 83, 522 5,455,021 | 1,482 | 51,990 695 25, 103 41, 092 2, 395, 013 
March... | 128, 445 8,035,087 | 85, 473 | 5, 582, 687 1,580 | 54,887 742 26, 816 40, 650 2, 370, 605 
April... eee | 499,779! 8124.472| 87,132 5,692,229; 1,652| 57,150 745 26, 909 40, 250 2. 348, 182 
. = pendent jtipnnacal 131, 062 8, 211, 567 88, 734 | 5, 799, 982 | 1, 712 58, 978 757 27, 006 39, 859 2, 325, 599 
June... owes ahdineteiae 132, 239 | 8, 290, 47! 90, 185 5, 896, 101 1, 783 61, 239 771 27, 364 39, 500 2, 305, 770 
July_...... indibamiglecsenawceaieeel .-| 133,272 8, 363,866 91,488 | 5,986,408 | 1,836 | 62,853 764 | 27,005 | 39,184 | 2,287,509 
August 134, 134 8, 426, 897 92,712 | 6, 071, 013 1,875 | 63,914 727 25, 705 38, 820 2, 266, 263 





certified on basis of summary report of service and compensation but not 
verified from month-to-month service and compensation records; and (3) a 
small and Copenens pepe of temporary annuities to former carrier 
pensioners. See the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 14-17. When amount of an- 
nuity is increased by recertification, changed amount is reflected in month 
of recertification, not retroactively to months for which back payment is 


! Figures based on month in which annuity was first certified, not retroac- 
tive to month for which it accrued. Cents omitted for all amounts. For 
ae ee for fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 1939, 
p. 10, table 4. 

2 E mployee annuities include age and disability annuities. In-force figures 
here include not only finally certified annuities but also (1) “annuities sub- 





ject to recertification,”’ constituting about 25 percent of initial certifications 
during past fiscal year, initially certified on basis of detailed check of only 
part of relevant service and compensation records or of all available service 
and compensation records but lacking some other element for final certifica- 
tion; (2) a small and decreasing proportion of ‘“‘temporary partial annuities’’ 


made. 
3 In a few cases payments are made to more than | person on account of the 
death ofa single individual. Such payments are here counted as single items . 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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These figures, which are presented in table 6, are 
not directly comparable with the figures shown in 
the table for the period through June 1938, since 
the 1938-39 figures include all cases finally certified 
during that fiscal year, whether initially certified 
during that fiscal year or earlier. The 1938-39 
figures thus include some annuities which accrued 
in the same period as those included in the figures 
through June 1938. In the main, however, the 
annuities finally certified during the fiscal year 
1938-39 represent a later accrual period than those 
finally certified through June 1938. Comparison 
of the two sets of figures thus gives some general 
indication of changes in the average actual annuity 
between the two periods. 

The average actual monthly annuity for 1938-39 
was less by about $3.00 or 4.4 percent than the 
average for all annuities finally certified through 
June 1938. For each type of employee annuity, 
the average actual annuity was lower for final 


certifications during 1938-39 than for final cer- 
tifications through June 1938. The difference 
between the two periods was greater for disability 
annuities with less than 30 years of credited 
service, the 1938-39 average of $34.94 being 13.1 
percent lower than the average through June 1938. 
Age annuities starting at or after age 65 were 
approximately $4.00 or 5.7 percent lower in the 
later than in the earlier period. Age annuities 
starting before age 65 showed practically no 
difference between the two periods. 

The figures for the months from April through 
August in table 6 are on a different basis from 
those for the longer periods, since the monthly 
figures include no recertified annuities but only 
annuities initially certified on a final basis. 
Annuities originally certified subject to recertifica- 
tion are on the average somewhat lower even 
after final certification than annuities initially 
certified on a final basis. Hence the monthly 


Table 5.—Railroad Retirement Board: Applications for employee annuities; number and monthly amount payable 
of new certifications, terminations by death and net adjustments; and number in force and amount payable 
at end of month, by fiscal years, 1936-40, and by months, July 1938-August 1939 ! 



























































' 
A pplica- New certifications ¢ | Terminations by death | Net adjustments * In force at end of period ¢ 
Fiscal year and month ? tions re- en we | ————————___—______ —__ — . — 
ceived ° Number Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount 
—_—- —- | en —_—_—_—_—————— nen eninerenee 
Cumulative through August 1939 138, 350 | 104, 338 $6, 384, 243 11,317 | $725, 151 | —324| $411,328 | 92,697 | $6,070, 420 
Total, 1936-37 27,929; 7, 158 445,285| 284, 7,414 “a 5, 175 | 6, 870 | 433, 047 
Total, 1937-38 52,895| 58,682, 3,612,542) 2,815| 177,603; —151| 217,065|  62,586| 4,084,961 
Total, 1938-39 8,440; 34,813) 2,004,809| 7,003 | 456,935 —144| 172,307| 90,162| 5,805, 234 
1938 7 Po ; 7 sgidngiie j ~ sitet ~ — oS eee = ] a 
July 2, 690 3, 325 206, 144 494 | 33, 216 —27 21, 857 65, 390 | 4, 279, 74° 
August 2, 846 3, 767 232, 647 476 | 31, 962 | —27 16, 712 68, 654 4, 497, 145 
Septem ber 2, 655 3, 561 216, 745 | 622 | 40, 357 —22 15, 743 71, 571 4, 689, 276 
October 2, 684 3, 443 206, 961 | 575 37, 103 | —7 14, 495 | 74, 432 4, 873, 630 
Novem ber 2, 438 3, 490 203, 046 57 35, 910 | —3 15, 036 | 77, 345 5, 055, 803 
December 2, 068 2, 838 167, 137 623 38, 820 | —10 12, 923 79, 550 5, 197, 043 
939 | 

January 2, 274 2, 498 148, 644 645 41, 354 —§ 10, 496 81, 398 5, 314, 830 
February 2, 059 2,716 164, 562 642 | 41, 546 1 15, 128 | 83, 473 5, 452, 974 
March 2, 385 2, 638 155, 852 648 | 41, 033 | 32 13, 236 85, 431 5, 581, 030 
April 2,014 2, 327 137, 817 651 42, 202 —7 | 14, 269 87, 100 5, 690, 914 
May 1, 984 | 2, 210 133, 077 578 37, 078 | —26 | 11, 962 88, 706 5, 798, 875 
June 2, 343 2. 000 122, 172 565 36, 348 | 21 | 10, 534 90, 162 5, 895, 234 
Total, 1939-40 through August ~ 4,316 3,685|  231,596| —«+1, 125 73,108|  —25| 16,688| 92,697 6, 070, 420 
July 2, 006 1, 827 114, 194 | 534 | 34,538 16 | 10,882} 91, 471 5, 985, 772 
August 2, 310 1, 858 117, 411 | 591 | 38, 569 —41 | 5, 806 92, 697 6, 070, 420 








' Cents omitted for allamounts. See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 14, table 6, 
for applications received, and p. 15, table 7, for other items, by months in 
fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38 

? Correction for a claim certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect 
amount is made in figures for month in which error is discovered and not for 
month in which error was made. ‘To this extent, number and amount shown 
for any given month differ slightly from actual monthly activity. 

424,770 applications were received prior to July 1, 1936. The difference 
between total applications and total certifications does not measure the 
active pending load, since applicants may be declared ineligible, may die prior 
to certification so that the employee annuity application is sup: rseded by a 
survivor claim, or may submit applications ope to retirement. There are 
afew other minor ways in which claims may be disposed of without certifica- 
tion as an employee annuity. About 13,000 applicants for annuities have so 
far been declared ineligible. 
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‘ Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners, counted as 
applications and not as certifications until the amounts of their annuities are 
determined on basis of service records. For this reason, figures in force 
differ somewhat from those in table 4. For monthly figures on temporary 
annuities, see the Bulletin, July 1939, P: 17, table 9. 

5 Reinstatements of suspended annuities are added, while terminations for 
reasons other than death, including suspensions, returns to service, and com- 
muted lump-sum annuity payments, are subtracted. Recertifications of 
employee annuities result in additions to amount payable but not to number 
of cases certified. For this reason, amount of adjustment bears no relation 
to net number of cases reported as adjusted. Net adjustment in amount is 
always positive, because of preponderant effect of recertifications. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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figures would tend to be on a somewhat higher 
basis than the figures for the longer periods. 
Comparison of the monthly figures themselves 
shows that, beginning with April when the figures 
first became available, the average actual annuity 
was higher in each succeeding month. For each 
type of annuity except disability annuities with 
30 years of service the average actual annuity 
was higher in the period July-August 1939 than 
in April-June 1939. 

Because annuities certified in a particular period 





may actually represent retirements which took 
place much earlier and because of other difficulties 
involved in comparisons between certifications in 
different periods,' the table indicates only in g 
general way changes in the average actual annuity, 
Information by period in which the annuities began 
to accrue rather than by period in which the annyi- 
ties were certified is in process of preparation and 
will more clearly indicate changes in average actual 
annuity in relation to the time of retirement. 
1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 19. 


Table 6.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number and average actual monthly amount! payable on finally certified! 
employee annuities, by type of annuity, through June 1938, and by months, April-August 1939 



























































All annuities Age annuities Disability annuities 

, 30 years’ credited | Less than 30 years’ 
Period 65 and over Under 65 service credited service 
Avera per 

Number} actua 

annuity Average Average Average Average 
Number; actual | Number; actual | Number| actual | Number! actu 

annuity annuity | annuity annuity 
i am | a ' idee 

| 

Finally certified annuities: | 
Cumulative through June 1938........._....._. 53, 889 $69. 06 47, 431 $68. 30 1, 186 $63. 53 4, 721 $81. 43 551 | $40. 21 
eR LR IR RR RN: 34, 159 66. 03 22, 389 64. 38 1, 804 63. 34 7, 753 | 80. 28 2,213 | 34. 04 
| 7 ed 

Originally certified on final basis: 
ey SD in cccccsececececescnceses 4,710 66. 22 2, 867 65. 24 330 61. 97 1, 135 | 80. 81 378 33. 47 
Ape Spphonimeceeona wnbnetenndenieeaipnainanits 1, 665 65. 89 958 65. 42 130 (0. 82 431} 79.15 146 34. 38 
is isesthidhsletidh tertniinnlatine a cestindntblnabtndabiodalndnibiadtand 1,619 66. 07 90 4. 41 123 62. 65 386 82. 51 130 32. 12 
tickle li cctlinai dining hinaias ds hein atin eean 1, 426 66. 76 929 65. 95 77 62. &3 318 | 80. 63 102 33. 87 
Total, July-August 1939... 2,746 | 68.26| 1,722| 68.16 151| 6472) 661| 80.30) 212) 33.99 
SS ee 1,343} 67.93| 841 | 66.60 76 | 66.04 337 | 80. 38 “89 34.94 
EEA PSST Ci EE 1, 403 68. 57 RS] 69. 65 75 63. 38 | 324 | 80. 23 123 33. 30 

















1 For each annuity, the ‘“‘normal annuity” is calculated from the annuity 
formula (see the Rulietin, say 1939, S 4, footnote 4). For the ye of 
annuitants the normal annuity is the actual amount payable monthly. 
For age annuitants under 65 and disability annuitants with less than 30 years’ 
credited service (a smal! but increasing percentage of annuitants), the normal 
annuity is reduced by Mise for each calendar month that the annuitant is 

ler 65 years at time his annuity begins to accrue. If an annuitant elects 
an annuity for a surviving spouse (a small and decreasing proportion of 
annuitants), the actual amount — to him during his lifetime is reduced 
so that the combined actuarial value of the 2 annuities will be the same as 


the actuarial value of the single-life annuity to which he would otherwise be 
entitled. Actual average amount payable reflects these 2 types of reductions. 

‘ Finally certified annuities in 1939 months are annuities originally certified 
on a final basis: cumulative figures through June 1938 and for fisca! year 1938- 
39 include also those recertified on final basis by the end of the period. See 
table 4, footnote 2. Figures for fiscal year 1938-39 and for individual months 
are preliminary. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


FINANCIAL operations under the social security 
program during August reflect the continuing up- 
ward trend in business activity and the increased 
appropriations under the Social Security Act for 
1939-40. Both social security tax collections and 
expenditures for the first 2 months of the current 
fiscal year are above those for the same months of 
the previous year. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Social security tax collections and expenditures 
have become each year an increasing part, both 
absolutely and proportionately, of the total Fed- 
eral receipts and expenditures. Expenditures 
under the Social Security Act in the first 2 months 
of the current fiscal year represented 10.3 percent 
of all Federal expenditures as compared with 9.2 
and 8.9 percent, respectively, in the entire fiscal 
years 1938-39 and 1937-38. Such social security 
expenditures do not include funds for vocational 
rehabilitation in the Office of Education, which 
cannot be separated from other Federal funds for 
similar purposes, and expenditures for adminis- 
tration and certain research in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Social security taxes equaled 20.6 percent of 
total Federal receipts in the first 2 months of the 
present fiscal year. However, because of differ- 
ences in the dates of collection of the various 
Federal taxes, comparison of monthly tax collec- 
tions from different sources are likely to be mis- 
leading. 

Following the usual pattern within the quarterly 
period, social security tax receipts during August 
were substantially above those for July. (See 
table 1.) This sharp increase is attributable 
mainly to the fact that the bulk of these collec- 
tions represent contributions under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act, which are based on 
pay rolls for the preceding quarter and were pay- 
able in July, but are not reflected in the accounting 
figures until August. These receipts, totaling $150 
million for July and August, increased 9.5 percent 
over the comparable months of 1938. Primarily, 
this rise reflects expanded production and employ- 
ment in recent months. 

Tax collections under the Carriers Taxing Act 
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DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


amounted to $4.4 million during August, bringing 
the total for July and August to $5.1 million. 
The bulk of these tax collections, in contrast with 
tax receipts under the Federal Insurance .Contri- 
butions Act, are now reflected in the Treasury 
figures for the last rather than the second month 
of the quarter, and hence September figures will 
include the major portion of tax collections during 
the first quarter of the current fiscal year. Prior 
to April 1939, as indicated in table 1, taxes under 
the Carriers Taxing Act were highest in the 
second month of the quarter. However, pursuant 
to Treasury Decision 4891, effective March 29, 
1939, employers under this act are allowed an 
additional month in which to file returns, bringing 
the final date of tax payment to the last day of 
the second calendar month following the quarter 
for which taxes are payable. Beginning with 
April, the major portions of these tax payments 
are not shown in the Treasury statements until 
the following, or last, month of the quarter. 

At the same time, Federal receipts other than 
Federal insurance contributions, Federal unem- 
ployment taxes, and taxes under the Carriers 
Taxing Act were almost 10 percent lower for 
July and August 1939 than for the same months 
a year ago. “Other’’ tax receipts are also depend- 
ent on general business conditions, but their 
timing is different. Since social security taxes 
are based on pay rolls of the previous calendar 
quarter, they reflect more quickly changes in 
employment and business conditions than the 
bulk of other Federal tax receipts, which depend 
on income of the previous year. Not until 1940 
will net-income and corporate-tax receipts show 
the effect of the 1939 improvement in business 
conditions. 

Federal expenditures for other than social se- 
curity and railroad retirement programs for the 
first 2 months of the current fiscal year were 12.5 
percent higher than in July and August 1938. 
Most of the increase in total expenditures is ac- 
counted for by an item of approximately $120 
million, representing the restoration of capital im- 
pairment of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

During August total Federal expenditures ex- 
ceeded total, Federal receipts by $402 million. 
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This excess was reflected in the $230 million rise spect to services of an individual 65 years of age , 
in the public debt, which amounted to $40.9 bil- _ or over, rendered on or after January 1, 1939, and Ls 
. ter a “a 7 
lion as of August 31. Over 78 percent of this rise through September 30, 1939. Section 905 (a) of : 
represents increases in the investments of the two the 1939 amendments repeals the exemption oa 
social security funds and the railroad retirement specified in the 1935 Social Security Act in such 4 
° I 
account. cases. As a result, employers are now required to ‘ 
° T 
R we T, deduct from the wages paid to an employee over d 
° a ( 
etroactive Taxes—1939 age 65 for services performed on and after August 
° ° e . . . . vi 
According to the instructions contained in 10, 1939, which are not otherwise excepted, the b 
Treasury Decision 4935, issued by the Bureau of — 1-percent employee’s tax on such wages; em- i 
Internal Revenue on September 6, 1939, taxes _ ployers are also required to deduct from any re. 4 
. . . : 
collected under the Federal Insurance Contribu- muneration the back tax for services performed 
tions Act for the quarter ending September 30, from January 1 through August 9, 1939. The : 
1939, are to include the taxes payable with re- employer is liable for all such employee’s tax even ' 
Pp 
Table 1.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, fe 
expenditures, and debt for the fiscal years 1935-40, and by months, July 1938August 1939 l 
{In millions] Pp 
J 
General and special accounts | Public debt 
etna = : =. s 
eer oe Gov- | Expenditures ? of Federal Government S 
| | Trust 
j ac- | 7 
Under the | Under the | counts, | _— 
Social Security | Railroad Re- FE | ete.,* ge Old- |Unem-| Rail. | 
Fiseal’year and Act tirement Act sainte| 2202S | vonerall mo pe mag Bam 
month Taxes tt) > | receipts! EOner™ | Total | seere | pent |retire-| Au “ 
Social | under | l do (+-) or | und | serve ment | retire- other 
ee | See | Al | rotagl | Trane- Trans! an |“itures |expend-| Dsance count | fund | “ac-, 
Total fH _— other| Total —_ fersto| Ad- — other| (—) — count 
Taxing! expense tm i 
| Act | | and ane a | retire- 
grants ad men 
to a | oe ac- 
| States? | COURS | count 
EE Eee - ‘a = 
| 
Total, 1935-36_|$4, 116 wae () |$4,116.$8,666, $28... | (®) _.|$8, 638|—$4, 550) +$312| +$840 $33, 779 $19 $33, 760 
Total, 1936-37.| 5, 294 $252| () | 5,042) 8,442, 183 $265) $i ..| 7,993} —3, 149 . +374, —128) 36, 425 $267 312 35, 846 
Total, 1937-38_| 6, 242 __ 604) _ $150 "5, 488) 7, 626 901 = es i “$146, 6, 799 —1, 384 +306 —338 37, 165 662 872 See 35, 565 
Total, 1998-89.| 5,608) 631] 100) 4,928] 9,210) 342) 503} —3|—«107| 8,255] —3,542) +800, +622) 40,440) 1,177, 1,267) 67) 87,908 
| Toes, er ae ae a . . 
(8) 280} 7A2 40) 38} (4) 22} 6fO| —451) +325} —100) 37,191 700| 872 68) 38, 551 
355| 683} 32} 38} (8) | 10} 03} —196| —63| +144) 37,593} 733 954 70) 35, 836 
(5) 708} 751) 10) 33} (5) | 12} 696 —40} 41) +719) 38,393 7A6 950 71| 36, 606 
1} 297; 769) 49) 32) (5) 12} 676) —437) —3| —409) 38, 423 7YS 936 73) 36, 616 
26, 253] 677/ 23} = 32) (8) 17} 600) —295 —6| —122| 38,603, 830 1,032 74| 36, 667 
(5) 701 862) - 2 (5) 17; 799) —158 —31 = 39, 427 862) 1, 064 76| 37,42 
} | | | 
1} 265) 693) 33) a7} (8) 2} 621) 385) +30 ~151| 39,631] 804! 1,074 7, 586 
27| 236) 662 26 5O| (5) 0} 586) —245) +428) +410) 39, 859) 044, 1,185 77| 37, 653 
(8) 733| 870 23 50| (8) 18} 779} —133} +52] +46) 39,985} 904) 1, 185 7| 37,729 
(8) 238} 785) 37| 55) (5) 0; 693) —S5I7 +93) —346| 40,063) 1,044 1,17 77| 37,770 
6| 273) 744 32, 50 (5) (8) | 662} —348 +9] —119} 40,282) 1,094 1, 280 67| 37, 841 
21; 588; 951 17) 56; (5) (5) 878| —339) +95 “ta 40,440! 1,177) 1, 2¢ 7| 37,929 
| —_—_—— cc ies ———S.-_5b aa _S ©E™DSVa——S=|-—_dW —X——————— | — a — == == 
ee | | Bast? sal | 
5) 573) 1, 629) 76 91 40| 1,421] 902} —157| —607/ 40,891) 1,263) 1,382 77| 38, 169 
ee eee | ap | ee — | - - | - _—_ 
1| 272| 807 41) 43) (5) 22} 701; —499| —113) —391| 40,661) 1,220 1, 253) 69} 38, 119 
4| 301| a 35) 48| 18} 720} —402 —44 = 216) 40, 801) 1, 263] 1, 382} 77) 38, 160 
| | | | 
! Titles VIII and [X (except sec. 904) of the Social Seenrity Act were re- * Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation in the Office of Education 
led and as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal and for administration and research in the U.S. Public Health Service. See 
venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security table 2, footnote 1. : 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal * Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
Insurance Contributions Act” and ‘Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” of the gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other 
ively. These data from the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage 
py tax pw Eo in table 6 which are based on warrants covered by 5 Less than $500,000. 
; ) end Sements Diviten of re +4. >a Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
to the U. 8. y. 
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though he does not collect it from the employee, 
with one exception. That exception applies only 
in the case of the employee’s tax on wages paid for 
services performed prior to August 10, 1939, by 
employees over age 65, which is not collected 
from the employee, and only then if the employer 
does not have under his control, on or after No- 
vember 8, 1939, remuneration earned at any time 
by the employee. The exception applies only to 
the employer’s liability for the employee’s tax and 
does not extend to his liability for the employer’s 
tax. The employer is thus liable in any event for 
the employer’s tax on the wages paid to each em- 
ployee over age 65 not only for services per- 
formed his employ on and after August 10, 
1939, but also for services performed in his em- 
ploy for any length of time during the period 
January 1, 1939, through August 9, 1939, irre- 
spective of the fact that the employee may have 
since resigned or been discharged. 


Appropriations and Expenditures 


Federal expenditures under the Social Security 
Act for the first 2 months of the current fiscal year 
totaled $169.6 million as compared with $148.3 
million for the corresponding months of 1938-39. 
The increase results from larger transfers to the 
old-age reserve account and from increased total 
expenditures for the grants-in-aid programs ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Board. Expend- 
itures for the grants-in-aid programs adminis- 
tered by the Board totaled $71.5 million for July 
and August of this year as compared with $65.1 
million during last July and August. The amounts 
of Federal grants to each State under all grants- 
in-aid programs of the Social Security Act except 
that relating to services for vocational rehabilita- 
tion are shown in table 7. This table is based on 
checks issued by the Treasury Department to the 
State agencies and the resulting totals do not cor- 
respond exactly with the expenditures in table 2, 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal 5 ears 1938-39 and 
1939-40 ' 





Item 


| Fiscal year 1938-39 

















EE ee . 


Administrative expenses. - 


Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board: Salaries, expenses, and wage 


records 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau’ Salaries and expenses 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses 


Grants to Etates 


Federal Security Agency ee ee ee 


Social Security Board 5 pxmiomae 


Old-age assistance 

Aid to dependent children 
Aid to the blind 
Unemployment compensation administration 


Public Health Service: Public-health work 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau Ree e ee ee oe 

Maternal! and child-health services 

Services for crippled children 

Child-welfare services 


Transfers to old-age reserve account ’ 





























Expenditures Expenditures 
Appropriations?! through June | Appropriations ? ¢ through 

| 1939 8 | August 19394 
_.| $754, 855, 000. 00 | $844, 621, 270. 44 | $933, 843, 500.00 | $169, 522, 587. 86 
: 22, 705,000.00 | 21, 306, 113.48 | 25, 188, 500. 00 3, 588, 798. 61 

|_| a 
_.| 22, 300, 000. 00 | 20,901, 117.46 | 24, 750, 000. 00 8, 530, 919. 76 
| 325, 000. 00 323, 928. 10 338, 500. 00 45, 396. 75 
$0, 000. 00 | 81, 067. 92 | 100, 000. 00 12, 482. 10 
. "342, 180, 000.00 | 320, 315, 156. 96 96 | 358, 6585, 000. 00 74, 933, 759. 25 
' | 848, 000, 000. 00 73, 077, 321. 58 
326, 000, 000.00 | 304,026, 288.18 | 339, 500,000.00 71, 519, 070. 71 
214, 000,000.00 | 208, 844,926.55 | 225, 000, 000. 00 47, 384, 327. 35 
| 45,000,000.00 | 31,013. 158.72 | 45, 000, 000. 00 6, 658, 668. 11 
| 8,000,000.00| 5,303, 912. 75 8, 000, 000. 00 1, 306, 377. 82 
5 59, 000,000.00 | 58, 864,290.16 | 61, 500,000.00 | * 16, 169, 697. 43 
| 

8, 000, 000. 00 8, 005, 731. 30 9, 500, 000. 00 1, 558, 250. 82 
8, 150, 000. 00 8, 283, 137. 48 9, 655, 000. 00 1, 856, 467. 72 
3, 800, 000. 00 3,717,365.51 | 4,800, 000.00 917,177. 11 
2 850, 000. 00 3, 047, 381.92 3, 350, 000. 00 637, 293. 02 
, 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 518, 390. 05 1, 505, 000. 00 301, 997. 59 
#390, 000, 000.00 | 503, 000, 000.00 | 580, 000, 000. 00 91, 000, 000. 00 








! Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 

urposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 

104,650 was appropriated in 1938-39 and $111,500 in 1939-40 for administration 
in the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency (formerly of the 
Department of the Interior), and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and $1,938,000 in 
1939-40 for grants to States. For administration and research in the U. 8. 
Public Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million in 1938-39 and $1,640,- 
000 in 1939-40, in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 
fiscal year. 

‘Includes additional appropriations made available by the Third Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act, approved Aug. 9, 1939. 
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5 Includes additional appropriations of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million approved May 2, 1939. 

€ Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program 

’ See table 3 for detailed statement of this account through August 1939. 

*The 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act, approved May 6, 
1939, appropriated $580 million for transfer to the old-age reserve account 
of which $30 million was made available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million 
for transfer °~ 1939-40. 


Source: U. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Ae. (appropriations), Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
(expenditures). 
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which are based on checks cashed. The amounts 
of grants certified by the Social Security Board 
for public assistance, and those for the adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment services, are shown in tables 8 and 9. 

As in former months, grants to States for old- 
age assistance constituted the largest share of the 
eight grants-in-aid programs listed in table 2. 
These expenditures amounted to 63.2 percent of 
total grants-in-aid for July and August. More- 
over, appropriations for old-age assistance ac- 
counted for 62.7 percent of total appropriations 
for these grants for the fiscal year 1939-40. A 
comparison of expenditures for old-age assistance 
with total Federal expenditures shows that in July 
and August Federal old-age assistance disburse- 
ments accounted for almost 3 percent of all 
Federal expenditures. 





Old-Age Reserve Account 


The status of the old-age reserve account ig 
shown in table 3. During August transfers from 
the appropriation to the account amounted to 
$48.0 million, $5.0 million more than the amount 
transferred during July and $10.0 million more 
than the amount transferred during August of 
last year. Combined transfers for July and 
August amounted to approximately one-sixth of 
the 1939-40 appropriation. On August 31 total 
assets of the account were $1,727.6 million, of 
which $1,263.0 million was invested in 3-percent 
special Treasury notes, $459.1 million was held as 
an appropriation balance, and $5.3 million was 
held in cash by the disbursing officer. 

Lump-sum payments during August amounted 
to $1.3 million, the smallest amount paid since 
February 1939. August was the third consecutive 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-August 1939 















































Deposits 2 
3-percent i : Cash with | ;, | 
Transfers with dis- - | Unexpended 
Interest special Collections disbursin oe 
Month Appropria- | from appro- | poceived a bursing | of improper Benefit oiieee . balance Total assets 
tions ! priations b notes ac officer for | menis?| Payments tend of | i 8ppro- 
to account | PY account benefit | P8Y ene 6| «Cpriations | 
uired month 
q payments 
Cumulative | 
through j 
August 1939./$1, 705, 000, 000 |$1, 246, 000, 000 |$44, 625, 099 |$1, 263, 200,000 |$27, 361, 811 $3, 354 | $22, 033, 702 | $5, 324,755 |$459, 066, 641 |$1, 727, 501, 306 
sant | | 
45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 *, CEPR e peas 0 0 | 220,000,000 | 265, 000, 000 
45, 100, 000 45, 000, 000 BR Bntdcntenes 0 100, 000 | 174, 900, 000 265, 000. 000 
45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 | | eee 0 100, 000 | 129,900,000 | 265, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 |... 45, 000, 000 | | eee 230 | 99, 770 900,000 | 264, 999, 770 
45, 000, 000 4 ease 45, 000, 000 | oe 7, O45 92, 705 39, 900, 000 264, 992, 705 
39, 900, 000 | * 2, 261, 811 42,100,000;  OfF....LL. 19, 674 73, 031 | 61,811 267, 234, 842 
42, 000, 000 ) 41,000, 000 | # 1,061,811 |-.......__. 46, 357 1, O88, 485 | 458, 000, 000 | 767, 188, 485 
41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 | ae 108, O81 980, 404 | 417, 000, 000 767, ORO. 404 
43, Ga, Gee |............ 41, 000, 000 | eee 99, 472 880, 932 | 376, 000, 000 766, 980, 932 
41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 0 169, 349 711, 583 | 335,000,000 | 766, 811, 583 
41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 0 263,973 | 447.610 | 294.000,000 | 766, 547,610 
43, 000, 000 41, 000,000 | 2, 000, 000 302,275 | 2,145,335 | 251,000,000 | 766, 245, 335 
| i 
41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 | 0 581,005 | 1,564,330 | 210,000,000 | 765, 664, 330 
41, 000, 000 | I: | SReaaeee 602, 216 962,115 | 169,000. 000 765, 062, 115 
43, 000, 000 41,000,000 | 2,000,000 |.....__. 736, 133 | 2,225,982 | 126,000,000 | 764, 325, 982 
10, 800, 000 fanaa 10, 800, 000 23 | 841,022 | 1,384,936 | 115,200,023 | 763. 484, 959 
2, 200, 000 |... 0 | 2,200,000 79 823,297 | 2,761,560 | 113,009,102 | 762,661, 662 
0 | 15,412,233 | 15, 400, 000 0 7 830,883 | 1.930. 620 | 113. 012. 391 777. 243. 012 
38, 000, 000 i ; 38, 000, 000 0 134 779,513 | 1,150,973 | 435,012,525 | 1, 136, 463, 499 
38, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 267 | 826, 495 5, 324,211 | 397,012, 792 | 1. 135. 637, 003 
33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 | 0 547 853,255 | 4,470,409 | 364,012,330 | 1, 134, 783, 748 
32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 | 0 82 | 1,073,918 | 3,396,410 | 332,013,421 | 1, 133, 709, 831 
32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 0 215 | 1,023,045 | 2,373,149 | 300,013, 636 | 1, 132, 686, 785 
32, 000, 000 | 32, 000, 000 | 0 219 | 1,077,369 | 1,205, 561 | 268,013,855 | 1, 131, 609, 416 
| ] 
| 
SED Baccoccesones 32, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 247 1, 121, 312 5, 174, 002 | 231,014, 102 | 1, 130, 488, 104 
50, 000, 000 |............ 50, 000, 000 0 81 1,155,340 | 4,018,582 | 181,014, 182 | 1, 129, 332, 764 
50,000,000 |... 50, 000, 000 0 90 1, 443,529 | 2,574,963 | 131,014,272 | 1, 127, 889, 235 
55,000,000 |.........._- 50,000,000 | 5,000, 000 204 | 1,382,953 | 6,191,806 | 76,014,476 | 1, 126, 506, 282 
50,000,000 |... 50, 000, 000 266 | 1,677,193 | 4,514,348 | 56,014,742 | 1, 154, 820, 089 
56, 000, 000 | 26, 951, 055 82, 900, 000 0 325 1, 477, 661 3, 036, 361 | 66, 122 | 1, 180, 302, 483 
43, 000, 000 |........_... 43, 000, 000 | 0 416 | 1,426,846 | 1,609,100 | 507,066,537 | 1,728, 875, 638 
Ge, Ge I .........-.- 43,000,000 | 5,000,000 104 1, 284, 241 5, 324, 755 459, 066, 641 | 1, 727, 501,396 




















propriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to 
disbursing officer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


! $30 million authorized in the 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation 
Act, ee May 6, 1939, was made available for the fiscal year 1938-39. 

+ Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been transferred 
to appropriation balance. 

+ $61,811 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an ap- 
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month in which a decrease from the preceding 
month occurred. This decrease reflects the pro- 
yisions of the 1939 amendments which, as of the 
date of enactment—August 10, 1939—discon- 
tinued lump-sum payments to individuals who 
attain age 65 as provided in section 204 of the 
original act. 

Since the 1939 amendments provide for credit- 
ing wages earned by persons 65 or over after 
December 31, 1938, many individuals not previ- 
ously eligible may be able to qualify after January 
1, 1940, for monthly old-age insurance benefits. 
Furthermore, lump-sum death payments, which 
were computed as 3% percent of credited wages 
in accordance with section 203 of the 1935 act, 
are to be discontinued on and after January 1, 
1940, except payments to the estate of an indi- 
vidual who dies prior to January 1, 1940. After 
that date, qualified dependents of currently or 
fully insured individuals will be eligible for sur- 
vivors benefits. Lump-sum payments equaling 
6 times the primary insurance benefit will be paid 


only on behalf of deceased insured workers who 
leave no dependents eligible for survivors insur- 
ance during the month in which death occurs. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Table 4 shows the status of the unemployment 
trust fund as of August 31, 1939, including the 
accounts maintained for the State agencies and 
for the railroad unemployment insurance account. 
During August, deposits by States to their indi- 
vidual accounts amounted to $154.2 million and 
exceeded withdrawals by $114.4 million. State 
withdrawals of $81.3 million during July and 
August were 8.3 percent less than for the same 
period last year, despite the increase in the number 
of States paying benefits, while deposits of $196.8 
million were 18.0 percent greater than last year. 
The large excess of receipts over withdrawals 
during August led to an addition of $129.0 million 
to the amount of investments, bringing total 
investments to $1,382.0 million. These invest- 
ments are exclusively in the form of unemployment 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund,' by fiscal years, 1935-40, and by months, July 1938August 1939 


[In thousands] 





State accounts 


Railroad unemployment insurance account 






























































; Unex- 
. Certifi | 
Total oan of | pended — 
Fiscal year or month masons (8 | indebt- | ene | | acucneia Transfers} Balance 
ate edness | ot end Depos Interest | With- Pay Ps from ap-| from Depos- = (at end 
i acquired ? 4. its credited | drawals iod propria- | State its ts of pe- 
riod) | ee | tions? | accounts | = riod) 
| i | 
Fee ee oe ee 
Total, 1935-36 | $18,949 | $18, 909 $40 | $18, 858 ere gt ees em nceencneceicbeesuccns tain 
Total, 1936-37 312,380 | 203,986/ 4 | 291,703| 2737| $1,000) 312,380)... |}. ERR BH 
Total, 1937-38 | 984,247 | 550,705 | 12,247 | 747,600] 15,172 | 190,975 | 884,247 |... |. Decakaneat | ccnnsg 
Total, 1938-39 | 1,230,539 | 305,000 | 13,590] 811,251 | 26,837 | 441,705 | 1,280,530 |... 2-2) fe eee 
1938 | } 
July 883, 763 0} 11,763 | 35, 486 0| 35,970 883, 763 | - iis shi dericnd trae’ ee 
August 962,382 | 82,000} 8,382] 131,334 0| 52,715 962, 382 | oe Se EG Ae 
September 957, 739 —4, 000 | 7, 739 35, 372 | 30 40, 045 957, 739 | i Wiggle KR We 
October 956,167 | —14,000 | 20,167 | 38,020 | 103 | 39, 695 956, 167 | eee Rae 
November 1, 054, 796 96, 000 | 22, 796 125, 069 0 8 OE = — ee ee Lesteceseadlendeeneeee 
December 1,072,283 | 32,000} 8,283 | 36,922 | 0} 19,435 | 1,072, 283 | |---------=]-n--ne-ns 
1939 | } | 
YoU | | | | } 
January 1,089,563 | 10,000] 15,563| 38,740] 11,858 | 33,318 | 1,080,563 |_.........|.........-].--.----.-|.- om ee? 
February | 1,201,885 | 111,000 | 16,885 | 148, 330 0} 36,008 | 1,201, 885 “sade 
March 1, 192, 019 | 0 | 7,019 33, 004 74 43,905 | 1,192,019 | oj-nso--neee 
April 1, 184,600 | —13,000 12, 600 33, 523 | 88 41,030 | 1, 184, 600 ey Be SS |---------- 
May 1, 289,600 | 108,000} 9,600] 137,081 | 0 | 32,081 | 1,289, 600 |. w-|-cn-neeee|eewenennne[annnnenene 
June 1, 280,539 | —13,000| 13,530] 17,409! 14,683 41,153 | 1,280,539 |___._._- OEM eee SERS 
Total, 1939-40 | iia Geta ee en Deri, inane a | | | 
through August 1,410,443 | 115,000 | 28,448 | 196, 821 | 15 | 81,335 | 1,396,039 | $15,000 i $934 | $14,410 
July 1, 296,804 | —14,000 | 43,804 | 42,648 | 15| 41,581 | 1,281,620| 15,000) 4253]... 69 | 15,184 
August 1 129,000 | 28,448 | 154,173 0} 39,754 | 1,396, 039 | 0 | 3 SRS 865 14, 410 
| | i 


, 410, 448 





' Beginning July 1939, the unemployment trust fund contains a separate 
book account for the railroad unemployment insurance account in which 
are held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board and from which 
the Secretary of the Treasury makes such unemployment insurance payments 
as are certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. The trust fund continues 
as heretofore the separate accounts for each State agency in which are held 
all moneys deposited by State agencies from State unemployment funds 
and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit 
payments. 
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? Minus figures represent sale of certificates. 

3 Advanced to railroad unemployment insurance account, pursuant to 
sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad ype aes pany Insurance Act of June 24, 1938. 
Such amounts advanced to be repaid on or before Jan. 1, 1941. 

« These amounts were certified by the Social Securit Board to the Serre- 
tary of the Treasury on behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into 
the railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. See table 9, footnote 7. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


(FY 








trust fund certificates of indebtedness bearing a 
2.5-percent interest rate. Total assets of the 
unemployment trust fund as of August 31 amount- 
ed to $1,410.4 million, of which $14.4 million was 
credited to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account and $1,396.0 million to the State accounts. 


Status of the Railroad Retirement Account 


The status of the railroad retirement account 
as of the end of August 1939 is shown in table 
5. Transfers to the account amounted to $18.1 
million during August, and the total transferred 
during the current fiscal year was $40.0 million. 
These transfers reduced the appropriation bal- 
ance at the end of August to $91.4 million. 
During the month an additional $8.1 million 
was invested in 3-percent special Treasury notes, 
making a total of $10.0 million in new invest- 
ments during the fiscal year. As of August 31, 
1939, the railroad retirement account held $77.2 
million in special Treasury notes. The balance 





of the August transfers, $10.0 million, was de- 
posited with the disbursing officer for benefit 
payments, bringing total deposits for the fiscal 
year to $30.0 million. At the end of August the 
amount held in cash with the disbursing officer 
was $13.8 million, and the balance in the trust 
fund was $2.0 million. 


Social Security Tax Collections 


Collections of Federal insurance contributions 
and Federal unemployment taxes by internal 
revenue collection districts are shown in table 6. 
Total collections for the first 2 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year amounted to $150.9 million, an 
increase of more than 10 percent over similar 
collections in the corresponding period of last 
year. Since most unemployment taxes are paid 
at the beginning of the calendar year, this increase 
is largely attributable to insurance contributions 
and reflects increased activity in general business 


conditions. 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account as of June 30, 1938, and by months, July 19°8August 1939! 









































| Appropria- | Transfers | Cancela- Interest Spercont | Deposits Benefit | Cash wit Balance in 
Saentoues | tion balance | from appro- |tionsand received | 7" _- = ~ oe by | disbursing | trust fund 
_ on first of priation to repay- by trust notes ~~ for benefit disbursing officer at at end of 
month ? trust fund ments 3 quired ¢ payments officer 4 end of month month 
Cumulative through June 
| 2 $93, 692 | $141, 803,720 | $27, 360 | $1,410,821 | $66,200,000 | $86,900,000 | $80. 491, 156 $1, 014, 899 $140, 027 
| === = = =. _ ———— = = =—=—= = : 
1938 | } 
Pl idietiinnnnané«s 118, 343, 692 22, 000, 000 2, 876 |... 2, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 8, 115,367 | 12,899, 531 | 142, 903 
A = <<<- 96, 343, 692 9, 500, 000 37, 213 |.. 1, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 402, 865 | 12, 496, 665 | 180, 117 
Septem ber_. 86,843,692 | 11, 500,000 9, 397 | _. 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 | 8, 567,162 | 13, 929, 503 189, 514 
Seiteiiheadanibinssing 75, 343,692 | 11,500,000} 12358 |__- 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 | 8,706,770 | 15, 222,732 201, 873 
November............. 63, 843,692 | 16, 500, 000 | 4,801 |__- 1, 500, 000 15,000,000 | 8,856,363 | 21, 366, 368 | 206, 674 
Riotianess 47, 343,692 | 16, 500, 000 3,717 |... | 1, 500,000 | 15, 000, 000 | 8,813,153 | 27,553, 215 | 210, 391 
1939 | 
See 30, 843, 692 1, 500, 000 1, 124 | 1, 500, 000 8, 750, 817 18, 802, 397 211, 516 
February... _. | 20,343,602]... 411 | a | 9, 043, 924 9, 758, 472 211, 928 
March..... 29, 343, 692 18, 000, 000 | 1, 735 | 18,000,000 | 9, 109, 816 18, 648, 655 213, 663 
eee 11, 343, 692 |. .._- | 14,642 213, 663 | 9, 172, 486 9, 689, 832 14, 642 
TTS 11, 343, 692 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10, 000, 000 10, 359,993 | 9,097,189 | 10, 952, 636 16, 743 
A 11, 250, 000 | (6) | 3,260 | 1, 935, 575 | 9.029.007 |  1.923.629| 1,955. 579 
Cumulative through June 
i ccainacine Sie a 11, 250,000 | 248,897,412 | 121,000 3,612,698 67, 200, 000 93, 473, 656 196, 156, 083 | 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 579 
es | 131,400,000 | 21, 900, 000 1, 743 1, 900, 000 20, 000, 000 9, 059, 584 12, 864, 044 1, 957, 322 
August. ........ | 109, 500,000 | 18, 100, 000 1, 465 8, 100,000 | 10, 000, 000 9,017,619 | 13, 846, 424 1, 958, 788 
Cumulative through Au- | | 
gust 1939........_. _..| 91,400,000 | 288, 897, 412 124, 209 3, 612, 698 77, 200,000 | 223, 473, 656 204, 233, 286 13, 846, 424 1, 958, 788 
} | | | | 





' The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937. An act approved July 1, 1937, appropriated to the account the 
unexpended balance of the $46,620,000 which had mn appropriated for the 
year 1936-37 for the payment of benefits under the 1935 act, and provided 
that all benefit payments made from that = prior to July 1, 
1937, be considered as having been made from the railroad retirement account. 
Cents omitted. For monthly figures July 1936-June 1938, and for an expla- 
nation of the derivation of balances, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 6, table 2. 

? Balance as of fiscal years is balance on last day of June. Balance as of 
July 1 ineludes appropriation for new fiscal year: $118,250,000 for 1938-39, 
and $120,150,000 for 1939-40. 

3 Includes checks canceled by the General Accounting Office and repay - 
ments on account of improper payments to claimants. Checks returned 
to disbursing officer and canceled by him are not included. (See footnote 5.) 
Cancelations and repayments are treated as additions to trust fund. 
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* Minus item represents sale of notes. 

5 On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 
disbursing officer, total benefit payments are $8.5 million less than total on 
basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, as 
shown on p. 81, table 3, since checks drawn by disbursing officer as of first 
of a month are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered 
on books of the Railroad Retirement Board in latter part of preceding month. 

* Transfer of $3,720 balance from 1935 act appropriation shown on Daily 
Statement of the U.S. Treasury in June was taken account of in prior fiscal 
year on books of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of Genera] Control, Division 
of Finance. 


Social Security 




















Although insurance contributions were 11 per- 
cent greater this July and August than last, the 
increase in collections from the different internal 
districts was not uniform. 
27 percent larger 


revenue collection 
Collections in Michigan were 


than for the same months in 1938 and had in- 
creased 16 and 15 percent, respectively, in Ohio 
and Massachusetts. Other important industrial 
districts—California, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania—reported increases rang- 


Table 6.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment tax collections,' by internal revenue collec- 
tion districts, for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and cumulative to Aug. 31, 1939 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1938-39 





| Fiscal year 1939-40 through August | 


Cumulative through August 1939 
































Internal revenue collection district in | Insurance | Unemploy-| Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- 
Total contribu- ment Total contribu- | ment a Total contribu- ment 
tions! ? taxes | 3 tions |? taxes | 3 tions |? taxes ! 3 
a ve | | 
Total | $030, 202. 2) $529, 443. 0 | $100, 759. 2 | $ $150, 876.6 | $140, 137.4 | $10, 739.2 r $1, 637, 938.0 | $1,378, 472.4 $259, 465. 6 
Alabama - 4,533.0 | 3,827.7 705.4 | 1, 049.6 970. 3 | 79.3} 11, 380.5 9, 864. 8 1, 515.8 
Arizona 1, 028.3 | 902.9 125.4 | 226. 5 217.7 8.8 2) 656. 0 2, 386. 0 270.1 
Arkansas 17008 | 1,497.8 203.0 | 374.6 366.7 | 7.8 | 4, 630. 1 3, 746.6 883.5 
California (2 districts) 39, 453.9 34, 317.7 5, 136. 2 | 9, 366. 3 8, 927.8 | 438.5 96, 837.0 85, 639. 0 11, 198.0 
Colorado 3, 721.8 3, 222.7 499. 2 | 864. 7 815.0 | 49.7 | 9, 375.4 8, 284. 0 1,091.4 
Connecticut 12, 153. 2 10, 321.6 1, 831.6 | 2, 925.6 2, 769.6 | 156.0 | 31, 332.7 27, 213.6 4,119.1 
Delaware 3, 320.1 | 2, 781.2 538.9 | 955.4 857.4 | 98. 0 9, 282. 1 7, 608.8 1, 673.4 
Florida 4,478.0 | 3,911.1 566.9 1,016.6 957.9 58.8 11, 883. 5 9, 555. 2 2, 328.2 
Georgia 6, 285.9 5, 285.1 | 1,000.8 | 1, 385. 8 1,401.1 #—15.3 17, 038. 9 13, 335. 7 3, 703.3 
Hawaii 1, 329.6 1, 154.5 175.1 | 298.3 234. 1 14.2 3, 533.3 2, 793.4 739.9 
| | 
Idaho 1, 079.9 | 943.9 125.9 | 246. 1 243. 6 | 2.5 2, 780. 6 2, 502. 2 278.4 
Illinois (2 districts) 58, 142.8 49, 120.3 9, 022. 5 | 14, 322.3 13, 103.1 | 1, 219. 2 165, 761.6 | 129, 039. 6 36, 721.9 
Indiana 11,051.7 | 9, 527.7 1, 523.9 2, 672.4 2, 581.3 | 91.1 | 27, 896.9 24, 668. 7 3, 228. 2 
lowa 5,812.4 5,038.7 | 773.7 1, 359. 5 1, 322.9 36. 6 | 14, 135.6 12, 517.3 1,618.3 
Kansas 3, 130.6 2, 546.8 | 563.8 | 720.7 644.7 | 75.9 | 8, 783.9 6, 574.4 2, 200.4 
Kentucky 5,024.0] 4,056.6 | 967. 4 1, 126.3 | 1, 023.0 | 103.3 12, 545.8 10, 413. 0 2, 132.8 
Louisiana 4, 816.4 | 4, 128.6 687.7 1,081.3 | 1,048.9 | 32. 5 11, 641.6 10, 231.5 1,410.1 
Maine 2, 568. 5 2, 231.0 | 337.5 | 570.5 | 553.9 | 16. 6 6, 370. 9 5, 669. 8 701.1 
Maryland (including District of Colum- | 
bia) 11, 643.3 | 9, 620.7 | 2, 022. 6 2, 796. 8 2, 580. 0 216.8 28, 967.9 24, 435. 8 4, 532.1 
Massachusetts 28, 368.9) 24,1741 | 4, 194.8 6, 787.8 6, 548.4 239. 4 | 72, 120.3 62, 960. 9 9, 159. 4 
Michigan 35,051.3 | 20, 840.5 | 5, 210.9 8,914.8 8, 309. 1 605.7 | 95, 036. 3 83, 525. 1 11, 511.1 
Minnesota 9, 672. 4 | 8, 152. 1 1, 520.2 | 2, 309. 0 2, 138.0 | 171.0 24, 683. 4 20, 695. 4 3, 987.9 
Mississippi 1,519.4 1, 340. 5 178.9 | 344.0 340. 2 | 3.8 | 3, 698. 8 | 3, 340.3 358. 5 
Missouri (2 districts) 17, 204. 4 14, 436.7 2, 767.7 4, 139.0 3, 787.0 352.0 47, 971.2 | 36, 720. 4 11, 250.8 
Montana 1,147.1 | 1, 010.6 136. 4 279.4 262. 7 | 16.8 | 3, 144.9 | 2, 554. 2 590.7 
Nebraska 3, 165.3 2, 616. 3 | 549.0 774.0 684. 2 89.8 | 8, 788.1 | 6, 568. 2 2, 219.9 
Nevada 444.9 350. 8 94.0 116. 5 91.6 24.8 | 1, 668. 7 1, 315.1 353. 6 
New Hampshire 1, 773.7 1, 558. 3 | 215.5 425.0 403.0 22.0 | 4, 319. 2 3, 877.0 442.1 
New Jersey (2 districts 22, 784.9 | 19, 593. 8 | 3,191.2 5, 546.0 | 5, 203. 2 342.8 56, 755. 0 49, 780. 2 6, 974.8 
New Mexico | 649.7 | 577.9 | 71.8 | 148.7 146. 1 2.6 | 1, 605. 2 | 1, 468.0 137.2 
| | 
New York (6 districts | 147,056.6 | 117, 107.3 29, 949.3 35, 054. 1 30, 885. 2 4, 168.9 | 374, 995.9 | 300, 971. 6 74, 024.2 
North Carolina 7, 513.7 | 6, 454.3 1, 029. 4 1, 799. 2 1, 704. 2 94.9 | 18, 561.8 | 16, 326. 4 2, 235. 4 
North Dakota 572.6 511.5 61.1 | 129.7 127.3 2.4 | 1, 487. 5 | 1, 250.8 236. 7 
Ohio (4 districts) 40, 008, 2 34, 120.7 5, 887.4 9, 916.9 9, 313. 1 603. 8 106, 515. 6 | 93, 060. 9 13, 454.7 
Oklahoma 5, 048.8 5, 185. 5 763. 3 1, 375. 2 1, 290. 4 84.7 15, 124.8 | 13, 308. 7 1, 816.1 
Oregon 4,099.1 3, 557.0 542.1 952.9 921.7 31.2 | 10, 152. 2 8, 976.9 1, 175.2 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) 58, 002. 2 49, (04.2 8, 487.9 13, 711.9 12, 876. 1 835. 8 | 152, 888. 4 134, 007.3 18, 881.1 
Rhode Island 4, 184.6 3, 613.0 571.6 906.5 | 952. 5 | 44.0 | 10, 775. 4 | 9, 878. 2 897.2 
South Carolina 2, 954.6 2, 558. 4 96.1 | 683. 8 | 643.2 | 40.6 7, 445.9 | 6, 709. 3 736. 6 
South Dakota 622.2 562.7 59. 5 147.8 | 140.1 | 7.8 1, 539. 2 1, 437.9 101.3 
Tennessee 5, 782.3 4, 935. 9 845.4 1, 311.0 , 267.7 | 43.3 12, 526.8 1, 889. 5 
Texas (2 districts) 15, 499. 0 13, 016. 9 2, 482.0 3, 591.3 3, 749. 2 4—157.9 33, 409. 6 4, 390.0 
Utah 1, 46. 1, 283. 6 181.8 328. 3 | 324.9 | 3.3 3, 301.9 | 397.6 
Vermont 1, 033. 0 891. 5 141.5 241.8 239. 1 | 2.7 | 2, 317.8 297.5 
Virginia | 6, 454.7 | 5, 447.2 1, 007. 5 | 1, 481.3 | 1, 395.8 | 85. 4 | 13, 351. 3 2, 196.3 
Washington (including Alaska) 7, 343.0 | 6, 357.6 985. 4 1, 745.0 1, 659. 6 85. 5 16, 138. 1 4, 161.2 
West Virginia 5283.5} 4,593.0 690. 6 1129.5} 1075.6 54.0 | 49 082.2 1, 488.3 
Wisconsin 12, 666.8 10, 995.0 | 1, 671.8 3, 011.9 2, 870.0 141.8 | 28, 862.9 | 3, 467.0 
Wyoming =a 565. 6 499. 3 66.4 125.0 119. 2 | .7 » 269. 3 | 278.7 








! Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 
repealed and reenacted a 9, subchs 
Revenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act’’ and ‘Federal Unemployment Tax Act,’’ 
respectively Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and 


904) of the Social Security Act were 
A and C, respectively, of the Internal 


Warrants Divi sion of the lreasury Department and therefore differ slightly 
from tax receipts in table 1, which are based on the Daily Statement of the 
U.S. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made 
in internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered 
into the U. 8. Treasury Che amount received by a particular district does 


not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to empl» yment within the 
State in which that district is located 
7, based on wages for emnployment as defined in 


? Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, 
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ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426, of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
employer and employee. 

> Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607, of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by employers 
only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of 
credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During part of 
period prior to fiscal year 1933-39 employers were not able to claim credit in 
States in which the unemployment compensation law had not yet been 
certified by the Social Security Board. 

‘ Minus figures represent transfer resulting from insurance contributions 
incorrectly reported as unemployment taxes. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts 


ind Deposits. 
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d by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


§ Refund of unexpended grant for fisca) year 1938-39. 





Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 


Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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1 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4 








Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
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from 7 to 10 percent above contribution collec- 
tions in July and August of last year. 


General Economic Conditions 


Changes in business activity and fiscal opera- 
tions of the Government directly affect the social 
security program. Contributions and tax collec- 
tions are dependent on pay rolls and employment, 
benefits are related to earnings, and grants-in-aid 
vary in volume and amount according to the 
number of the needy and the degree of their 
dependency. Because of these relationships, it 
may be timely to review past economic experience 
to ascertain, as far as possible, the repercussions 
of a European war on those phases of economic 
activity which affect the social security program. 
No single economic index available represents the 
complete range of these factors. They may, 
however, be indicated by a few of the more 
significant indexes. 

The volume of domestic business in August 
registered a moderate improvement, accelerated 
in part by the growing possibilities of a European 
war. When hostilities finally began early in 
September, market reactions were mild compared 
with those when war was declared in 1914. This 
difference in reaction may be due to several facts: 
The war in 1939 has been anticipated to a greater 
extent; the commodity and financial markets are 
more controlled by the Government; and the 
United States is now a creditor rather than a 
debtor nation. Production, wages, and real in- 
come are at considerably higher levels than those 
prevailing in 1914. Prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities in September 1939, this country was 
experiencing a definite upswing in _ business; 
whereas, in the period from 1912 to August 1914 
there had been a continuous business decline 
which was intensified by the outbreak of war. 
Increased activity did not begin until early 1915 
when war orders from the belligerent nations 
began to flood the country. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production, although it excludes service and dis- 
tribution industries, presents a fairly reliable 
picture of activities in the industries whose em- 
ployees are included by the social security pro- 
gram. ‘The adjusted index rose from 101 in July 
to 103 in August and thus continued the gains 
recorded since May of this year. An examination 
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of the component parts of the index indicates that 
in certain of the industries this increase was 
accentuated by the war tension. Manufactures 
of durable goods rose from 88 to 92 in August 
and of nondurable goods from 110 to 115. Min- 
erals, however, dropped from 106 to 91, in spite 
of the more than seasonal increase in bituminous 
coal production; the decrease was due primarily to 
a decline in petroleum production occasioned by 
State-control measures for the month. Iron and 
steel output increased in August and rose sharply 
during the first 3 weeks of September. Automo- 
bile production in August was affected primarily 
by the seasonal shift to new-model production; 
the index increased from 87 in July to 89 in 
August. Textile operations, particularly cotton, 
showed a sharp and much greater than seasonal 
rise; the adjusted index increased from 111 to 120. 
Steel-ingot production reached 70 percent of 
capacity in the week ended September 16, as 
compared with 63 percent for the week ended 
September 2, and 61 percent for the month of 
August. 

The rise in nondurable-goods manufactures 
reflected, chiefly, increases in activity in cotton 
and woolen textiles in anticipation of war orders 
as well as fear of limited supplies. Prior to the 
speculative rise in food prices in early September, 
meat-packing establishments had shown a less 
than seasonal decline in August with the result 
that the adjusted index showed a gain of 3 points. 
Flour mills did not show the usual seasonal in- 
crease; the adjusted index dropped from 96 to 88. 
The adjusted index of the value of construction 
contracts awarded, based on a 3-month moving 
average of F. W. Dodge Corporation data, in- 
creased from 67 in July to 73 in August, reflecting 
primarily the larger awards for publicly financed 
projects, including several dams and the expansion 
of activity under the program of the United 
States Housing Administration. 

Like industrial production, nonagricultural em- 
ployment also rose in August. The Federal 
Reserve Board adjusted index of factory employ- 
ment increased about 1 percent; the unadjusted 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics increased 
3.1 percent. Factory pay rolls, unadjusted for 
seasonal variation, rose from 84.4 to 89.9. Al- 
though these indexes represent a smaller group of 
industries than the Federal Reserve Board index 
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of industrial production, they do reflect activity 
in many of the factories fabricating goods im- 
portant for war purposes. 

Employment in retail trade declined 1.5 percent 
to 82.4; pay rolls fell 2.4 percent to 69.2. Employ- 
ment and pay rolls in wholesale trade increased 
slightly. Mine employment and pay rolls rose 
during the month, with anthracite and bituminous 
coal and iron ore showing the greater changes. 





Most of the service industries reported slight 
decreases in employment and pay rolls. Increases 
were registered for all public-utilities indexes. 
Although the immediate reaction of the finan. 
cial markets to the war situation was speculative, 
it was accompanied by substantial increases jn 
industrial activity. The stock market, which had 
moved rather erratically during the latter half 
of August, rose sharply immediately after the 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified ' by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first and second quarters of the fiscal 


year 1939-40, as of Sept. 30, 1939? 


[In thousands] 



























































Advances authorized and cer- | Advances authorized for sec- , 
Advances certified for fiscal year Advances certified for second 
1938-39 — hd _ uarter of = awe of fiscal year quarter of fiscal year 1939-49 
State ———— 
Aid to de-| Aid to |Aid to de-| Aid to Aid to de-| Aid to | Aid to de-| Aid to 
oper pendent the fd pendent the a. 5 pendent the he | pendent the 
children | blind | | children | blind children | blind [***'*88° children | blind 
A $208, 050.6 |$30, 496.9 | $5, 235.7 |$55, 230.7 | $8, 529.5 | $1,400. 2 |$38, 206.6 | $6, 135.5 | $1, 199.7 |$12, 696. 4 $2,128.1 | $973.1 
Alabama... - 925.8| 364. 24.5| 1789 52.9 3 0 0 0 | o 0 0 
SN cciinanitcasasensoncs 163.2} (3) () 4.7; @ ro} 7.5) @ @) 14] @ | @ 
ea 1, 083. 9 299. 2 42.5 304. 2 | 99.0 13.3 358. 9 82.8 14.2 121.0 | 22.8 | 5.0 
ie 675.7 139. 7 23. 2 189. 0 | 43.6 8.9 187.8 41.2 7.6 32.4 | 7.9 | 10 
RR 22, 482.1} 1,635.7] 1,140.6) 5,989.8 | 413.6 314.7 | 6,024.7 467.1 313.3 1,817.4) 141.2 95.3 
ea 5, 936. 5 563.0 108.5 | 1,595.3 165.8 27.2) 1,446.6 143.7 25.2 335. 5 | 37.9 72 
Connecticut..............- 2, 503. 0 (?) 17.2 658. 5 () 6.6 684.3 () 5.0 225. 3 | @) 0 
SR eiittbimanncseness 168. 9 64.8 3) 44.4 | 14.7 (*) 46.6 | 18.0 @) 15.1 5.7 () 
District of Columbia... _- 7 486.7 169.9 34.9 131.9 42.8 8.9 133.7 | 32 0 8.5 41.3 4.5 2.2 
ea ea wa 2,973.7 169. 4 171.2 678.0 73.3 45.3 701. 4 | 87.7 44.1 208. 8 8.4 12.7 
EE ee 1, 675. 2 412.2 80.3 264. 6 75.3 13.6 266.3 81.5 13.7 68.8 | 19.9 2.7 
A TR 133.8 134.1 1.1 34.0 39.0 1.4 29.0 22.3 1.4 8.2 11.2 0.3 
ES 1, 178.7 302.6 39.0 263. 5 75.0 10,2 270. 3 75.0 9.1 79.0 | 23.2 27 
aaa RT 14, 768. 6 (3) (’) 4, 156.2 (3) () 4, 231.2 (3) @) 1,371.0} () (® 
RE 5,776.9 | 1,750.1 286.9} 1,738.3 450. 1 77.5 | 1,789.6 480. 2 76.1 S48.7| 138.9 2.5 
Ra clcaiatneenaiamtions 6, 248.9 (3) 166.9} 1,617.6 (3) 47.6 | 1,669.6 (3) 53.0 546.1) (3) 17.2 
I ie iiiccninninamntnaiasind 2, 677.3 552.7 115.8 693. 2 176. 5 30. 5 731.2 176. 5 32.8 202.6 | 48.1 7.0 
ct demasinmioe 2,351.5 (3) (3) 609. 1 (3) @) 203. 3 (3) @) 203.3) () (3) 
RI tn ciencend 1, 886. 6 979.6 60.4 474.7 320. 4 19.3 497.4 354.6 20. 2 164.8) 154.6 7.0 
ER 1, 534.0 196.9 178. 1 397.5 49.8 44.5 437.6 50.2 42.5 143.8 | 16.1 13.5 
Maryland_.......... 1,908.9 1,070.3 79.5 483.7 293. 4 22.2 493. 6 273.3 21.4 160.0 | 86. 5 5.8 
Massachusetts... _..... 12,708.5 | 1,440.5 152.7 | 3,396.5 313.5 40.1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TT 8,193.5 | 1,550.0 75.4 | 2,149.8 448.8 27.6 523.9 79.2 13.2 523. 9 | 79.2 13.2 
Minnesots.................. 8.297.7| 813.1} 111.6| 2.2501| 253.3 31.4| 2,1885| 2532) 330] 719.2| 80.8 10.8 
i tncccscascaces 793. 5 (@) 15.0 227.8 (3) 5.8 232.6 (@) 7.2 74.3 () 2.3 
Missouri Sateen 7, 887.3 757.4 @) 2, 259.0 195.9 () 2, 227.2 226. 4 a) 652. 5 80. 5 () 
I 1, 528.2 247.9 4.9 354. 2 67.5 5.0 348.4 65. 6 4.8 114.1 21.5 | 1.5 
e haokiatice 2, 752.7 528.9 74.9 643. 2 120.2 19. 6 633.9; 129.2 15.5 202. 3 | 43. 4 17 
ET 348. 6 (@) () 89.2 @) () 93.4 (3) () 24.4 3) @) 
New Hampshire..__...____- 574.9 52.4 7.8 162. 2 19.7 10.9 162.3 19.5 10.9 49. 2 7.5 3.2 
New Jersey..............__. 3,213.0} 1,228.1 84.3| 927.9 344.5) 22.7 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Mexico... ............- 276.0 | 136. 8 17.7 69.9 39.7 | 4.6 80.9 39. 6 4. 25. 9 11.5 15 
TT in 14, 886. 7 4, 047.0 320.3 | 3,887.9 | 1,107.7 | 91.7 | 4,026.4)! 1,354.3 100. 1 1, 259.7 537. 4 28.6 
North Carolina..._..._- . 1. 854.1 | 549.8 174.8 578.4 146. 4 | 47.9 560.3 144.7 0 185. 5 47.1 0 
North Dakota--....___. ---| 896.5} 201.9 | 8.6| 213.6 72.2 | 2.9 64.5 10.1 .6 64.5 10.1 6 
iidinesteseccc—=0i Mane: (aes 471.2 | 4,046.0 369. 6 | 111.4 0 | 320.9 94.7 0 72.2 25.1 
Oklahoma..................| 5,426.7 657.3 171.4 | 1,922.86) 216.7) 53.5 | 2,077.2 252.3 57.7 749. 5 92.1 20.8 
Oregon ............-........| 2, 535.5 230. 6 70.7 614. 4 | 56. 4 16. 6 670.3 58. 4 | 16. 6 163. 2 0 1.7 
Pennsylvania._..__.___- | 11,3801) 34788]  @) 2,630.1} 1,227.0) @) 0 0 0) 0 o | @ 
Rhode Island... ......_..___| 738. 5 160. & () 196.0 | 42.8; (3) 0 0 (3) 0 0 (3) 
South Carolina... .._.___- | 1, 122.7 | 285.7 48.8 | 307.5 | 62.8 | 14.5| 306.7 68.9 15.7 | 97.0 28. 2 5.3 
South EIB noma =-----| 2,088.7] (3) 23.6 | 399.9) @) | 65 | 363.8 (3) 6.4 106. 5 Q 2.3 
Tennessee................ 1, 927.2 | 796.8 | 138. 4 | 524. 2 | 199. 5 28. 2 | 649. 6 191.8 28.0 212.0 57.1 8.8 
[idetibeebesaan.| Sar, © @® | 2,669.4) () (3) 0 os 1 ae fF 0 (3) (3) 
Utah........................| 17628] 3286 31.0 440.5} 107.7} 6.8 458. 4 103.0 8.1 151.9 30.0 2.6 
Vermont.......... 506. 9 | 46.2 15.5 | 123.4 | 14.8 5.1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ASTD 554. 8 | 94.1 53.6 | 194.2 48.3 12.6 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Washington __..._. | 5,125.6) 604.8 181.0} 1,324.8 161. 2 45.2 | 1,370.7 160. 5 45.5 449.9 41.2 10.7 
West Virginia____. 1,580.5 | 591.6 79.1] 346.7 139.3 21.6 351.9 149.4 21.3 | 80.0 38. 5 6.6 
TT | 5,826.1 | 1,238.0 277.5 | 1,610.4 352. 1 66. 9 458.3 117.4 21.5] 4583] 117.4 21.5 
nin ncitminecnal 414.6 | 78.1 25.3; 119.9 25.7 6.2 109. 8 24.0 | 5.9 | 28. 1 7.5 1.2 
| | | 


| | 





! This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations 
for payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients 
from Federal, State, and local funds but exclude administrative expense. 
3 For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see the Bulletin, December 193%, p. 75. 


oF 


3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 
column. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Table 9.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services:' Advances authorized and certified’? by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first and second quarters of the fiscal year 1939-40, as of Sept. 30, 1939 * 


{In thousands] 












































Employment service administration 
Unemployment compensation 
administration 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Wagner-Peyser Act ! 
State | Fiscal year 1939-40 
| First Second First Second 
| Fiscal year| quarter, quarter, | Fiscal year| quarter, quarter, | Fiscal year Certifications 
1938-29 | fiscal year | fiscal year 1938-39 fiscal year | fiscal year | 1938-394 Authoriza- 
1939-40 1939-40 1939-40 1939-40 “eatin 
| we First Second 
quarter quarter 
| | 
. an $38, 542. 5 * $12, 434.3 $6, 472.2 $20, 218.8 | * $7, 420.4 $3, 630. 1 $126.6 | 5 $3, 246.2 $794. 4 $787.9 
Alabama ; 421.7 | 96. 5 85. 5 245. 3 55.9 58.1 1.9 69. 4 16.2 16.2 
Alaska : | 30. 2 9.7 7.6 9.4 3.3 2.8 0 10.1 2.5 2.5 
Arizona | 182. 4 6 78.6 0 99.4 647.5 0 4 11.5 3.1 3.4 
Arkansas 232.3 $142.0 0 115.9 $ 53.8 0 2.5 48.7 11.2 11.2 
California... 3, 338. 2 855. 5 808. 3 487.6 226. 4 205. 3 5.7 148.9 37.0 37.3 
Colorado 4 247.2 * 146.0 0 146.0 6 78.3 0 9 27.1 6.3 6.3 
Connecticut 1, 042.0 67 426.0 0 309. 5 $7172.5 0 0 42.1 11.5 11.5 
Delaware 153.9 38.2 39.9 61.1 15. 5 12.7 .4 10. 5 3.2 3.2 
District of Columbia 290. 3 *154.1 0 172.7 694.4 0 0 0 0 0 
Florida_. ‘ 334. 8 * 189.6 0 160.9 $114.1 0 1.0 38.5 8.9 8.9 
Georgia... 364. 4 109. 2 104.7 347.1 93. 4 91.0 2.2 76.3 18.7 18.8 
Hawaii ; 126.7 34.9 33. 2 9.4 2.6 1.2 0 10.8 3.7 3.8 
Idaho 173.9 6 98. 6 0 73.2 6 46.1 0 6 11.7 2.9 2.9 
Illinois 950.1 510.0 455.8 402.4 400. 2 252.1 6.0 200. 2 46.2 46. 2 
Indiana ‘ 1, 268. 5 # 6R0.4 0 526. 9 6 265.9 0 2.7 84.9 21.0 21.0 
lowa 424.7 ¢ 202.3 0 231.4 $127.6 0 2.2 64.8 17.6 17.6 
Kansas ie 319.4 6144.3 0 113.6 54.6 0 | 49.3 15.0 15.0 
Kentucky : 492.5 153. 5 145.0 146.5 49.5 32.2 3.5 68.5 18.0 18.8 
Louisiana 520. 4 # 188.9 0 273.7 6 186.9 0 1.9 55.1 12.7 12.7 
Maine 253.0 6177.5 0 122.0 6 §5.1 0 -6 20.9 5.0 5.0 
| 
Maryland 682.8 | 6312.5 0 262.8 6 140.6 0 1.2 42.8 10.0 10.0 
Massachusetts 2, 482. 4 632. 5 210.8 891.6 275.9 92.0 3.0 111 5 26.1 8.5 
Michigan 2, 055.7 492.9 408.4 1, 357. 4 418.8 287. 2 6.1 127.0 32.4 32.1 
Minnesota ..... | 1. 006.3 188. 7 164. 6 453.7 121.2 118.8 1.3 67.3 15.5 15.7 
Mississippi-. . | 238 #0. 6 52.2 114.7 31.9 32.2 1.4 52.7 12.2 12.2 
Missouri | 768. 1 227.5 187.4 543.1 146. 4 160.8 3.3 95, 2 27.5 27.5 
Montana 118.9 | 51.1 38.3 4.5 38.7 27.9 1.9 14.1 3.3 1.9 
Nebraska... __.. 194. 0 6101.4 0 140 6 R18 0 2.0 36, 2 8.3 8.3 
Nevada 4 --| 04.9 23.1 22.6 59.9 16.3 12.5 .3 10.2 2.5 2.5 
New Hampshire | 236.9 92.0 0 105. 6 6 56.6 0 .4 12.3 3.7 3.8 
New Jersey... .... ‘ 1, 448.3 | 477.4 460. 4 571.6 194. 5 183.3 3.8 106.0 24.5 27.2 
New Mexico 113.4 30.7 26. 2 | 80.7 0. 5 11.3 a 11.1 2.6 2.8 
New York 4, 959. 2 1, 182.2 1,005.8 | 4,285.2 1, 087.3 899. 6 8.9 330. 2 76. 2 76.2 
North Carolina g59. 4 | 4208.4 0 | 290. 1 6 210.5 0 2.2 83.1 21.7 21.7 
North Dakota... 77.0 | 6 37.3 0 | 76.7 6 48.9 0 ei 17.9 4.1 4.1 
Ohio . ; 1, 895. 4 557.1 503.2 | 457.7 195. 3 110.9 6.5 173.8 40.2 54.9 
Oklahoma... 342. 6 # 198.2 0 252.0 ¢ 130.0 0 2.2 62.9 14.8 14.8 
Oregon 489.4 | 119.5 127.2 165.1 42.6 39.5 .9 25.0 7.5 5.8 
Pennsylvania 3, 653.7 | 918. 2 952. 5 | 3,019.8 765. 3 661.4 20.0 252. 6 58.3 58.3 
Rhode Island 623.9 | 147.8 146.3 | 92.7 24.8 20.8 -6 18.0 4.2 4.6 
| 
South Carolina 340 | 92.1 76.7 | 136. 5 56.3 53.3 1.2 45.6 10.5 10.5 
South Dakota 95.9 $5.0 0 | 34.9 65.0 0 5 18.2 42 0 
Tennessee 503. 8 | 110.0 107.2 372.1 95.1 88.6 3.5 68.7 15.8 15.8 
Texas 973.1 | 8 477.3 0 | 1, 006. 5 6 563.2 0 9.5 152.8 42.7 42.7 
Utah ae 218. 2 | $104.2 0 | 83.5 6 42.7 0 -3 13.3 3.1 3.1 
Vermont 146. 5 | *61.1 0 | 4.0 6 33.1 0 3 10.7 2.5 2.5 
Virginia 614.1 | * 304.9 0 | 232.0 6114.5 0 1.8 63.5 15.1 15.1 
Washineton 417.0 | 208. 4 124.8 | 270.9 82.5 78.4 1.3 41.0 11.2 10.0 
West Virginia R808. 8 # 185.8 | 0 | 282. 2 $121.5 0 1.3 45.3 11.3 11.3 
Wisconsin. 684.3 | 176.7 | 148. 3 405. 2 | 100. 2 89.1 2.4 77.0 19.2 19.3 
Wyoming 113.0 31.9 29.2 51.5 15.0 7.2 1.3 10.5 2.5 2.5 




















! Includes for fiscal year 1939-40 grants by the U. 8. Employment Service 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act. On July 1, 1939, the U. 8. Employment 
Service was transferred from the Department of Labor to the Social Security 
Board. Excludes State and local appropriations to employment service. 

? Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily the 
period in which certification is made. All grants authorized as of Sept. 30 
have been certified with the exception of certain grants authorized under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act 

* For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see the Bulletin, January 1939, p. 71. 

‘Includes only grants certified since July 1, 1939. 

5 Authorizations for entire fiscal year are in addition to amounts certified 
for first and second quarters. 

* Some grants cover first 6 months of fiscal year. 
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? Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 

for payment into railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance 
with sec. 13 (d) and (f) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
Connecticut State law does not provide for authorization by the State to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from the State account in the 
unemployment trust fund to the railroad unemployment insurance account 
in the unemployment trust fund. In accordance with sec. 13 (e) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, therefore, Connecticut withdraws from 
the unemployment trust fund amounts necessary for administrative expenses 
under the unemployment compensation law. 


Source: Social Security Board (authorizations), Bureau of Accounts and 
Audits (certifications). 








announcement of war. The daily closing average 
of Dow-Jones industrial stock prices rose frac- 
tionally during August but jumped to a peak of 
155.9 on September 12. The volume of stocks 
traded, indicated by the New York Times record 
of the number of shares sold daily on the New 
York Stock Exchange, totaled 17.5 million shares 
during the first week of September, as contrasted 
with 5.9 million shares during the last week of 
August. Reflecting the diversion of funds to 
more speculative investments in stocks, bond 
prices decreased. The average yield on long-term 
Treasury bonds, which had advanced fractionally 
during the summer, increased about 0.5 percent 
in the latter half of August and the early part 
of September. 

The rise in stock prices and decline in bond 
prices reflect a very different attitude from that 
which prevailed in financial markets in 1914. 
In contrast with the present stock-market rise, 
the market broke on the announcement of war in 
1914, and the exchanges were closed from July 30 
to December 12. Bond prices declined only about 
3 points from July to December 1914. 





The combined index of wholesale prices compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics declined slightly 
in August 1939 from 75.4 to 75.0; the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of retail food prices de- 
creased from 76.5 to 75.1 in August. Hoarding 
of staple-food commodities by housewives after 
September 1 not only raised prices but even 
produced temporary scarcities in retail stores, 
The President’s action in suspending quota re- 
strictions on sugar imports, and the assurances by 
the Administration officials that surpluses of all] 
foodstuffs were available, were calculated to pre- 
vent a sharp price rise and to abate commodity 
hoarding. 

The Department of Agriculture index of prices 
received by farmers dropped from 89 in July to 88 
in August, and the unadjusted combined index of 
agricultural marketings, compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, also decreased, from 94 to 
84. Sharp increases, however, occurred in prices 
at commodity markets at the beginning of war in 
early September, in spite of bumper domestic 
supplies of wheat, cotton, and pork. Moody’s 
spot commodity index rose to 169 in the first week 


Chart I. Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-August 1939 
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of September, about 28 points above the last 
week of August. 

The increases in employment and pay rolls are 
reflected in the adjusted index of income payments 
compiled by the Department of Commerce which 
rose from 83.6 in July to 85.6 in August. Three of 
the four estimates of unemployment shown on 
chart I declined in July and August, reflecting the 
increased activity early in the summer. 

If, as a result of the European war, marked in- 
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creases in pay rolls and employment and an 
inflationary price rise occur, the social security 
program would be affected at several points. Tax 
collections based on pay rolls would increase. The 
public-assistance programs, since they are on a 
needs basis, would be subjected to a severe strain 
in a period of sharply declining real income. 
Moreover, a rapid increase in the cost of living 
would affect the adequacy of unemployment 
benefits and old-age benefits. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Bryan, Ernest R. “America Advances with Social 
Security.” The Health Officer, Washington, Vol. 4, 
Nos. 3-4 (July-August 1939), pp. 104-113. Processed. 


A simple description of the social security programs 
under the act of 1935, with a brief supplementary note 
outlining the principal changes made by the recent 
amendments. 


Commerce CLearinGc Houses, Inc. Social Security Act 
as Amended, 1939; With Explanation and Charts of New 
Provisions, Including Social Security Amendments of 
1989, Approved August 10, 19389. New York, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
1939. 131 pp. 


A systematic exposition of the law now in force, includ- 
ing an explanatory introduction and the text of the 
revised act, with analytical tables of contents and a com- 
prehensive index. The appendix contains the sections of 
the law which are effective only until January 1, 1940. 


Corson, Joun J. “Advances in Old Age Security.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1939), pp. 267-269. 


A survey with illustrative examples of “the most im- 
portant changes in the old age insurance system’”’ effected 
by the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act. Mr. 
Corson finds “two significant shifts in the basic concepts’; 
namely, greater emphasis on the family group rather than 
the individual, and more recognition of the protection of 
society as well as of the individual against dependency 
resulting from old age or death. 


Grppon, GwitymM GIBBON, and Bett, REGINALD W. 
History of the London County Council, 1889-1939. 
London: Macmillan, 1939. 696 pp. 


The history, administration, services, and external 
affairs of the governing body of London, written to com- 
memorate the fiftieth year of its work. Chapters deal 
with public assistance, public health, housing, and other 
services. 


INTERNATIONAL Lazpor Orrice. The I. L. O. Year-Book, 
1938-89. Ninth year of issue. Geneva, 1939. 440 pp. 


The latest yearbook “‘sets out the outstanding events in 
industry and labour” for 1938, with some information for 
the first quarter of 1939. The chapter on social insurance 
describes the principal world developments in this field 
and notes that social insurance ‘“‘is found to be the most 
effective instrument in a policy of collective protection 
against the risks inherent in the natural weaknesses of the 
human organism and the vicissitudes of economic life.” 
Other chapters deal with working conditions, wages, 
family allowances, migration, labor law, living conditions, 


and the particular problems of special groups of workers 
(salaried employees, professionals, home workers, agri- 
cultural workers, seamen, and native labor). Informa. 
tion is also presented on the work of the Internationa] 
Labor Office and other industrial and welfare organizations, 


INTERNATIONAL Lapor OFFICE. 
Statistics, 1989. Geneva, 
French and English text.) 


Year-Book of Labour 
1939. 239 pp. (Parallel 


The fourth issue of this comprehensive collection of 
comparative labor information follows with minor changes 
the plan of earlier editions. It gives latest available 
information on population, employment and unemploy- 
ment, hours and wages, cost of living (including family 
living studies), migration, and industrial disputes for all 
countries where such data are obtainable. In all, 72 
countries and colonies are represented, although not for all 
categories of information. The principal sources of in- 
formation are included. 


Koepke, CHARLEs A., with the assistance of S. THEoporg 
WoaL. Changes in Machinery and Job Requirements in 
Minnesota Manufaciuring, 1931-36; A Second Survey of 
Production Work in Plants of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Area. Philadelphia: U. S. Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, July 1939. 62 pp. Processed. (Work Projects 
Administration, National Research Project, in coopera- 


tion with Employment Stabilization Research Institute, 
University of Minnesota. Report No. L-6.) 


This study of manufacturing plants in 23 industries is 
based on a field investigation of factory operations and 
deals with changes in machinery, methods of working, and 
job requirements during the period 1931-36. Comparison 
with changes since 1931 is made on the basis of a similar 
study conducted at that time by the same author under the 
auspices of the Employment Stabilization Research Insti- 
tute of the University of Minnesota. The present work 
thus shows certain changes that took place in “the charac- 
teristics of the personnel employed, the work performed, 
and the machinery utilized for the processes studied.” 


Morray, Merritt G. “The New Social Security Amend- 
ments.’’ American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, 
No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 955-963. 


A description of the recent amendments to the Social 
Security Act, including a brief history of their background 
and progress in Congress. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Soctat Securiry. Social 
Security in the United States, 1939; A Record of the 
Twelfth National Conference on Social Security, New 
York City, April 14 and 15, 1939; Together With a 
Census of Social Security in the United States. New 
York: American Association for Social Security, Inc., 
1939. 235 pp. 


The papers included in the 1939 proceedings of this 
annual meeting are: Should Children Be Required to 
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Support Their Parents? by Mare P. Dowdell; The Medical 
Needs of the Aged and How to Meet Them, by C. F. 
McCarty; The Housing Requirements of the Aged, by 
Alfred Rheinstein; How Europe Is Meeting the Housing 
Needs of the Aged, by Carol Arnovici; Proposed Revision 
of the Old Age Insurance Program, by J. Douglas Brown; 
The Menace of Large Reserves, by John T. Flynn; The 
Differing Concepts of Private and Social Insurance, by 
Reinhard A. Hohaus; The Security Programs for Railroad 
Workers, by Murray W. Latimer; Unemployment Insur- 
ance System Works in New Hampshire, by Gordon P. 
Eager; What We Have Learned in Pennsylvania, by 
Ernest Kelly; Gearing Benefits to Prior Earnings—The 
Major Difficulty, by Herman A. Gray; Rural and Indus- 
trial Problems in the Texas Program, by Orville 8S. Car- 
penter; Back to First Principles in Unemployment In- 
surance, by E. Wight Bakke; Correlating Unemployment 
Insurance and Home Relief, by William Hodson; Inte- 
grating Unemployment Insurance With Work Relief, by 
William Haber; An Integral Program of Social Security, 
by Abraham Epstein; American Medicine Faces Health 
Insurance, by Morris Fishbein; The Case for Health 
Insurance, by Helen Hall; The Case of the Progressive 
Physician, by Hugh Cabot; A Doctor’s Diagnosis of 
Health Insurance, by George W. Jones; Making Old Age 
Security Work, by M. Albert Linton; The Larger Goal of 
Social Security, by George E. Bigge; Automobile Acci- 
dents—A Social Security Problem, by Stanley M. Isaacs; 
Beyond the Social Security Goal, by Carl W. Hatch. 
Each group of papers is followed by discussion. The 
volume also includes a statistical summary of old-age 
insurance and unemployment insurance. 


“Social Insurance in the Netherlands.” International 
Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 40, No. 3 (September 
1939), pp. 338-364. (Reports and Enquiries.) 

A comprehensive review of the present status of social 
insurance in the Netherlands, with a discussion of proposals 
for reorganization. Includes a classified bibliography of 
reports, periodicals, and other publications. 


Stockholm of Today; 
Stockholm, 


StocKHOLM. STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Life and Progress in Sweden’s Capital. 
June 1939. 130 pp. 


A popularly written survey, with numerous photo- 
graphic illustrations, of the governmental services of 
Stockholm, including assistance to the needy, public health, 
employment offices, maternity assistance, and coopera- 
tives. Several sections are devoted to housing, since the 
book was prepared in connection with the International 
Congress for Housing and Town Planning. The work is 
a companion volume to Social Work in Stockholm, pub- 
lished in 1937. 


U. S. Work Prosects ADMINISTRATION. NATIONAL Re- 
Prosect ON REEMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
AND RECENT CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL TECHNIQUES. 
Industrial Change and Employment Opportunity—A 
Selected Bibliography. Philadelphia: U. S. Work Proj- 
ecis Administration, July 1939. 254 pp. Processed. 
(Report No. G-5.) 


SEARCH 
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This extensive selected bibliography of approximately 
2,500 titles “is a byproduct of the studies of the National 
Research Project, thus far embodied in more than 50 
separate reports.”” The main divisions are: general back- 
ground; changes in industry; changes in labor supply, 
employment, and unemployment; attitudes of labor toward 
technological changes; and adjustments and remedies 
(including unemployment insurance and relief and public 
works). The bibliography was prepared under the super- 
vision of Alexander Gourvitch, assisted by Carolyn Blanks, 
Marion Hayes, Esther Skala, and Sophie Udin. 


Watt, Rozert J. ‘United States Experience Under the 
Social Security Act.’’ Canadian Congress Journal, 
Ottawa, Vol. 18, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 24-28. 


The background of the Social Security Act is briefly 
outlined, all the programs are described, and statistical 
information is briefly presented on the principal activities. 
Writing with respect to possible amendments, Mr. Watt 
states that the “growing structure of Social Security” is 
“shaped to meet the experiences, needs, and wishes of the 
masses of people whom it was designed to benefit. Labor 
believes it is a sound investment and for the national 
economic good as well as for human welfare.” 


Watters, Tuomas, Jr. “The Legal Effect of Social 
Security Legislation.’’ Recent Insurance Management 
Developments, American Management Association, New 
York, 1939, pp. 3-7. (Insurance Series, No. 33.) 


A brief description of the old-age insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation programs under the Social Security 
Act, with emphasis on the “far-reaching importance’”’ of 
the law, “‘both as a social experiment and as a revenue- 
collecting mechanism.”’ 


WeInTRAUB, Davip. Effects of Current and Prospective 
Technological Developments Upon Capital Formation. 
Philadelphia: U. S. Works Progress Administration, 
March 1939. 22 pp. Processed. (National Research 
Project on Reemployment Opportunities and Recent 
Changes in Industrial Techniques. Report No. G—4.) 


“Tn this paper it is intended to pass in review some of the 
outstanding technological changes of recent years, now 
under way or impending in the immediate future, and to 
see whether the recent low levels of production in the 
capital-goods industries are not in some manner associated 
with the character of these changes."" Mr. Weintraub’s 
paper was read at a joint meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the American Statistical Association 
at Detroit last December, and was published in the 
American Economic Review, Supplement, for March 1939. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Baeur, Georce. “A Consultation Service Limited to 
Patients of Low Income.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 113, No. 12 (Sep- 
tember 16, 1939), pp. 1135-1138. 

A summary of experience with a ‘Consultation Service 
for People of Moderate Means,” established in 1931 by 
the medical staff of the Mount Sinai Hospital in New 
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York City. The service is limited to comprehensive diag- 
nosis of persons referred by private physicians. Previous 
articles on the plan appeared in the Journal for June 11, 
1932, and April 21, 1934. 


Bernuem, Bertram M. Medicine at the Crossroads. 
Foreword by J. M. T. Finney. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1939. 256 pp. 

An analysis of socia] and economic aspects of the medical 
profession from the standpoint that fundamental changes 
are inevitable and should be concurred in and to a large 
extent directed by the doctors themselves. A discussicn 
of new trends follows several chapters on the inability of 
the profession as now organized to assure either patient 
or doctor the best results for money and effort expended. 
Group practice and hospital-care insurance are recom- 
mended, and health insurance—which is regarded as 
inevitable—is shown to offer certain basic advantages to 
patients and doctors. The appendix contains the text of 
the “Principles and Proposals’ of the ‘430 Committee of 
Physicians,” of which the author is a member. 


Davis, Micnaet M. “Hospitals and the Health Pro- 
gram.” Modern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 53, No. 3 
(September 1939), pp. 89-90. 

A discussion of the proposals of the National Health 
Conference of 1938 and of the Wagner national health bill 
as they affect private hospitals. Careful local and national 
study by hospital-governing authorities is recommended 
in order to assure ‘“‘working out satisfactory principles and 
procedures of relationship with governmental agencies 
during the next few years.” 


Dawson, Marsnatt. “Coverage Limitations of Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws.’”’ Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 48, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 1267-1281. 
This recent article in a series estimates that of about 

42,500,000 employed workers in the United States on 

December 1, 1938, about 17,000,000 were covered by work- 

men’s compensation. Various exemptions and exclusions 

are discussed, and examples of specia] coverage difficulties 
as well as administrative problems affecting different 
types of acts are noted. 


Hampton, Brock C. “The Public Health Service Leaves 
the Treasury Department.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 54, No. 26 (June 30, 1939), pp. 1133- 
1143. 

“A brief review of the history and evolution of the 
Service,” which until its recent transfer to the Federal 
Security Agency had been in the Treasury Department 
since 1798. 


Lewis, Samvgt R. “The Dental Aspects of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance.” Journal of the American 
Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 26, No. 8 (August 
1939), pp. 1388-1398. 

Description, with tables, of the amount of dental work 
done in connection with workmen’s compensation, of fee 
schedules, and of practices respecting choice of dentist by 
the injured employee. Recommendations are indicated 
for the application of experience in this field to possible 
compulsory health insurance programs. 
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Ricnarpson, Witiiam Avan. “Health Insurance Hyp 
dies.” Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J., Vol, 16, 
No. 12 (September 1939), pp. 27-29. 

Five problems said to confront organizers of voluntary 
medical insurance plans are briefly discussed: “(1) the 
problem of obtaining permissive legislation; (2) determin. 
ing the proper scope of each enterprise; (3) devising g 
satisfactory system of control; (4) deciding on the benefits 
and exclusions; and (5) computing premiums, fees, and 
costs on an actuarially sound basis.”’ 


Taytor, Frank J. “Group Medicine at Work.” Ameri. 
can Mercury, New York, Vol. 47, No. 188 (August 
1939), pp. 472-475. 


A brief account of the Ross-Loos Medical Group of 
Los Angeles, which is now in its eleventh year. 


Warp, Marcus L. “President’s Address: The Need for 
Cooperation of the Public, the Health Service Profes- 
sions and the Government.” Journal of the American 
Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 26, No. 9 (September 
1939), pp. 1441-1450. 

A general discussion of the mutual responsibility of 
dentists and doctors, government, and the public in com- 
bining to solve present problems concerning the quality 
of medical] care and the methods of paying forit. Unifica- 
tion of existing Federal health services and drastic modi- 
fication of the Wagner national health bill are among the 
points suggested. 


Waterson, Rotten W. “A New Feature in Indigent 
Medical Care.”” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 113, No. 12 (September 16, 
1939), p. 1135. 

The recently adopted plan of medica! relief for the needy 
in Lake County, Indiana, is described by the executive 
secretary of the County Medical Society. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Brent, Karaartne A. “Agencies Serving Dependent 
Children, December 31, 1938." Federator, Pittsburgh, 
Vol. 14, No. 8 (September 1939), pp. 216-226. 

The second article in a series analyzing a census of 
dependent children in Pittsburgh. It deals with the 
practices of 59 child-care agencies in determining the 
degree of specialization—by sex, color, religion, etc.—in 
children served. 

CaRMICHAEL, F. L., and Nasstmpene, R. Changing 
Aspects of Urban Relief. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939. 93 pp. Processed. (U.8. 
Works Progress Administration, Special Report.) 
Consolidates facts about direct relief which were ob- 


tained from studies made in 1935 and published in that 
year and in 1936 by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration and the Works Progress Administration. The 
purpose is to clarify ‘some of the salient features of direct 
relief under the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 


tion” by describing its operation “in a representative 
sample of 13 cities during the year 1935 when the transfer 
from direct relief to the Works Program was made.” 
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The following general subjects are treated: proportion of 
the population receiving relief or wage assistance; trends 
of the relief and wage assistance load; accession and 
separation rates; reasons for opening and closing relief 
cases; occupational and industrial shifts of experienced 
workers; supplementation of private-employment earnings 
with relief; unemployment duration and reemployment; 
and transfer to the works program. About half the 
yolume consists of appendixes which give the information 
jn statistical detail. 


Citizens’ Bureao or MitwavuKker. Public Relief Costs 
of 1988—$118,000,000 for Wisconsin; $38,000,000 for 
Milwaukee County. Milwaukee, March 1939. 17 pp. 
Processed. 

Statistical summary of all types of relief and assistance 
in Wisconsin and Milwaukee, with supplementary com- 
ment. 


Durant, Ruts. “Home Rule in the WPA.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 9 (September 1939) 
pp. 273-275. 

The author affirms that in terms of international com- 
parisons the Works Progress Administration has been 
“the most successful device anywhere adopted to alleviate 
unemployment.”’ Some shortcomings are analyzed, with 
special reference to North Carolina, and the conclusion is 
drawn that “local control is the source of the very weak- 
nesses which the critics propose to remedy by increasing 
local control.” 


Feeney, Exreanor. “‘I’m Not Too Old for Goings 
On.’” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 9 
(September 1939), pp. 275-276. 

An account of some recreational activities in the Old 

Age Assistance Service of the Cook County Bureau of 

Public Welfare, Chicago. 


Great Britain. UNEMPLOYMENT AssISTANCE Boarp. 
Report ... for the Year Ended Sist December 1938. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1939. 198 pp. 
(Command Paper 6021.) 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board describes national and regional opera- 
tions during 1938 to provide assistance to needy unem- 
ployed persons who were not entitled to insurance benefit. 
Among the special activities reported was the application 
of regulations permitting special winter assistance in 
appropriate cases. There was also an inquiry into the 
position of male applicants under 30 years of age who had 
either exhausted right to insurance payments or had never 
had enough work to qualify for insurance benefit. The 
scope of the Board's activities is shown to some degree 
by the fact that £39,170,000 was expended, of which 11 
percent was for administrative expenses. An average of 
554,500 payees received assistance payments averaging 
24 shillings per week. 

“Housing of Dependent Aged.”” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 49, No. 2 (August 1939), pp. 295-301. 


A summary, from various sources, of the rapidly growing 
number of projects for housing aged persons, particularly 
recipients of old-age assistance. Apartments, cooperative 
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houses or clubs, boarding homes, and a colony in Cumber- 
land County, New Jersey, are described. 


Kaun, Dorotny C. “Democratic Principles and Public 
Assistance: Case Work in Determining Eligibility.” 
The Compass, Albany, Vol. 20, No. 10 (August 1939), 
pp. 3-8. 

A number of genera] hypotheses concerning the relation- 
ship between government and poverty are developed as a 
means of deciding whether the principles of democracy 
and case work are compatible in the administration of 
public assistance. It is concluded that ‘‘there is no greater 
therapy than that which uses the democratic principles 
underlying the social function of government to help 
individuals to free themselves from the spiritual dis- 
franchisement of dependency.” 


Leckron, Frances. “Study of Policies in Budgeting 
Public Assistance.” Kansas Government Journal, Law- 
rence, Vol. 25, No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 40 and 42. 
The results of a questionnaire answered by 14 counties 

in northeast Kansas respecting relief and assistance 

budget practices, including vegetable gardens, surplus 
commodities, rent, utilities, medical service, and other 
points. 


“Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada; Financial and 
Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1939.” Labour 
Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 39, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 
805-806. 

A summary of Canadian legislation for the needy aged 
and blind, with tables giving concise statistical informa- 
tion for each province. 


THORNDIKE, Evizasets F. and R. Amory. Survey of the 
Town Relief Situation, Bar Harbor, Maine. Submitted 
to the Board of Selectmen, January 1939. 51 pp. 
Contains a description of relief agencies, an analysis of 

153 dependent families in Bar Harbor, a comparison with 

relief practices in five other New England towns, and 

recommendations. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY.- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Buiackx, W. D. Pitfalls of Unemployment Insurance; Can 
Canada Walk Where Europe Stumbles? Address... 
at the 68th Annual General Meeting, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association ... June 21, 1939. Toronto: 
Reprinted from /ndustrial Canada, July 1939. 30 pp. 
Emphasizes the financial difficulties encountered by the 

British and German systems of unemployment insurance 

and recommends for Canada an adaptation of the Belgian 

or Swiss programs, which are partly voluntary, largely 
decentralized, and supported almost entirely by employees 
and the State. Discussion following the paper supports 
and amplifies the position of Mr. Black, who was presi- 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association during 
1938-39. 


Lester, Ricwarp A., and Kipp, Caartes V. The Case 
Against Experience Rating in Unemployment Compensa- 
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tion. New York: Industrial Relations Counselors, 

Inc., 1939. 59 pp. (Industrial Relations Monographs 

No 2.) 

In the first monograph to appear in this series, Herman 
Feldman and Donald M. Smith defended experience or 
merit rating and described a proposed method. The 
present work finds an “unequivocal” case against experi- 
ence rating and assesses the arguments in its favor as 
“contradictory, confused and flimsy.” The thesis is 
developed through a series of briefly treated topics, in- 
cluding the nature of unemployment compensation, the 
unemployment problem in the United States, and experi- 
ence rating in relation to unemployment and to employ- 
ment stabilization. A bibliography is included. 


Livery, C. E., and Tarusper, Conrap. Rural Migration 
in the United States. Washington: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1939. 192 pp. Processed. (U. 8. 
Works Progress Administration, Research Monograph 
XIX.) 


A “comprehensive analysis of rural migration in the 
United States,”’ undertaken “for the purpose of providing 
a better understanding of the extent and natwre of rural 
population movements and of the relation of these move- 
ments to such significant social and economic factors as 
quality of land, economic status, population growth, de- 
pression, drought, unemployment, and the need for public 
works programs and relief.’ Census data form the basis 
for much of the analysis and are supplemented by the 
results of interviews with 22,000 families in rural areas of 
seven States. The volume contains appendixes of supple- 


mentary tables, notes on methods, and a selected bibliog- 
raphy of more than 125 books and articles. 


“The Emergence of Unemployment 
Compensation. II. The Provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Acts.” Political Science Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 54, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 391- 420. 


Having developed general backgrounds of unemploy- 
ment compensation in an earlier article, the author con- 
siders the provisions of State legislation “relating (1) to 
the kind of compensation or insurance fund from which 
payments to unemployed insured persons are made; (2) 
to the contributory sources, or the mode of financing the 
systems together with ‘merit rating’ ...’’ The evolu- 
tion of ideas leading to the present State laws is traced 
through the Wisconsin bills, the Ohio report of 1932, the 
1935 report of the Committee on Economic Security, the 
draft bills of the Social Security Board, the attitude of 
organized labor, and the actual trends in State legislation. 
A final article will deal with the amount and duration of 
benefits. 


Matisorr, Harry. 


McWituiams, Carey. Factories in the Pield; The Story 
of Migratory Farm Labor in California. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1939. 334 pp. 

A history of the agricultural labor market of California 
which emphasizes the role of land monopolies and megh. 
anized farming operations as the principal causes of the 
present status of migratory labor. The author traces aj} 
the racial immigrations contributing to land development 
and gives in some detail the story of past labor move 
ments, their activities, and their opposition. While hold. 
ing that methods exist for solution of the farm-labor prob. 
lem in the State, Mr. McWilliams declares that the present 
“anachronistic system of ownership” must give way to 
“collective agriculture’ before such a solution will be 
reached. 


New York Strate. Department or Lasor. Drvistoy 
oF PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. See 
ond Report on Partial Unemployment . . . February 1, 
1939. 3 vols. Processed. New York and Albany, 
1939. Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics. 

The first volume contains the report of the Committee 
on Partial Unemployment, which found that ‘‘the time hag 
not yet come for the introduction of partial unemploy- 
ment insurance in the State of New York.”’ Volume 2 alao 
presents the report, together with more detailed conely- 
sions and recommendations, a review of the administrative 
setting in New York, a discussion of benefit payments in 
other States, and quotations from representative opinions 
on benefit payment. The third volume analyzes payments 
in six selected States and New York, and presents an anal- 
ysis of existing and proposed benefit provisions. There 
are also four special studies on unemployment insurance 
in France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Germany. A 
classified bibliography is included. 


“Pennsylvania’s Unemployment Compensation Disburse- 
ments to Out-of-State Claimants.’’ Trends and Totals; 
A Monthly Statistical Bulletin, Harrisburg, Vol. 2, No. 
7 (July 1939), pp. 5-8. Processed. 

An analysis of unemployment benefit payments made 
by Pennsylvania to claimants in other parts of the United 
States. Includes a tabular summary of such payments by 
the local offices in the State. 


Topp, Cartes L. “Trampling Out the Vintage.” 
Common Sense, New York, Vol. 8, No. 7 (July 1939), 
pp. 7-8 ff. 

A description of benefits resulting to migratory agricul- 
tural workers in California from the labor camps of the 
Farm Security Administration. Emphasis is placed upon 
public opinion in the Imperial Valley concerning the camps. 
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